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ELECTION AFFAIRS. 


is not unlikely that several new candidates may propose 
themselves within the next two months, but the future 
House of Commons will certainly not contain more than a 
small revolutionary element. At Manchester, and in some of 
the metropolitan boroughs, extreme democrats may possibly 
find seats; and Mr. Mitt has displayed his characteristic love 
of perverse crotchets by subscribing to assist the return of 
Mr. BraDLauGH for any constituency which may be anxious 
ww secure his services, It would be an intolerable violation of 
propriety if Mr. Mitt were to contribute to the expenses of 
his own election in Westminster, where indeed a wealthy 
colleague, once Mr. Mitu’s opponent, corrects, as at the last 
election, by a judicious liberality, the crudity of Mr. Mint’s 
constitutional experiment. A philosopher cannot modify his 
convictions for purposes of practical convenience, but one 
abstract proposition may legitimately make way for another, 
and the doctrine that BrapLauau’s opinions and language are 
admissible or laudable apparently seems to Mr. MiLt more 
urgent than the principle of gratuitous election. In the 
midst of an overwhelming majority of moderate or timid poli- 
tiians, Mr. Beates, Mr. BrapLauau, and Mr. Ernest Jones 
would be as powerless as Ropespicrre and his associates 
inthe National Assembly of 1789. If subscriptions had been 
in fashion at the time in France, Conporcer and Batty 
would probably have been willing to aid in the return of any 
of the incorruptible patriots who afterwards sent them to the 
guillotine. ‘The cant of avoiding divisions of the Liberal 
jarty apparently reconciles politicians of the school of Lord 
Pataerston to allies who already announce their intention of 
confiscating the Jand. Mr. Buicut complains that Serjeant 
Simon disputes the prior claim of a Mr. Cosnam to the 
suffrages of Dewsbury, and Serjeant Simon replies that Mr. 
Costam had previously interfered with the rights which Mr. 
Erxest Joxes had acquired as first comer. It would be 
slightly interesting to know whether Serjeant Suon and Mr. 
Enxtst Joes really hold the same political opinions. It is 
upon some of those who think that the Irish Church 
ought to be abolished, and that Mr. Guapstone would be a 
better Minister and a sounder financier than Mr. Disrak.t, to 
find themselves coalescing with the advocates of theories 
which may be considerably in advance of Jacobinism. The 
Liberal party seems at present quite strong enough to bear 
many local divisions. 

The Conservatives are embarrassed by the knowledge that 
their chief regards with indifference many of the institutions 
Which it is their special mission to defend. If the many 
ionest and intelligent candidates of their party were at 
liberty to express their deeper political convictions, they 
would avow that their acquiescence in houschold suffrage, 
Whether it is to be considered prudent or rasli, imposes upon 

the special duty of guarding against further organic 

es, while it has become more than ever their interest to 

don the championship of abuses. One of their number, 
t.Earur Wey, in his address to the electors of North 
th colnshire, candidly announces his intention of regarding 
¢disestablishment of the Irish Church as an open question. 
cannot be for the advantage of a great party to place itself 
7 and demonstrably in the wrong; nor could any 
tute = - man, attached to the existing sucial order, substi- 
r the expression of his just anxieties conventional and 
frous twaddle about the supposed identity of corporate 
years will 8 a seaworthy craft to a sinking ship. Five 
hot elapse before the platitudes of recent election 

propert will be cited as arguments against the sacredness of 
Y- The Conservatives might divide the Liberal party 


to some purpose if they would recognise the distinction 
between institutions which are worth preserving, and mere 
occasions of resistance; but, to redeem their inconsistency 
in following Mr. Disraexr into household suffrage, they in- 
sisted on his making an impracticable stand in defence of the 
Irish Church. Many of their recent addresses and speeches 
consist of common forms; and in some instances an eccentric 
deviation from the standard type is scarcely deserving of imi- 
tation. Mr. Joun Harpy’s peculiarities are familiar to the 
House of Commons, and perhaps to his present constituents at 
Dartmouth; but the electors of South Warwickshire must 
have been rather surprised than gratified by his irrelevant 
attacks on Mr. Bricut, on the pretext that he represents the 
neighbouring borough of Birmingham. Reserve and personal 
dignity are still, on the whole, popular qualities in England ; 
and real or affected recklessness is especially unbecoming when 
it is exhibited by a professed defender of order. 

Except in counties which contain a large town popula- 
tion, there is no reason to expect any considerable change 
in the representation. The small farmers who will be 
admitted for the first time to vote, having no strong political 
opinions, will be generally disposed to follow their landlords; 
and the Nonconformists, who take a strong interest in the pro- 
posed abolition of the Irish Establishment, have their prin- 
cipal strongholds in the towns. It appears, however, tliat in 
Cambridgeshire the Dissenters are strong enough to threaten 
a formidable opposition to the sitting members, and more 
especially to Lord Roysrox, who is not perhaps the most 
weighty and discreet representative of his party. It is 
pleasant to find that rural constituencies have not entirely 
forgotten, in their political excitement, their own special in- 
terests and tastes. The local Liberals seem to have thought 
it worth while to accuse Lord Royston’s family of indiffer- 
ence, not to the peace of Ireland, but to the preservation 
of foxes; but the calumny has been triumphantly exposed in 
a letter from the Master of the Hounds, who declares not only 
that Lord Harpwicke subscribes handsomely to the hunt, but 
that, to the best of the writer's belief, there are at present two 
litters of cubs in one cover at Wimpole. In West Kent, 
which is henceforth to be divided into two electoral districts, 
Sir Jonny Lussock has obtained an easy dialectic victory over 
one of the Conservative members. Lord Hotmespa.e, with 
the rest of his party, spoke against moderate Reform in 1865, 
and voted for an extreme measure, at the dictation of his 
leader, in 1867. Ilis attempt to explain away his inconsist- 
ency is curiously feeble; but his real apology is that he could 
scarcely have spoken otherwise at the hustings, or voted dif- 
ferently in the House. Who is Lord Hotmespa.e that he should 
pretend to be wiser or more independent than Mr. Harpy, than 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucote, or the other chief opponents of Mr, 
Guapstone’s Bill of 1866? His constituents sent him to Par- 
liament, not to give effect to his detailed professions of political 
faith, but to vote as Lord Dersy and Mr. DisragLi might 
direct; and if there has been some verbal contradiction, the 
pledge of party allegiance has been faithfully redeemed. The 
same electors will probably adhere to their former choice, and 
the disturbing element of the metropolitan suburbs has been 
eliminated from the district of Mid-Kent, The Liberal party 
will be the gainers by the new subdivision of Kent, as they 
will almost certainly return two members for the populous 
Western district. A Conservative has scarcely a better 
chance in a county half covered with houses than in a 
borough such as Greenwich or Chelsea. If West Kent had 
not been divided, the new electors would have swamped the 
entire body of landowners and farmers. 

The Irish elections will, as usual, present a melancholy spec- 
tacle, only redeemed by some ludicrous peculiarities. While 
Mr. Burr and Dean O’Brien are preaching the unnecessary 
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gospel of disaffection in the South, the Orangemen of Bel- 
fast are eager to convert the representation of their town into 


a testimonial to Mr. Jounstone, by which they may signify | 


their approval of his recent breach of the law. In the 
extreme need of the Government, when the Irish Church 
is exposed to imminent danger, the zealous friends of 
Protestantism are exclusively bent on repealing the Party 
Processions Act, or rather in maintaining the doctrine that a 
law which they happen to dislike may be regarded as invalid. 
A somewhat similar controversy jias arisen in Queen’s 
County between the supporters of Mr. Mason Jones, the 
itinerant orator, and the Roman Catholic clergy. Mr. Jones 
is of course ready to pledge himself to all the violent 
measures which are proposed by Irish malcontents ; but in the 
pursuit of his vocation in England, when he perhaps had not 
contemplated an Irish candidateship, he had habitually pro- 
fessed himself an admirer of Garmatpi. Sedition in Ireland 
is not vehemently condemned by the political clergy; but 


Italian sedition directed against the Pore is an unpardonable — 


crime. It will be necessary for Mr. Mason Jones either 
to retract his heretical sympathy with GanripaLpI, or to 
retire from the contest. The Dungarvan election involves 


a more amusing, if not a more intelligible, conflict. Serjeant | 


Barry, the sitting member, has given offence to the Fenians 
and their friends by holding briefs for the Crown in some 
of the late prosecutions; and Mr. Henry Marruews, 
an accomplished and rising member of the English Bar, 


has suddenly appeared to rescue the borough irom the | 


disgrace of being represented by a lawyer who discharged 
a plain professional duty. According to the newspaper re- 
porters Mr. Matruews has been welcomed with the strangest 
enthusiasm, and he appears fully to have appreciated the calm 


wisdom of his admirers. In his speeches Mr. Matruews | 


shrinks from no political or religious extravagance ; but there 
is no reason to doubt his perfect coolness and self-possession, 
inasmuch as he has not so far forgotten himself as to inform 
his future constituents to which party he belongs. If Mr. 
Martuews is a supporter of the Government, he will, in the 


event of his success, be an adherent after Mr. Disrarvi’s own | 


heart. An able and cultivated Englishman, who has no 
scruple in talking whatever nonsense may please an Irish 
mob, is not likely to be an obstinate political purist. As it 
was never anticipated that the Irish Reform Act would do 
any good, it will be a matter of satisfaction if it produces 
comparatively little harm. ‘The scandal of open nomination 
by a body of priests exists in no other country in the world ; 
and the landlords who divide political power with the clergy 
seldom exhibit sound judgment or moderation. 


FRANCE AND WAR. 


t he would be a new and singular instance of the dependence 
of great events upon trifling causes if the question of 
peace or war in Europe should be determined by the election 
in the Department of the Var. And yet there is nothing violently 
improbable in the supposed connexion. ‘The return of M. Du- 
FAURE, following closely upon the Opposition victory in the Jura, 
would be an indication hardly to be mistaken of the progress of 
anti-Napoleonic ideas in France. Local circumstances may have 
been adverse to the Government on the former occasion, as 
they are undoubtedly favourable to it on the present; but if 
defeat comes just the same whether a particular set of con- 
ditions makes for or against you, the inference is irresistible, 
that the cause of failure lies in something which is equally 
present in both cases. What that something is may be 
gathered from a passage in M. Duraure’s address to the 
electors. Other Opposition candidates have been in a position 
to say, “I have never been able to understand the merits of 
“ absolute power.” Only the Opposition candidate of 1868 
is able to add, with patent and undeniable truth, “I was 


“ never dazzled by its false grandeur nor astonished by the | 


‘‘ prodigious checks which have so rapidly broken down 
“its prestige.” The French Opposition seems at length 
to have learned that the only way to fight a poweriul 
enemy is to put aside internal dissensions, and the members 
of the Liberal Union have so much in common that it is 
worth their while to make the sacrifice. Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Republicans may agree so tar as this—that, 
as their several ends can only be accomplished through the 
agency of the popular will, it is the interest of all of them to 
emancipate the one instrument which alone can possibly serve 
their purpose. If this combination proves strong enough to 
gain two elections within so short a space of time, the Impe- 
rial system has evidently to deal with a more formidable oppo- 
nent than it has yet encountered; and when this fact comes 
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| home to the Eprnor’s mind, his next step will natural] bety 
look out for a weapon with which to defend himself Th 
term “ Liberal Union” itself suggests the direction which th 
search should take. If he can make it impossible fo; hi 
_ enemies to act together, he has, for the time at leas, as goa 

us disarmed them, ‘To reduce the Opposition to discordgy 
| fractions is to reduce it to virtual impotence. 


There are several reasons why a war might have this yp. 
ticular effect. We put aside the temporary strength which , 
Government always derives from excited national feglip 
because, though popular enthusiasm may prevent an Op 
sition from acting against the Government to-day, it leaves j 
equally prepared to act against the Government to-morroy 
In the first place, then, a war with Prussia would at once bregj 
disunion between the Orleanists and the Democrats, The 
' great aim of the Orleanist foreign policy is to keep Frang 
_ powerful by keeping her neighbours weak. M. 
ideas of diplomacy are borrowed from those paintey 
who get the effect of a bright light by making th 
surrounding colours as subdued as possible. Consequen 
this section of the Opposition can hardly fail to suppor 
a war to which their principal objection is that it ought 
to have been waged two years ago. The Democrats, q 
the other hand, if they have no special love for Prussia 
have no wish to see the growth of democratic ideas in Frang 
and Germany checked by a conflict between the two countrig, 
| In the next place, a war would certainly bring up anothe 
question on which the Democrats and the Orleanists are hoy. 
lessly at issue. The Government with which rests the decision 
_ whether the French occupation of Rome shall cease or cop 
| tinue has the means of enlisting the support of one or th 
other party ; and, what is even more valuable, of indefinitey 
suspending any common action of the two. It is easy t 
imagine the kind of statesmanship to which the Emperor woul 
resort under these circumstances. Italy and the Democnis 
would be in iavour one day, Rome and the Orleanists the next; 
and when at last the Imperial decision had been made, tk 
unpopularity would be shared by the section of the Oppositim 
whose views happened to coincide with the final choice. I 
the North and the great towns were subordinated to the Sout 
and the peasantry, the Orleanists would get a part of the 
| blame; if the South and the peasantry were put aside for the 
North and the great towns, the Democrats would be credited 
with having overruled the Emperor’s better judgment 
Either way, therefore, the Imperial object would be secured, 
and any eilective co-operation of the two sections rendered 
impossible for the time being. 


Fortunately for the interests of mankind outside the Box: 
PARTE jamily, this is only one aspect of a many-sided question 
If there are obvious reasons in favour of war, there are others 
in favour of peace which are perhaps equally likely to impres 
the Imperial intellect. ‘The public morality of Europe has# 
far improved that even a great military potentate shrinks i 
some measure from an absolutely groundless conflict. 50 long 
as Prussia gives no sign of crossing the Main, it is extreme 
dificult to find a good plea for quarrelling with an arrange 
ment to which France lias quietly submitted for two whole 
years. ‘To avow what may be called the War-Office reas 
for such a change of policy—that in 1868 the Emperor think 
he can beat Prussia, whereas in 1866 he thought tht 
Prussia might beat him—would be a little too barefacel 
even for Napotron II]. And, besides this, the change in the 
relative strength of the two countries makes it in soll 
respects less easy to arouse French susceptibilities. There * 
something quieting in the consciousness of strength. It is n0 
the man who knows he can hit out straight that gets mo 
excited in a street row. When Sadowa had turned evel) 
Prussian head, and the French saw their military suprematj 
slipping from their hands without having any clear kuov- 
ledge whether they had the power to retain it, a word mig 
have persuaded them to set their doubts at rest by exp 
ment. But Marshal Niev’s labours have done an unintended 
service to the cause of peace, by restoring that sublime ** 
confidence without which a Frenchman is nothing more 
an ordinary mortal. If the Emperor can only walt mg 
enough, this difficulty will disappear, Prussia is certalm® 
the nature of things, to give France some tresh provocallod, 
though it is difficult to predict at what distance of uM 
she may find this necessity laid upon her. Her relations 
with the rest of Germany are of so undefined a chanaes 
as to compel her at intervals to assert her ms 
as the prophet of German Unity. If she omits ® 
this, the fact that her real object is to absorb Germ) 
into Prussia, not to merge Prussia in Germany, 
longer admit of concealment; and whenever tis ¥ 
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: the desire for unity will become an obstacle 
tp her progress, instead of an instrument for her purpose. 
Naturally, then, the Emperor of the Frencn is not eager to 
joa thing with difficulty now which he will be able to do 
nite easily by and by. Perhaps, if Prussia would only 

ply the required provocation at once, he might prefer it, 
but this is quite compatible with the profoundest unwillingness 
to take any decisive step without such provocation, — 

Nor is this the only motive which, it may be conjectured, 
ives a pacific turn to the Emrrnor’s thoughts. A prudent 
man likes to see his way out of a quarrel as well as into it. 
Dear as military prestige is to the French people, they like a 
yar to bring material gains also; and if the Exreror does 
nothing more than prove, at the cost of two millions a week, 
that the Chassepot rifle is better than the needle-gun, he | 
may not find that war brings him any substantial increase | 
of popularity. But the difliculty of effecting a change of | 
frontier is greatly increased, in the case of Vrance, by the 
want of allies. ‘The Imperial statecraft has been of that over- | 
dever sort which has left the nation without a friend in- 
Europe. It is not merely that the French Government, in | 
site of its unselfish professions, consults nothing but its own | 
interests—that perhaps is a fault which is shared by most | 
European Powers ; it is that the interests of the Government 
are not identical with those of the country, and that, con- 
sequently, they do not admit of being calculated upon by out- 
siders. We can estimate, with some approach to accuracy, 
the course which Austria, or Italy, or Prussia, or even Russia, 
is likely to follow under given circumstances. So far are we 
from being in a similar position with regard to France that, 
with the history of the last fifteen years open before us, it is 
impossible to give any intelligible explanation of much that 
the Evprror has done. Probably, if all were known, some 
sufficient personal reason would be found for most of the incon- 
sistencies that puzzle us; probably, too, some are only to be ac- 
counted for on the principle that the man who most exercises 
other people’s wits is oftenest at the end of hisown. But, 
whatever be the theory of interpretation adopted, the fact 
remains; and the consequence is that there is hardly a Power 
on the Continent which would not rather negotiate directly 
with its worst enemy than have the Emperor of the Frencu 
wacommon friend. ‘To be the object of universal distrust 
is about the least convenient position a Government can 
occupy when it is entering upon the difficult negotiations 
which succeed to a great war. 


THE MURPHY RIOTS. . 


ites two days Manchester has been the theatre of riots 
which good fortune, rather than the action of the police 
or the temper of the combatants, has prevented {rom assuming 
the character of prolonged anarchy. Baflied by the local 
magistracy in his endeavours to wound the susceptibilities of 
the Roman Catholic population by invective launched in the 
shape of a lecture, Murruy outflanked them in the character 
of a Parliamentary candidate. We do not here stop to ask 
whether the magistrates did or did not exercise a salutary 
Vigour a degree beyond the letter of the law when they bound 
Murruy in penalties not to lecture on the errors of Popery. 
Yet it might perhaps be plausibly argued that the same reasons 
Which weighed with them when they refused to restrain Mr. 
lcoxocLast from attacking and insulting all reli- 
gins might also have influenced them when they were asked 
‘o restrain Murrny from insulting one form of Christian faith. 
It is true that they had before them evidence of the results 
Which ensued on’ Munpuy’s former denunciations of Popery 
and the Confessional. But it would not have been flagrantly 
unreasonable to assume that, in a city where the zeal of 
Totestants and Papists is measured by the rancour with 
Which they hate each other, the passions of both Papists and 
Protestants might be as easily aroused against the impartial 
infidel who denounced both religions equally, as against the 
igoted partisan who could recognise only unmixed evil in 
one of them. Be that, however, as it may, Murry was 
tot to be so easily baulked of a congenial and anticipated 
‘ijoyment. He sniffed the battle from afar, and cried Aha! 
lis mind’s eye discerned the coming fray. If he could not 
ha perilous seeds of religious discord from the platform 
‘aa ¢ lecture-hall, he could scatter them from the hustings 
mder shelter of the supposed immunities attending a Par- 
cntary candidateship. And this he did. He sought the 
cal €s of the Manchester electors by a profession of prin- 
Pes which combined the system of Lirus Oates with the 
sem of Jack Cape. He proposed to legislate for a statuta- 


evidently there. 


augmentation of wages and a Parliamentary inspection of 


nunneries. Parliament is to provide every working-man with 
five shillings a-day, and to h the Popish priesthood. It is 
not impossible that, phd A thirty or forty thousand 
persons who are said to enjoy the franchise at chester, 
a moderate proportion may be caught by a profession 
which appeals so strongly to their ignorance, their fanaticism, 
and their self-interest. Probably Murpny himself cares very 
little for his own Communistic faith. He may regard it only 
as a gilded coating for his Protestant truculence, and may 
discard it when it has answered its purpose. It gives him an 
additional claim to support, or, at any rate, to be listened to. 
And the purport and fruits of his orations may be gathered 
from the incidents of last Saturday and Sunday. On the 
afternoon of the former day a meeting was held, at which 
Mr. Murpny was not present in the flesh; but his spirit was 
With the commencement of the formal 
proceedings a fight began, in which were exhibited the first 
signs of that cowardly ferocity which pervaded the whole of 
the conflict. Men who fled from superior numbers were 
knocked down and kicked and trampled on by their enemies. 
The Irishmen came on the ground arrayed and organized for 
fighting. Though fewer in numbers, they compensated for 
this inequality by superior discipline, arms, and concert. 
They quickly cleared the “ lurry ” of the Protestant orators 
who had taken possession of it. Those who were tardy in 
flight received an impulse in their descent from stones, 
benches, and other missiles. The rapidity of the attack at 
first disconcerted its objects. But the other party rallied, 
and assailed the Irish in turn. Then it was discovered 
that the Irish had come to the fight armed with daggers 
and other deadly weapons, which gave them an advantage 
over their more numerous foes. Finally, after much savage 
brutality had been exhibited on both sides, the strife was kept 
down for a time by the intervention of the police. Later in the 
evening Murruy appeared to support his own candidateship. 
He recommended himself to the constituents by the pro- 
gramme of which we have already spoken. Then came his 
proposal to inspect nunneries and suppress Maynooth, and lastly, 
his cheers for the memory of “ Wittiam Prince of Orance.” 
The next day the partisans of both sides recommenced their 
conflict. Munrruy himself was not there to incite them to the 
combat, but there were not wanting street preachers gifted 
with eloquence of sufficient acrimony to evoke the Irish from 
their lodgings in murky lanes. They came forth as at the 
call of the bugle. They were organized as before, disciplined 
under capable leaders, and armed with bludgeons, which, the 
local papers tell us, “they used pretty freely.” Ultimately, 
some thirty or forty people were arrested by the police, and 
sent to prison. But, so far as we can see, no steps whatever 
have been taken to prevent the repetition of scenes so scanda- 
lously outrageous. It is quite on the cards that during the 
present and the next week, up to the time of the Parliamen- 
tary election and after the election, the great capital of the 
cotton industry of England may be at the mercy of two 
violent and organized mobs, armed with bludgeons, daggers, 
and bayonets, whose leaders the elation of triumph or the 
humiliation of defeat will fire with a lust for indiscriminate 
pillage or barbarous revenge. 


It is easy to say that the opportunities of working so much 
mischief should be taken from those who are disposed to work 
it. The advice is as excellent as it is difficult to follow. 
The universal sentiment of the country is in favour of free 
speech. Any arbitrary and coercive interference with this 
liberty, however extravagantly or wickedly it may be abused, 
would be generally regarded with extreme disfavour. And 
they know little of the popular sentiment who are not aware 
that the repression of “ Protestant opinion” would be by far the 
most unpopular of all kinds of interference. Talk of super- 
stition! ‘lhere is no superstition so profound as the horror 
of Popery entertained in all parts of England and among 
many classes of society. We may denounce or deplore it as 
much as we like; still, there it is. As long as it exists it 
will find utterance, and any attempt to repress this utterance 
will be resented as an intolerable tyranny. And it exists 
most strongly and most irrepressibly in those places where it 
is brought into most frequent contact with the abominable 
thing which it loathes. The Protestantism of Ireland is 
generally more violent and more aggressive than the Protes- 
tantism of England, because the two antagonist religions are 
more frequently and more directly brought face to face in 
Ireland than they are in England. And it is more violent and 
aggressive in towns like Manchester than in smaller English 
towns for precisely the same reason. A fanatic like Murpny 
does not create this feeling ; he only feeds it and uses it. It 
is there ready for use, and only waiting the man and the 
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opportunity. And to enjoin that no man should appeal to 
a teeling of this kind in the lecture-room or on the platform 
would be to carry magisterial authority to a point where 
many men might not unreasonably begin to doubt the tenure 
on which they hold their boasted civil privileges. 

Then, as to the repression of the disturbances which these 
quasi-religious or semi-theological harangues produce, there 
is nearly as much difficulty as in their prevention. When 
some six thousand savages, calling themselves Protestants and 
Papists, are inspired by their religion to assault one another 
with bludgeons, paving-stones, and bayonets, and when in 
the heat of their religicus ardour they maim and mangle 
their prostrate foes, the one or two hundred policemen who 
constitute the available constabulary of an English town ure 
wholly powerless to control their murderous strategy, At 
best they can but effect petty and occasional clearances ; 
while they are driving off one batch of combatants at one end 
of a street, another batch are stabbing and mauling each other 
at another end. Nor does this description exhibit the whole 
evil. ‘These frays are usually called religious conflicts, and 
so they are to a great extent. But they are also some- 
thing else. One of the Irish speakers at Manchester sigti- 
ficantly reminded his followers that the qucstion was not a 
religious but a national question. ‘This is true and note- 
worthy. With a vast body of the Irish, especially with those 
who have spent any time in America, the religious idea is 
subordinate to the idea of nationality. ‘They identity themselves 
with Romanism because they kuow that Romanism is especially 
disliked by so many Englishmen, and they take up the cudgels 
for Romanism because the religious difference alone supplies 
the occasion for a fight. But their real object is to havea 
fight with Englishmen, and the recent Manchester riots show 
how well disciplined and organized Irishmen are when they 
are about to take up a national quarrel. ‘This view of the 
subject does not make it either more pleasunt or more easy 
to deal with. It tends to show how useless it is to palter with 
the danger by such expedients as merely gagging a fanatic 
firebrand. ‘The cause of the danger 1s permanent and 
normal, not xccidental or temporary. Ireland gives us 
trouble cn both sides of the Channel. The finest peasantry 
in the world, who were once the victims of our oppression, 
are now clamorous for domination. Irish ascendancy is 
becoming the question of the day, and the glories which the 
school of Micueet has promised to the Celtic race are already 
looming before the excited imagination of the draymen and 
porters of Liverpool and Manchester. There are hordes of 
deluded Irishmen who dream that by a tumult in an English 
city they can avenge and exalt their race. And there are nearly 
as many hot-brained Englishmen who deem it a sacred duty to 
challenge them toa trial of strength. The riots which a Murruy 
provokes are merely exercises preliminary to that display of dis- 
cipline and gallantry which is at some undefined date to redress 
the balance between Saxon and Celt. It is obvious that this 
kind of diversion cannot be terminated by binding a dozen 
Murrnys to hold their tongues. It is equally obvious that 
fining and imprisoning a score of rioters now and then will 
not be very effective tor the purpose. A more thorough and 
decisive course would be to increase largely the civil force in 
the towns which witness these disturbances, and to concert 
joint action with the military for crushing with irresistible 
power the first deliberate conspiracy against the public peace. 
One signal triumph over the enemies of law would prevent 
the repetition of these outbreaks of international spite and 
religious fanaticism, But then these are not the days for 
vigorous action on the part of constituted authorities; and 
what guarantee have we that Celtic supremacy may not 
some day become an open question, gravely discussed in the 

british Association, and openly advocated in the British 
Parliament ? 


SPAIN, 
OE of the odd little telegraphic paragraphs which occa- 


sionally remind the world of the continued existence of 
Spain announces the wish of the Government to divert the 
general attention from politics to public works. Almost any 
work, public or private, would be more valuable than the 
results of a Spanish political movement; but roads, rail- 
ways, and canals can only be made with money, which is not 
likely to be forthcoming on the demand of the Government. 
It may perhaps also have been in the hope of diverting 
attention that the whole British Empire has lately been 
placed by Spain in quarantine. ‘The contagion apprehended 
was probably of a moral or figurative character, communicated 
rather by journals than by passengers or bales of goods. 
Although a settlement was some time since eflected with the 


bondholders, the financial honesty of Spain is, accordip 
the infallible gauge of the Stock Exchange, but little a” 
the level of American good faith, and additional Joan fe 
public works could only be contracted with capitalists 9 
interest of eight or nine per cent. It is barely possible te 
the experiment which has lately been repeated in Ff 
with signal success, might be advantageously tried in Spain: 
for the farmers and provincial tradesmen must have accugy! 
lated considerable savings during the progress of the coyy 
in wealth and population, and perhaps a high rate of inten 
and the hope of a premium might, as in France, tempt 
investors. On the other hand, the insecurity of the Gover. 
ment, and even of the dynasty, repels popular confidence, } 
it is true that the army is disorganized by the resignatin 
of all the officers of the highest rank, it would se 
that there is no solid institution remaining in Spain. As it; 
not known that the country is habitually traversed by bri 

or that the ordinary process of law is interrupted, it wou)j 
secm that habits of order to some extent supply the place ¢ 
cflicient central administration. The army is, in comparisy 
with the armies of other Continental States, small in number 
and it is for the most part quartered in the large towns. Th 
rural districts probably in practice manage their own afin, 
and regard with complacent indifference the intrigues aj 
occasional revolutions of the capital. Neither the genenk 
who have been banished, nor the generals who are said 
have resigned, can pretend to any claim on popular affectin 
or gratitude. Every considerable military chief is a pr 
sumptive candidate for oflice, and therefore a natural eneny 
of the actual Minister ; aud the entire service, now temporal 
decapitated, probably resents the audacity of a civilian a 
succeeding to so many Marshals and Captains-General. Th 
Cortes, having never been ostensibly suppressed, still co- 
tinues trom time to time its formal meetings; but the Parlir 
mentary system has not hitherto taken root in modern Spi, 
and the Crown may with impunity banish or imprim 
— who are not pliable enough to be intimidated « 

ribed. 


If the actual Minister seriously cesires to displace th 
vicious supremacy which has been acquired for the army, le 
must provide himself with some alternative instrument 
government. ‘The name of the QUEEN, even if it still retain 
any hold on the national feeling, can be as easily used bys 
candidate fur power as by the occupant of office. The clergy, 
who already aflord their support to the most orthodox 
sovereigns, care little for Miuisterial changes or for politied 
improvement. ‘Lhe only effective counterpoise to a standing 
army is either a patriotic community, more or less adequate 
represented by a Legislative Assembly, or a powerful aris 
tocracy, including in its ranks the great body of officers; butthe 
wretched despotism of the old Spanish monarchy had alread 
annihilated the power and political capacity of the privileged 
classes, before the Revolution introduced democratic theon 
of equality. The modern forms of constitutional governmeit 
are not animated in Spain by any traditions of freedom, aul 
consequently the arbitrary deportation of contumacious Sem 
tors or Deputies is regarded with the same indifference whid 
formerly attended the arrest or banishmeut of a disgrace 
grandee. ‘The only political enthusiasm which may still l 
from time to time aroused rapidly degenerates into Jaw 
binism; yet it might perhaps be possible for an able Ministe 
to rule the country and control the army with the aid oi 
steady majority of the Cortes. O’Donnext, with a not ignobl 
ambition, tried to escape frum the vicious circle of pale 
intrigues and military revolts by directing the attention of hs 
countrymen to foreign enterprises. In the hope of proving® 
the world, at home and abroad, that Spain might still bes 
great Power, he made war on Morecco; and, encouraged ly 
the partial success of his first experiment, he attempted » 
revive the old colonial empire by the occupation of Sw 
Domingo, by the alliance with France and England in the 
Mexican adventure, and by the commencement of an unneces 
sary war with the Western Republics of South America. 
result proved that the regeneration of Spain is not t 
eflected by anachronistic imitations of Cortez and Pratt 
General disappointed the expectations of his hie! y 
a timely withdrawal from the joint attack on Mexies 
Nanvarz prudently renounced the troublesome sovereight) 
San Domingo; and the war with Chili, though i is nut 
yet formally terminated, has been practically discontinued alter 
a useless waste of lile and treasure, If any organle iuaprore’ 
ment is to be introduced into the condition of Spain, the bs 
of a reforming statesman must be wholly domestits 
hitherto the Minister has indicated no purpose of dewiatits 
{rom recent precedent, 
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If the generals who have been sent to the Canaries and the 
Philippine Islands had really engaged in a plot, there is no 
reason to regret the prevention of a barren conspiracy. The 
gmmary measures adopted, although they may not be com- 

ible with constitutional doctrines, seem to provoke no 

ugnance in Spain, and the daring of a civilian who sets the 
nilitary chiefs at defiance almost commands a certain respect. 
fhe banishment of the Queey’s sister and the Duke of Monr- 
PENSIER would seem unaccountably rash if it were not con- 
jecturally explained by the supposed desire of the Government 
to secure the protection of France. The prospect of a Spanish 
Regency administered by a Prince of the House of OrLEans would 
be so disagreeable to the Emperor Napo.eon that the designa- 
tion of a possible Pretender may have been thought advisable 
for diplomatic reasons, although it evidently renders home 
disturbances more dangerous to the QurEN. ‘The same policy 
would explain the rumour that Spain had offered to garrison 
Rome, in the event of a war between France and Prussia. 
The orthodoxy of the Court, and the assumed devotion of the 

ple to the Holy See, have repeatedly suggested Spanish 
intervention in Italy. As long ago as 1849, a Spanish division 
occupied the Southern portion of the Papal territory for some 
months after the French capture of Rome; and a Spanish 
squadron at the same time cruised on the coast, or lay at 
anchor in the Bay of Naples. Since the creation of Italian 
unity, any Spanish project for sharing in the protectorate of 
Rome has become chimerical and absurd ; for the Government 
of Italy, although it is forced to defer to the dictation of 
France, would welcome the opportunity of solving the Roman 
question by the expulsion of any less formidable intruder. 
('DoxNELL, rising in this matter, as in other questions, above 
the level of his rivals, induced the QuEEN, in spite of her 
prejudices and of Papal protests, to recognise the Kingdom 
of Italy ; and if any overtures have been lately made to France 
on the subject of Rome, the object of GonzaLes Bravo is 
probably rather to conciliate the goodwill of the Emperor 
Naro.eon than to contract any definite obligation. The 
ostentatious reception lately accorded at Fontainebleau to a 
Neapolitan prince married to a Spanish princess is perhaps 
inteaded rather as a warning to the Government of Florence 
than asa compliment to Spain. It is said that the Emperor 
has declined a proffered visit from Queen IsaBELLa, and he 


has never hitherto shown a disposition to entangle himself 


in Spanish politics. ‘The results of M. Guizor’s ingenious 
trickery of twenty years ago have not been encouraging to 
diplomatic meddlers. 

There is probably little ground for the rumour of a revived 
Carlist agitation against the reigning dynasty. The male line 
of the Boursoxs was, us the result has shown, not worth ex- 
pelling at the cost of a civil war; and it would be still less 
worth bringing back. ‘The representatives of the Spanish 
Bourpons have fallen even below the family standard of dig- 
nity, since the legitimate pretender for the time being abdi- 
cated his claims in an unfounded panic for his worthless life. The 
grandsous of Don Cantos could scarcely govern Spain worse 
than the present possessor of the Crown, but they would be 
incapable bigots. Queen IsaBeLLA has never formally repu- 
diated the Constitution which is identified with her title, and 
sanguine supporters of her throne may hope that her children 
will redeem the discredit of her reign. It is not known that 
any considerable party wishes for the establishment of a 
Republic, which would only substitute a military adventurer, as 
President, for the Court and Ministry. Experience has shown, 
in Spain as in all other countries, that it is better to introduce 
4 Rew spirit into ancient forms than to attempt by a change of 
Persons and of names to escape from the consequences of perma- 
hent causes of misrule. Even an effete dynasty may be useful in 
sheltering improved institutions by giving a legal sanction to 

measures of statesmen. ‘There are some reasons to suppose 
that the mischief produced by an anomalous system of 
government is comparatively superficial, tor the chronic em- 

ments of the ‘Treasury co-exist with a general increase 
; Material prosperity, and with a steady growth of popula- 
ton, The evils which Kings can cause or cure are sometimes 
ited to the circle of Courts, of politicians, and of generals, 
while the community thrives in indifference to national repu- 
tation. The present generation of Spaniards is the first in the 
“ure of two hundred years which has enjoyed the great 
‘advantage of perfect exemption from dependence on foreiguers. 
© Projects of Lovis X1V. and of NapoLuon are not likely 
© tesumed, nor will the Inquisition revive. In the suc- 
> lon “ Ministers there is a reusonable chance that, sooner 
— may arise who will not be exclusively 
yed in securing his own tenure of power. 


THE DARLING DISPUTE. 


i lees! some sort of key has been found for the deadlock 
of Victorian politics is of course a subject for rejoicing, 
but the mode in which the contest has been terminated affords 
little guarantee against the repetition of the same tactics on the 
next occasion when the two Houses differ. The British 
Constitution is no doubt a very pretty piece of machinery in its 
way, but the colonial imitations of it have not been as entirely 
successful as their sanguine constructors hoped. Even the 
great original depends for its working on the spirit of com- 
promise which is the most distinctive feature of English 
statesmanship; and, but for this, we might have annual dead- 
locks at home as embarrassing as that which has suspended 
the legislative and executive functions for more than a year 
in the colony of Victoria. That these things do not 
happen here, and do happen in Australia, has been ascribed 
to the inherent, difficulty of working any free Constitution in 
a colony without destroying its connexion with the Mother- 
country. Emigrants who have become wholly independent 
can, it is said, no longer constitute a colony; and while any 
fragment of dependence remains, the machinery of our own 
Constitution is theoretically inapplicable. A Governor 
cannot be at the same time the servant of the Colonial Office 
and the mere constitutional mouthpiece of a local Parliament. 
In a sense this reasoning is unanswerable. The principles of 
English government cannot indeed be logically applied with- 
out reservation to the administration of a colony, but many 
things which involve logical contradictions work well enough 
in practice; and it is to the training and temper of colonial 
politicians, rather than to the inherent difficulties of the 
problem to be soived, that deadlocks and the like untoward 
incidents are due. If it were necessarily fatal to a Constitu- 
tion to involve the possibility of insoluble problems, we should 
have jared as badly at home as they have done at Melbourne. 
‘The chances of a deadlock may be aggravated, in a constitu- 
tional colony, by the incompatibility of the diverse functions 
assigned to the Governor; but it is of the essence of all con- 
stitutions, except absolute despotism and ubsolute democracy, 
to involve the possibility of coming to a hopeless standstill 
by the autagonism of their different elements. No Govern- 
ment could go on permanently in London, any more than in 
Melbourne, unless it were a settled principle among us not to 
strain the Constitution, and to keep ail party aims and struggles 
in subjection to the avowed purpose of ail parties, that by 
some hands, on some principles, and in some way, the QuEEN’s 
Government shall be carried on. Whether it arises from what 
is likened to youthful impulse in a settlement of comparatively 
recent origin, or from the disposition peculiar to those who 
seek their iortunes in remote countries, the fact is certain that 
the politicians of almost all our colonies have but a feeble hold 
of the one practical principle which alone saves the Govern- 
ment of this country from deadlocks and revolutions. They 
are less disposed than the leaders of opinion among ourselves 
to abate what they may think strictly legal pretensions in 
obedience to the expediency which requires, beiore all things, 
that Government shall continue to exist; and it is much more 
to this difference of temper than to any peculiar difficulties 
involved in the position of a colony that the comparative 
failure of our colonial constitutions is due. And it must be 
confessed that the termination of the struggie has not been 
due to the growth of any conciliatory spirit in the leaders of 
the rival factions, nor indeed to the exercise of any ripe 
wisdom by our own Ministry, but simply to the lucky acci- 
dent that Sir Cuartes Daruina thought it a better specula- 
tion to resume his place as an official than to hold on to the 
chance of the 20,000/. which his Victorian friends were so 
anxious to bestow upon him. 


Up to the moment when the news of this resolution arrived 
in Melbourne, the Assembly and the Council were as little as 
ever disposed to allow the Government of the colony to go on, 
and the efforts which Sir H. Manners Surron, embarrassed 
as he was by inconsistent instructions from home, made to 
effect a compromise of some sort seemed only to inflame the 
dispute. Where the imbroglio would have ended if Sir 
Cuartes Daruine had held out, is one of those speculations 
which will interest curious philosophers more than practical. 
politicians ; but it is unfortunately only too easy to predict the 
jate of the Constitution of Victoria, if those who call 
themselves statesmen in the colony continue to exhibit the 
impracticable temper which has marked the controversy from 
beginning to end. The misplaced ingenuity which devised 
the scheme of submitting to mock judgments, as a means of 
defeating opposition, was not more fatal to government in 
any shape than the obstinacy with which all proposals for a 
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compromise were rejected by the popular party. When Mr. 
SiaDen took ofiice in the face of a hostile majority, and made 
an open question of the one absorbing dispute on which the 
recent elections had turned, it was scarcely to be expected 
that the majority in the Assembly would submit to a Ministry 
whose programme was merely to ensure the defeat of the 
proposed Daruine grant without assuming the responsibility 
of opposing it. But this attitude was speedily abandoned ; 
and not only did the Governor declare his desire to 
settle the question by conceding in substance all that the 
Opposition originally asked, but the Ministry actually 
consented to undergo the humiliation of proposing the very 
grant which they had hitherto strenuously resisted. Yet not 
even this would satisfy the angry Opposition; and when the 
Daruine grant and some of the pressing votes in supply were 
separately brought forward, they passed the one, and steadily 
refused the rest. Nothing, it was proclaimed, would satisfy 
them except the insertion of the grant in the general Appro- 
priation Bill—a condition which the Council were certain to 
reject, as they had rejected it from the first. The extreme 


party in the Assembly were not satisfied with the prospect of 


getting their intended bounty to the ex-GovERNor sanctioned, 
unless they could combine this solid success with a triumph 
which should humiliate the other branch of the Legislature 
as effectually as the unlucky stopgap Ministry had already 
been humiliated. Every chance of a compromise appeared 
further off than ever; and a second dissolution, which 
promised to be as ineffectual as the first, was among 
the current rumours of the day, when the startling news 
that Sir Cuartes Darina had given way changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. The Stapen Ministry, relieved 
from their great difficulty, attempted to carry on the public 
business; but a vote of want of confidence, expressed in 
unusually stringent terms, compelled them to make way for 
Mr. M‘Cutcoci and the other leaders of the Daruine party. 
The installation of the new Ministry was followed by an 
immediate grant of supplies, and the deadlock was termi- 
nated without having elicited from the popular party the 
slightest indication of a capacity to conduct public aflairs in a 
forbearing spirit. 

It is curious to notice that each party claims as a 
triumph a result to which neither in the least degree con- 
tributed. ‘The majority of the Assembly had relied, first 
on a piece of legal trickery, and afterwards on the brute 
strength of numbers, to overbear the resistance of the Legis- 
lative Council; and the friends of the Council insist, with as 
much cheerfulness as their case admits, that having steadily 
resisted a vote which has at last, no matter for what reasons, 
been abandoned, they remain as victors in possession of the 
field. ‘The ultra-democratic party, which is supreme in the 
Assembly, point to the recovery of power as the best evidence 


that they have conquered in the strife, and the re-election of 


all the new Ministers proves at any rate that they still 
command the confidence of the electors. They plume them- 
selves, moreover, on the restoration of Sir CuarLes Daring 
to his official prospects, as the fruit of their own pressure on the 
Home Government; and they rejoice over what they consider 
as a substantial, though not a literal, success in their efforts 
to reduce to a nullity the unlucky Council, whose function 
it is to perform the duties of our House of Lords without 
the aid of their dignity and prestige, and to check the 
irregularities of an Assembly that is incapable of the for- 
bearance and patienco which alone have enabled the Lords 
and Commons of England to exist together as independent 
branches of the same Legislature. Much of this rather tall talk 
may be the mere ebullition of feelings excited by a protracted 
struggle ; but if it should be found to express the permanent 
principles of either side, we may be sure that the days of the 
Constitution of Victoria are numbered. Two independent 
branches of a Legislature cannot by any possibility work, or 
even exist, together if one or both of them regards the utter 
discomfiture of the other as a legitimate object of political 
endeavour. It is because it has almost always been the policy 
of our statesmen to avert a direct antagonism between Lords 
and Commons that the maintenance of our system of govern- 
ment has been found practicable. With the sume temper 
there is no reason why the somewhat greater difficulties in- 
herent in the nature of a colonial constitution should not be 
successfully surmounted or escaped. But if war between the 
two Houses in Melbourne is regarded as the wholesome and 
natural way of working their legislative machinery, no long 
time is likely to elapse before a new casus belli will be found 
to bring about wnother deadlock which may not be so pro- 
videntially disposed of as the once memorable dispute about 
‘he DaRLing grant. The long interruption of Executive life 


must have occasioned a vast amount of individual hardshi 
besides the public mischief which is implied by a year’s 
stagnation in the progress of an advancing colony ; and it jg 
just possible that a sense of these inconveniences may tend ty 
discredit the sort of tactics which have produced them, By 
unless some reaction of this character should ensue, the drayy 
battle between the Houses is only postponed to a more eon. 
venient season ; and as yet there is no sign on either side of 
the predominance of that common sense which is the op} 
possible basis of practical statesmanship. The lesson of the 
late struggle is plain enough to read, but it is not so cle 
that the eyes of the Victorians are sufficiently open to dis. 
cern it. 


AMERICA, 


, = political contests of the United States are too ip. 
structive to be passed over in silence, but it is not 
satisfactory to reflect that impartial comments on America 
affairs may be confounded with Mr. Roesucx’s offensive 
remarks. The perfect good temper and good breeding of My, 
Reverpy Jounson have as far as possible counteracted the bad 
eflects which might have been expected from the conspicuous 
display, at the Sheffield dinner, of the opposite qualities; ye, 
Mr. Rorsuck, in his thoughtless vanity, has furnished a kind 
of excuse for the latest form of clamour which has been 
raised in the United States against England. ‘The demand 
of protection for naturalized citizens will seem less utterly 
factious and wanton when a well-known English politician 
has publicly insulted the immigrants from all parts of 
Europe, as contributing a dangerous element to the American 
population. It is true that Mr. Rorsuck was as oblivious of 
iact as of courtesy when he denounced the fiery Frenchma 
and the dumbiounded Spaniard, although neither nation 
contributes a perceptible fraction to the tide of Irish and 
German immigration. Mr. Reverpy Jounson perhaps ob- 
served that the censor of American institutions was careful 
to extend his unprovoked rudeness to France, to Spaia, 
to Germany, and to the imaginary home of assassins in 
Italy. Uniess the Sheffield challenge is accepted by the 
Republican or Democratic orators in the Presidential canvass, 
it may be hoped that the rights and wrongs of naturalized 
citizens have been sufficiently used by both parties in the 
debates of Congress and on the platforms of the rival Conven- 
tions. The principal speakers on either side have lately dealt 
with more serious questions in a tone which often contrasts 
favourably with the turgid rhetoric of ordinary discussions 
An American audience likes inflated commonplace and 
patriotic bluster because it has not acquired by cultivation 
the artificial taste for simplicity ; but the most hard-headed 
of communities, universally educated up to a certain point, 
appreciates logic and legal precedent almost as heartily as 
bombast. The flummery which Mr. Banks or Mr. Burm 
thinks good enough for Congress is not unfrequently dis 
carded when a practical object is to be attained by promoting 
the election of Grant or of Seymour. The reasons which 
are urged in support of the respective candidates may not be 
uniformly sound, but they are almost always propounded ia 
an argumentative shape. 

The leaders of both parties justly consider that the main 
issue in the contest relates to the reconstruction of the 
Southern States; and the Republicans, as well as the Demo- 
crats, have a plausible and consistent theory by which recett 
legislation is vindicated or condemned. As in all similar 
controversies, the disputants move in different planes of ret 
soning, so that their arguments are seldom brought into direct 
collision, and the systematic demonstrations of opposite pt 
positions bear but indirectly on practical conclusions; but 
the laborious effort to persuade political parties that they are 
in the right is creditable to the popular conscience and unde 
standing. ‘The Democrats take their stand on the Constitt- 
tion, which assuredly never contemplated the exclusion 4 
States from a share in the Presidential election, the dete 
mination by Congress of the suffrage, the imposition of te 
oaths, or the military administration of civil atlairs. Acca 
ing to the Democratic doctrine, the Southern States, having 
submitted to the fortune of war, are restored to their rights 
and they must take part in Federal affairs as soverelg> 
States, or not at all. The Democratic speakers urge W! 
greater force that the transfer of power from the white 
citizens to the freedmen is unnatural and oppressive; 
they appeal to the deliberate judgment of nearly 4 
Northern States, which have steadily refused within thelr oo 
borders to extend the franchise to negroes. ‘The theory 
the Democrats is the same which was held by Mr. — 
and by the great bulk of the Republican party, before 
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extreme faction under Mr. Stevens acquired the control of Con- 

. The rejection, by the Southern States, of the fourteenth 
Constitutional Amendment changed the current of opinion in 
the North; but the reluctance of the conquered population 
to concur in the disfranchisement of the best of their fellow- 
citizens was not undeserving of respect. The system of re- 
construction which was just in 1865 cannot have become 
unreasonable by the lapse of three years; and the Sibylline 
ractice of aggravating demands when moderate concessions are 
refused is better suited to belligerents negotiating a peace 
than to legislators providing for the permanent reconciliation 
of domestic differences. It scarcely becomes statesmen to 


admit that, after demanding too little through weakness or | 


timidity, they have enhanced their terms in revenge for 
contumacious delay. 

The Republicans construct their logical fabric on the 
fundamental assumption that the war superseded the 
constitutional rights of the Southern States. Either, it 
is argued at = length, the people of the South were 
enemies, Who have now become subject to the will of the 
conqueror, or they were traitors, who can only hope for 
mercy at the discretion of the Government which they have 
wronged. ‘The reconstruction measures are, accordingly, 
mere acts of grace, which might have been withheld or 
restricted; and the pardoned offenders ought to substitute 
eager professions of gratitude for indignant remonstrances, as 
devotees strive to deprecate the wrath of Heaven by enlarging 
on their own demerits, and on the gratuitous beneficence which 
they could, according to their own account, scarcely have 
anticipated. It is not easy to escape from the sophistical 
dilemma, except by substituting considerations of duty and 
expediency for deductions of legal right. The question is not 
whether six or seven millions of American citizens are liable 
to be hanged or to be outlawed, but how they can most 
speedily and safely be restored to their former condition. It 
isnot desirable to make an Ireland of one-half of the terri- 
tory ofthe Union, containing a third of the whole population. 
But for the existence of the negroes the Democratic policy 
would be indisputably preferable to the actual system of re- 
construction; but circumstances have imposed on the North 
the duty of protecting, if possible, from oppression the freed- 
men who have, almost by accident, become the clients of the 
authors of emancipation. The conventional American 
panacea of the suffrage has been applied in good faith; and 
if the possession of a vote is found to protect the negro 
without enabling him to oppress his superiors, the Republican 
experiment will require no justification in the way of argu- 
ments drawn from the law of conquest. If, on the other 
hand, the supremacy of American citizens within their own 
dominion proves to be incompatible with the wellbeing 
of the coloured population, true reconstruction will not be 
effected by any process of legislation. ‘The Democrats, in 
substance, are the champions of the whites, and the Re- 
publicans of the negroes. Reason and prejudice on this 
side and on that are almost equally balauced; but an im- 
partial American patriot would probably vote for Grant 
against Seymour, both because the Republican party includes 
the most respectable portion of the community, and on the 
ground that it is dangerous to disturb existing legislation. 
Whatever may be the legal condition of the Southern States, 
wanquillity and time will inevitably redress the grievances of 

superior race; and, when the white citizens recover the 
control of their State Governments, they will have no difli- 
culty in modifying the laws of which they at present 


The supplementary professions of the contending parties 
Tepresent their estimates of popular opinion rather than their 
geauine convictions. The majority of Democrats advocate 
tepudiation because the Western States dislike the payment 
of their debts; and a large section of Republicans has adopted 

same principles for precisely the same reason. The wide 
extension, in the United States, of elementary education has 
greatly facilitated the spread of plausible fallacies, while the 
Tarity of solid instruction renders it difficult to obtain a 

ing for scientific principles. Mr. Suerman, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, lately delivered an 

borate speech in vindication of national fraud, although 
Probably neither the orator nor his sympathizing hearers 
Were prepared to perpetrate conscious dishonesty. After pro- 
Pounding the doctrine that the debt was payable in paper 
money, Mr. Suzrman dilated on the expediency of making 
Paper as valuable as gold; yet he objected to the contraction 
of the currency which could alone effect the proposed result, 
and he failed to perceive that a debtor is not likely by his 
OWN action to make his legal obligations more heavy. If it 


is right to pay the public creditor in greenbacks, it is as 
judicious and as justifiable to depreciate the greenbacks by 
inflation, as to cheapen gold when debts are to be discharged 
in specie. Mr. Suerman was the author of the scheme for 
substituting a new five per cent. stock for the six per cent. 
Five-Twenties; and although he abstained for the time 
from announcing his present conclusions, it was evident 
that he was only a repudiator “ with a circumbendibus.” 
There is reason to believe that the Supreme Court will, in its 
judgment in a suit now awaiting decision, declare that the 
Lega! Tender Act, on which Democratic and Republican 
repudiators exclusively rely, is unconstitutional and void ; 
but when a debtor who cannot be subjected to legal process 
has resolved to cheat his creditor, there will be no difliculty 
in devising fresh excuses for fraud. As both parties have 
now virtually adopted Mr. Penpieton’s policy, financial 
questions will probably exercise little influence on the elec- 
tion. While the Republicans have swallowed repudiation, the 
Democrats have withdrawn their former hostility to protective 
tariffs, and the great majority of both parties are united in 
condemning good faith and free-trade. The contest will, 
therefore, be confined to the main issue of reconstruction ; 
and there is little apparent reason to doubt that the Repub- 
licans will carry the great majority of States. 


BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY. 


FPXHE late accounts from Paraguay are puzzling; but 

when it is remembered that the Brazilians tell their own 
story, it seems doubtful whether the allies have gained any 
decisive advantage. The official reports admit that two 
attacks on Humaita were repulsed with great loss, but the 
final occupation of the abandoned fortress is naturally 
described as an important success. It may be conjectured 
that the evacuation of the fortress was directly or indi- 
rectly caused by the operations of the ironclad vessels 
which passed the batteries several months ago. The des- 
perate attempts of the Paraguay forces to board the 
men-of-war prove the importance which was attached to 
their presence; and the statement that the garrison was 
starved out by want of provisions is only intelligible on the 
supposition that, by commanding the upper waters of the 
river, the invaders had intercepted the communications of 
the defending army. As usual in such cases, the captors 
of Humuaita iound a large number of guns of position, and 
possibly they may also have obtained a store of ammunition. 
The garrison, which is said to number 4,000 men, had retreated 
without loss into the district called the Gran Chaco, a large 
province traversed by one of the great affluents of the river 
Paraguay. President Lopez has probably been making prepa- 
ratious fur the retreat from Humaita from the time when his 
position was turned by the Brazilian ships; and if he can 
keep the euemy at bay before some new iortress for another 
year, he may reasonably expect that the alliance will be 
dissolved, or that Brazil will become tired of the war. The 
obstinacy which so long deprived Paraguay of the advantages 
of foreign commerce may, for warlike purposes, render the 
country comparauvely invulnerable; for of all the common 
arguments against free trade the least chimerical is founded 
on the mutual interdependence which is created by com- 
mercial intercourse. It would seem that the allies can at 


‘their pleasure close the navigation temporarily or permanently, 


especially if they think fit to establish themselves at Humaita. 
In the American war the control of the great rivers was one 
of the principal means by which the Federal Government 
effected the subjugation of the South; and even when the 
Conlederate prospects were brightest, it seemed impossible 
that New Orleans should be recovered. ‘The low organization 
of a half-civilized country presents no vital point for attack. 
A Brazilian garrison at Humaita might contixe the people of 
Paraguay to their own wide territory; but they have long 
been uccustomed to isolation, and for two or three years the 
entire State has been practically blockaded. It may be 
assumed that the new point of defence will be inaccessible to 
large vessels, and it is comparatively easy to render a river 
impassable to gunboats. 

‘he losses of the assailants in the attack on Humaita 
may supply a reason, and the occupation of the fortress 
an excuse, for the discontinuance of active operations, 
if not for the conclusion of peace. The reported slack- 
ness of the Marquis Caxias, who has hitherto been de- 
scribed as a daring and victorious commander, may not 
improbably have been caused by a knowledge that he was not 
in « position to risk heavy losses. If he has arrived at the 
conclusion that he has acquired jor himseli’ and his army all 
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the glory which is likely to be won, he may perhaps think 
that the present time affords a favourable opportunity of 
returning, with or without the title of Duke of Humaita. 
The dissensions which inevitably occur during every cam- 

ign conducted by allied generals seem not to be wanting 
in the camp. Some Brazilian narrators throw the blame of 
the repulse on the Argentine troops, who in their turn will 
not fail to retaliate on the Brazilians. Although it is difficult 
to understand the politics of a South American Republic, 
the party of peace seems to be gaining ground at Buenos 
Ayres; and General Urquiza, who has always been hostile 
to the war party, is raising troops in some of the provinces of 
the loosely-knit Confederacy. ‘The supporters of the war at 
Montevideo are probably unpopular, as they are only main- 
tained in power by foreign aid. Even in Brazil itself the 
new Minister is supposed to incline to peace, nor can he be 
at a loss for arguments to justify his opinions. The credit of 
the Empire is declining with the rapid increase of the 
national debt, and recruits are almost as difficult to procure 
as money. A little judicious boasting and ilattery will pro- 
pitiate the national pride as far as it is engaged in the 
struggle. Although the pretexts for the war have never 
been made thoroughly intelligible to Europeans, there can 
be little doubt that it has been on the whole popular in 
Brazil. A new State likes to make the beginning of a 
history in which it is necessarily deficient. Whatever may 
have been the magnitude of the various conilicts with the 
enemy, it is a kind of achievement to have maintained an 
army and a flotilla for two or three years at a_ great 
distance from the base of operations, and the alliance 
with the Republics of the Plata has proved that Brazil is 
the most considerable Power of South-Western America, 
It will be generally allowed that the systematic and regular 
war between the allied States and Varaguay indicates a 
higher civilization than the barbarous anarchy of Mexico. 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and Kio Janciro are commercial 
cities, although a large portion of Brazilian and Argentine 
territory is inhabited by ilmost savage tribes; and Paraguay, 
like Brazil, enjoys the great advantage of a settled and 
hereditary Government. Monarchy would probably be better 
adapted to all parts of Spanish America than the repub- 
lican system which has been borrowed from the United 
States. The Presidents and Dictators who follow each other 
in rapid succession virtually exercise kingly power during 
their tenure of office; but the worst possible characteristic 
of a Government is that it should be the prize of military 
adventure. 

The mediation of the United States was long since rejected 
by Brazil, and, if peace is desired, there is no apparent necessity 
for the intervention of any arbitrator. The allies can finish the 
war at pleasure by discontinuing the invasion; or, if they 
wish to extort concessions, President Lopez may probably find 
it for his interest to pay a considerable price for the restora- 
tion of peace. The Brazilian party in Uruguay will readily 
conform to the policy of the Empire, as they will be in no 
danger of a fresh expedition from Paraguay. The demand of 
free navigation for commercial vessels wiil probably be 
granted under sufficient pressure; but the President of 
Paracuay will never willingly allow ships of war to pass 
through his territories from one Brazilian province to another. 
It is certain that Brazil would, except under compulsion, 
never open the Amazon and its tributaries to foreign navies. 
If the Emperor of Brazit requires armed vessels for police 
purposes in the province of Matto Grosso, it can scarcely be 
more necessary that they should communicate with the sea 
than that ships on the Canadian lakes or on the Caspian 
should enjoy a similar facility. At some future time the 
basins of the Plata and the Amazon will probably be united 
by canals. 


If it is true that the remote States of Bolivia and Chili 
are endeavouring to exercise a diplomatic influence in favour 
of Paraguay, their interference attords a curious illustration 
of the effect on the imagination of a common colonial his- 
tory and a visible geographical unity. The claim of the 
United States to an exclusive protectorate over the weaker 
Powers of the Westernthemisphere is entirely derived {rom 
the map. The Spanish and Portuguese Governments which 
rule over mixed races in the Southern Continent have a some- 
what closer connexion, because they speak dialects of one 
language, and because they all profess the same religious 
faith; but unless the Emperor of Braz, and his advisers 
voluntarily respond to the overtures of neutral States, neither 
Bolivia nor Chili can enforce their demands. It may happen, 
in North America as in many parts of the Old World, that 
war advances civilization by cultivating the habit of common 


action and the sense of national unity. In the present strugole 
the want of soldiers has to a certain extent accelerated the abo, 
tion of slavery in Brazil, for negroes have sometimes been worth 
more for war than for labour, and service in the army n 
sarily involves emancipation. In the Republics of the Plata, 
and in Paraguay, there are no slaves to liberate; and the 
advantages which Buenos Ayres derives from the war have 
hitherto been confined to the profits of supplying the Brazilian 
Commissariat, although it is possible that on the conclusion of 
peace some facilities of navigation may be acquired. It ny 
be hoped that some of the English residents in Paraguay ma 
after their return to the known world, possess suflicient litera . 
ability to remove a portion of the darkness which now regs 
on those remote regions. There are undoubtedly materials 
for a considerable commerce with a country which has may 
valuable productions and no considerable manufactures; py 
it would be more interesting, if not more profitable, to lean 
whether a peaceable and orderly Government has really beg 
established in almost the only part of Spanish America whic) 
has not been disturbed by incessant revolutions. The imitg. 
tive habits of new modern States have produced, in Parag 
as elsewhere, the institution of a Parliament, but there inn 
reason to suppose that it practically shares the power of the 
PRESIDENT. 


THE CAB STRIKE. 


— the organ of the Trades’ Unions, the Beehiv, 
has not ventured to come forward with any jusi- 
fication of the Cab Strike. Clericus clericum non decinat, 
and dog does not eat dog; so it would be hopeless, wha 
cabby only ruins cabby, to make a case out of it. 0 
all suicidal and perfectly illogical results of the Union and 
strike principle, the late Cab Strike was the most indefensibl, 
being conceived and carried out, as though by design and of 
purpose, to bring the thing to a stark, staring, and mos 
obvious absurdity. As to the original dispute between the 
railway authorities and the cab trade, the argument clearly 
preponderates in favour of the Companies. The cab busines 
is one of those branches of municipal and public order which 
cannot fall under the general conditions of Free-trade. There 
must be special regulations which govern the carrying trade, 
because the persons who conduct it have a certain monopoly, 
and a monopoly must have its restrictions. Public camias 
ure, as it were, trustees for the public; they are entrusted 
with valuable commodities on the public credit, and the public 
must take certain guarantees for its own safety, and fa 
the security of goods committed to the care of monopoliss 
on this public credit. Hence the laws which impose certail 
liabilities on public carriers, while at the same time limiting 
their responsibility. Now a cab proprictor is a public came, 
and his licence imposes certain restrictions on him. So iti 
with the Railway Companies. They are responsible for thei 
passengers’ goods and luggage so long as they are on the 
railway premises. Innkeepers are on much the same footing 
It is because the cab-owners will not or cannot see this, tht 
they proclaim what is their first great misrepresentation, tl 
zporov Yevdog which they offer for their justification. They 
say, “If the non-privileged cabs are good enough to take 
“« Dassengers to a railway, they are good enough to take then 
“back again.” This is just what the case is not. ‘The hire 
of a cab or a porter is responsible, but responsible of cour 
to himself only, for bringing himself’ and his luggage to 
railway premises; but the Company is responsible for te 
passenger and his luggage till they are out of the railway 
premises. Inside the railway station is private propel} 
and all that it contains is under the custody, and has! 
lien on the responsibility, of the Company; but outside te 
station is the public highway, subject only to the om 
mon law. If, therefore, im order to protect theinselves 
their customers, the Companies resolve only to employ cabs 
and cab-drivers which are in fact part of their stall, a 
which they accept as much as they do their pore 
they have a perfect right to do so. And most & 
tainly the public benefit by it. If a railway save 
were open to the whole miscellaneous horde of cabmet, 
all prowling and fighting for fares and luggage, secur} 
to person and property would be lost. There must be 
strictions on the porters and vehicles admitted within 
precincts of railway stations and dockyards and 
wharis. In every capital in Europe such restrictions a 
and the first requisites of society demand it. wer 
ticket-porters are a very old instance of this ew: 
on a special calling. It would be just as reasonable lot 
the amateur porters and touts and gamins of London © 
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it a grievance that the railways employ privileged porters, 
who are their own servants, as that they employ privileged 
Whatever grievance the non-privileged cabs may pre- 
tend as against the Railway Companies, it is one which they 
have in common with every honest or dishonest gentleman on 
the loose who may think himself aggrieved because he cannot 
earn an honest penny by lounging about an arrival platform 
for the chance of a job in carrying—or, in the Shakspearian 
gense, conveying—our portmanteaus and desks. So that it 
gems to come to this, that while the privileged cabs are 
rivileged in the interest and for the protection of the public, 
the Railway Companies are fighting a public battle. It is for 
the cab-proprietors generally to make good their assertion 
that they have been striking in the interest of the public as 
well as of themselves. 


They assert this glibly and roundly, not perhaps without 
that especial emphasis with which they are in the wont of 
younding their assertions. But a grievance is not a grievance 
till it is felt. If we have suffered by reason of these privileged 
cabs, we have, as a patient public, exhibited long-suffering 
which is not only Christian, but perfectly asinine. The groans 
of the Britons are not usually suppressed; on the contrary, 
wetuke great glory and pride in whining and moaning in 
public. The grievance season is now at its full; the wrongs 
weendure from innkeepers, perambulators, and organ-boys fill 
daily columns of the journals. Every conceivable sin of 
railways is hunted up, and with much circumlocution sighed 
over. But we never knew, till the cab-drivers on strike told 
us, that we suffered because the Railway Companies en- 
couraged a better style of cabs, and exercised some surveillance 
over their drivers and their somewhat pronounced style of 
language and manners. The real fact is this, that the cab trade 
is overdone; the system of middle-men and subletting bears 
its usual fruits. And railway extension throughout London 
by the metropulitan and suburban lines decreases the de- 
mand for locomotion by cabs. It is a saving both in time 
aid money to get from Charing Cross to the City, or from 
Paddington to the City, by rail rather than by cab. When 
the cab-drivers, assembled in secession on the Sacred Mount 
dear to sedition rather than to primroses, spoke of cabs 
plying for hours without a fare, and professed to wonder how 
it was that, with the population of London increasing at the 
rate of 50,000 a year, and new streets springing up every- 
where, the trade was decreasing, they acknowledged the reason 
of their grievance, but declined to follow it to its legitimate 
conclusion. If, as they admit in the language of their coryphzeus 
Barves, “ the Chatham and Dover running everywhere, and 
“the Metropolitan, and all that lot, took the bread out of their 
“mouths,” they ought to see that we have more eabs thau 
work for them to do, and that the inevitable consequence 
must follow, that less money, men, and horses must be in- 
vested in the trade. Cabbery must, in its degree, follow 
stage-coaches and ‘Thames wherries. Precisely what the 
London cab-drivers say now, the London watermen said in 
days gone by. Penny steamboats have improved scullers and 
jolly young watermen from off the face of the Thames, and 
the multiplication and intercommunion of London railways is 
gtadually curtailing the necessity of cabby. Like other noble 

titish institutions, he will survive only iu an attenuated form, 
and, though perhaps we shall not much regret his humiliation, 
iu humbled proportions. His ancient days of savagery and 
yrauny are beginning at least to be abridged, and he must, 

ethe Roman Empire, submit to his decline and fall. He 
must be content, even as Churches, to be disestablished. He 
may have his grievances; all trades which in any way are 
Counected with special taxation have grievances; and we do 
hot say that the licensing system is perfect either as regards 
cabs, beer, post-horse duty, or malt, And, more than this, the 
trade warisky one. It dvpends on the weather, on the price 
{corn and fodder, on all sorts of exceptional influences. 
ut so do many other trades; and cab-proprietorship and 
cab-driving must submit to the laws of trade. If the cab- 
Swners do not get a proper interest for their capital, they must 

as other capitalists do; if the cab-drivers are reduced to 

“tings aud a penny loaf, they must look out for some occu- 
tion which will bring them in oysters and chablis if they 
Cah get it, 

_ i the Meantime, as cabbery finds itself to be in evil case, 
i ne “ib nag on the public, which certainly has done 
in cabe — The public caunot afford to be driving about 
hone day, so the owners and drivers say we shall 
cabs at all, We shall next hear, because the butchers 

€ts do not find this year’s profits so great as those of 

— that they all agree to shut up their shops. ‘They 
Y®y 80, but they will never do it. They cannot do it; 
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the laws of nature are too strong for them. And so in the 
long run—only it happened to be a short run—it came to 
pass that in three days the law of supply and demand beat 
the cab strike. The cab strike melted away. The Railway 
Companies very properly refused to give way. Why should 
they have succumbed ? They had nothing to lose by the 
strike. The railway travellers were not inconvenienced in 
any appreciable degree. And as to the general public, the 
thing would have soon settled itself. If the associ:ted 
owners had much longer declined to send out their horses 
and cabs, other horses and cabs would have been called out 
by such necessities as still existed. The occasion was much 
against the secessionists. It is the slack time of the year. 
Halt London is empty, and the maiu drain on its popu- 
lation is precisely of those classes who are the best customers 
of the cabs. Cabbery could never have fought under 
worse, nor could the public ever have resisted under better, 
conditions. We have had a cab strike befure this; and 
the strikers got the worst of it then; and they have got 
the worst of it again. Even as things are, we have learned 
a lesson or two. Although there was inconvenience, it 
was an inconvenience which was very far from being in- 
tolerable. Cabby has certainly dealt us a rather spiteful 
and cowardly blow, but we can assure him that it did 
not hurt us much. We really think that we got through it 
without much loss of temper. Anyhow, our calm streets and 
passable thoroughfares cleared from the loitering and loafing 
ruck of “ growlers” and “ creepers,” and cabs unattached ana 
on the loose, proved to us that half the dangers, and more 
than half the inconvenience, of London strects can be prevented 
by reducing the number of cabs. This must be, by the 
inevitable and fatal law of economy, the upshot of the whole 
matter. The opportunities of driving us down and cursing us 
down will be abridged; and we are grateful for those few 
days of the strike, adorned as they were with the usual 
ornamental accompaniments of a strike—starvation, picket- 
ting, and the introduction of some of the more heroic cham- 
pions of the strike to the police office and the prison van. 
Now that cabby has returned to his work—starved perhajs 
and naked, but certainly not ashamed—now it will be our 
turn. The orators of Primrose Hill and Trafalgar Square 
have had their innings, and have made a bad score. It is 
our turn to take up the bat; and it will be our own fault 
if we do not remember this little playful exuberance of 
temper on the part of our friends. There is such a 
thing as a Table of Legal Fares, and it requires very little 
resolution or study to read it up. Now that things have 
returned to their old state it will be cabby’s merited punisli- 
ment, as certainly it will be his lot, to find that the extra 
sixpences and shillings beyond the legal fare are for the 
future seriously abridged. And, more than this, we can, for 
an authority, quote his own example. The non-privileged cab 
owners and drivers amused themselves in their forced hours of 
ease in hiring their privileged brethren at the lowest statutable 
fare, and took it out of them to the last hair’s-breadth and 
second. It was a joke which it was pleasant to see cabby 
appreciate; now it will turn to be serious. This is just what 
we intend to do; and we are much obliged to the strikers for 
pointing to this leaf in their book. 


BAD SPEECHES. 


OR the next ten weeks or more the whole country will 

be ablaze with the flames of oratory. Large towns and 
small, great manufacturing centres and country villages, wii 
be roused and shaken by the mild or fervid eloquence of eager 
candidates. The clergy, sore and contrite under the abuse 
which the recent controversy as to pulpit shortcomings ha; 
heaped upon them, will no doubt flock to political meetings 
to study the oratorical style which gives laymen the right to 
lecture and revile them for their bad elocution, their wordy 
rhetoric, and the vapidity and damnable iteration of their matter. 
The whole country, borough and county, will go wild with ora- 
torical excitement, and the fierce democracy which the Conser- 
vative party has called to power will be wielded at will by a 
thousand masters of the tongue. Many thousands of speeches, long 
and short, will be made every week, and if we attempt to sui 
up the total made during the whole election we may be landed 
among the unfathomable mysteries of hundreds of thousands, 
millions, and the rest. Let any man, who knows what English 
public speaking is and means, reflect what this signifies—what 
yrievous woe and suffering, what purposeless self-exercisings aud 
unending endurance, what spectacles of fatuous exertion in the 
speakers, and of fatuous tolerance in their listeners. For two 
things, alas, are past ——- that the Briton loves beyond ali 
other men to make a speech ; secondly, that beyond all other 


articulate-speaking beings he is clumsy and incompetent in the 
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art. Whoever has had to arrange a public meeting knows that 
the prime difficulty of all is how to make room enough in the 

roceedings for all the aspirants to oratorical fame and glory. 

wenty men at least, whom it is particularly desirable to con- 
ciliate and keep in good humour, are all panting for an occa- 
sion to get upon their legs and win Demosthenic repute, even 
by seconding some formal and insignificant little resolution rather 
than not speak at all. And it is nearly as certain as that they 
are ambitious that they are absolutely incapable of putting 
two consecutive sentences together, if even they can all manage 
to frame a single sentence with a beginning and an end and 
a pretty firm middle. The curious thing is that they are fully 
aware of this beforehand. They have no better grounds for 
knowing that two and two make four than they have for knowing 
that to stand up before a crowd of people is to find the tongue 
cleaving to the roof of the mouth, the knees shaking, the cheeks 
violently flushed or bloodless, the right arm that should have 
been so nobly gesticulatory hanging limp and uncontrollable. 
But they somehow expect that a miracle will be wrought. They 
never expect that a miracle will make two and two into five if 
they are creditors, nor into three if they are debtors, but somehow 
they do expect all the unforturate unilormities of their experience 
to be suspended in their successive attempts at public speaking. 
In spite of a mournful past, they hope that at length some god 
from a machine will loosen their tongues and unseal their lips, 
and open those fountains of hidden speech which ave confidently 
supposed to lie in their inner depths. ‘Time after time they wait 
and wait in vain for some Moses who shall strike the rock, and 
bring forth refreshing oratorical floods. The rock remains what 
it was—arid, immovable, giving forth no oratorical floods. The 
proverb about patience and perseverance is the iynis futuus of these 
misguided souls, for neither patience nor perseverance can give 
them the fiery wings of the speaker. The story of the difficulties 
which Demosthenes had to overcome is their curse, because they 
are persuaded that they too, if they could declaim with pebbles 
in the mouth to the sea-waves, would become great; and thus they 
squander hope, and waste time, and weary their brethren who are 
not as the sea-waves, inasmuch as they have ears and nerves. 
Tt is quite true that anybody can make himself a decent speaker 
by labour and attention and constant practice; and little 
historical story-books and axa and biographical anecdotes supply 
plenty of examples of men who by these meuns have overcome 
all manner of original difficulties. But then these wretched folk 
who are making life a burden to their fellow-citizens by endless 
speeches do not comply with the conditions. They labour, but it 
is in the face of their audience instead of previously. Practice they 
cannot get, because, may the gods be thanked, elections are not 
always going on, anda discreet public takes excellent care that 
experimentation on its vile body shall be suspended at most other 
times. Bad oratory in a general way is not permitted except on 
Sundays. So that the vaulting ambition which is just now 
devoted to taking the chair, moving that this meeting having 
heard the views of Mr. Facing-both-ways Dives is of opinion that 
he is an empty-headed humbug, but, being the party nominee, 
must be supported, or seconding such a motion, or speaking to it, 
or proposing or seconding or speaking to an amendment — all 
this ambition and energy, it is wonderful to think, will by 
December be fastened up and safely stowed away on its shelf for a 
very long time tocome. Only why should it not be moderated, 
and its impetuosity stayed beforehand? Why should not 
speakers who cannot speak restrain their rhetorical fires, and 
quench that wild passion of theirs for seconding resolutions and 
votes of thanks? There are, it is true, persous who maintain 
that the people who crowd to public meetings like this endless 
speaking, and would be much disappointed if they were de- 
frauded of one jot or tittle of the conventional forms proper to 
such occasions. The mcre speakers the better, according to 
this theory, provided that they all comprehend the advantages 
and recommendations of brevity. But then where is the speaker 
on these occasions who does comprehend the recommendation of 
brevity? You give the thirsting man a chance of a long pull at 
the cup, and yet expect him to be content with a little sip. 
Your local orator has read about perseverance and Demosthenes 
and Charles Fox and Mr. Disraeli, and so declines to spoil his 
little experiments just because a few hundred blockheads are 
yawning, and have the bad taste to be tired. 

Then there are the more important personages, the candidates 
themselves, of whom it is no calumny to say that they often 
speak a great deal worse than the humblest and least oratorical of 
their backers. An uneducated man sometimes redeems himself 
by quaint or racy apopbthegms which smack of the soil, but his 
chiet, who has been to college, is of course very much above giving 
this kind of salt to his savourless discourse. There is something in- 
credible and deplorable, what the French would style impossible, 
in the figures which men are not ashamed to cut on platforms, in 
market-places, and other exalted spots, before their fellow-men ; 
and we are all so accustomed to these ineffable displays as to think 
it rather a matter for amazement and congratulation if anybody 
behaves himself as sensibly on a platform as he is wont to do ata 
dinner-table or in a drawing-room. In spite of our being a nation 
which accompanies most of its important public activity with a 
surfeit of speeches, those who can make a speech of even the most 
moderate quality are as precious pearls to election managers. 

Probably nineteen out of every twenty candidates who will get up 
in and again between now and December to address electors 
will show an entire want of every element that goes to good 
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oratory of even the very plainest kind. They are at the mercy 
their memory, to begin with. If one sentence of that bald 
which they have so carefully prepared beforehand escapes from if 
place, a thousand demoniac images start up before their ¢ eS, they 
now not whether they are standing or sitting, the tongue ref ity 
office, and the whole oratorical fabric totters and probably falls int 
a thousand disjointed pieces—a miserable end, which not even the 
applause of the most indefatigable party claque can either 
or retard. If presence of mind or self-control, which is the first 
essential of decent speaking, be wanting to these unhap 
so, as a general rule, is the second essential—the power of improg. 
ing their hearers with their sincerity, simplicity, and sing). 
mindedness. All who have studied the subject agree that, g 
least with large and promiscuous assemblages, the air of convicting 
and plain honesty in the speaker infallibly opens the hearts of 
hearers. But not every sincere man can — this air to bis 
public deliverances, for not every sincere man has that perfect an 
unsophisticated confidence in the truth and wisdom of what he js 
urging which would enable him to throw himself firmly agj 
simply on that, without ever thinking of studied forms and rhetp. 
rical proprieties. It is not enough that he should be sincep, 
His sincerity must be of the full-blooded sort which shall ingpin 
him, and bear him up faraway from that self-consciousness which 
is the bane of the speaker. If a man is thinking more of himsj 
than of his cause, or, to put it rather differently, if he is incapable 
of forgetting himself in his cause, he may succeed with a closy 
audience, but he will never carry the hearts of a crowd. Not 
only to be, but to show yourself, thoroughly in earnest, is the 
certain key to oratorical success, and will largely if not entirely 
atone for defective fancy, insufficient variety, almost for exc. 
sive length. People are keen to detect the pre-occupied mame 
which shows that the orator is not delivering his thoughts» 
they come, and that his tongue is always at least one senteng 
behind his thoughts—and to discover this is to listen with half 
an ear. Yet this pre-occupation greets you more or less ¢ 
every public meeting you attend. The speakers, instead of stani- 
ing firm on their feet, and there frankly delivering that which 
it is in them to deliver, move uneasily to and fro, and show 
every onlooker that even as they talk they are busy fumb- 
ling with mysterious and awkward parcels of thought in dak 
and inner regions of the mind. Everybody knows how this 
sort of pre-occupation disgusts one in private life. The disgustis 
not lessened but heightened when we see it in gy 
long-suffering custom teaches us to endure it, j 


hen, just a 
private theatricals usually break down because you cannot prevail 
upon amateurs to learn their parts perfectly, so orators come to 
grief because they only half prepare what they are going to sy, 
There can be no doubt that he who wishes to make an effective 
speech has only two alternatives—he may either refrain from pr 
paration altogether, or he must prepare laboriously and thoroughly. 
There is another essential—that a man should have something to 
say of his own, and that he should know exactly what it is thathe 
means, and know fully why he means it. Perhaps this is the poiat 
at which, more than any other, the great tribe of candidates breals 
hopelessly down. 


THE HABIT OF CONDESCENSION. 


HERE are people of all degrces whose lives must needs be 

passed among their inferiors. Fate rules this for Pops 
Emperors, and Kings. It is likewise the necessity of lofty gems 
and penetrating intellect that they seldom meet their mat 
Again, it is the doom of multitudes, in the way of their calling 
to be cut off from the biightening contact of equals and superios 
The schoolmaster, the Indian judge, the country curate who lives 
remote, have to spend their days in intercourse with minds ® 
which they must condescend. But in all these cases isolatit 
from equal fellowship is felt to be an evil, and every remission d 
the interdict is caught at as a benefit as well as a relief, Itt 
when the condition is deliberately chosen that a life spa 
amid inferiors is esteemed a good in itself, and the choice 2 
highest degree meritorious in the man who makes it and adv 
tageous to those who profit by it; and this whether we take i 
fexiority to apply to station, education, or intellect. And it 8 
the stricter schools of religion alone that we find men holdivg 
this relation to their species put forward, as such, for pre 
No doubt there are many reasons for this, We only state ® 
fact that the mere mention of such exclusive intescor 
considered the highest commendation of a man. | dee 
amongst the poor”; “he never goes into society” ; his old” 
is everything to him”; “he has withdrawn from the w - 
“he sees only a few friends who are like-minded, or those on 
who come to him for counsel and advice, or those who rely up 
It must, we see, be a natural tendency 
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most men, OF they forego intercourse and relaxation which would 
be pleasant to most men; and they always seem intent on eflecting 

real good. Yet, as Sydney Smith feared that no man can 
eect great benefits for his country without some sacrifice of the 
ninor virtues, so it seems to us that no man can devote himself 
in this exclusive way to persons he holds and treats as inferiors 
without acquiring a condescending habit of mind unfriendly to 
humility; and this is a necessary drawback to much goodness and 


WNo religious mind ever forgets, indeed, to enforce humiliation 
mo itself as the foremost Christian grace. But, in the first 
, the most conspicuous fact in the life of one who re- 
nounces the genial society of his equals on high religious 
unds seems to be a guarantee that he possesses the virtue in 
a special degree, for he cuts himself off from intellectual triumphs 
social distinctions ; and, in the next, he is in the continual 
ice of such humility as consists in comparing his imper- 
efforts with Infinite Perfection. In this sense, the acts of 
ious” su all other examples. ‘The world has no idea o 
imposi _ tests as are ieplied in the smallest requirements 
sibuitted to by professional adepts in this art; for with them it 
becomes an art. Nor of the self-abnegation and 
ration of intellect which becomes easy to minds practised 
Pas strain, and of which an example some time Mince so 
puch we adduce it here ; 
however, that the act of humility is to our poimt rather than 
the actor. We refer to Mr. Ward, the able tel of Papal 
Infallibility. “It has been said,” he tells us, “that I have 
shown repulsive arrogance by the confident tone in which I have 
my convictions”; and he goes on, with even surplusage 
ofself-accusation, to allow that not only arrogance but a hundred 
other faults may enter largely into his composition; but at the 
sme time “ — really prs that confidence of tone is in 
itself a proof of arrogance. “ Indeed,” he continues, “the very 
wdue intellectual self-confidence. In conformity with those 
every single in this 
i ever so remotely on faith aud morals—and there 
is hardly a sentence which ie not such a bearing—is sub- 
mitted by me with most absolute unreserve to the infallible 
a of the Holy See. Take any statement which may have 
made by me with the greatest confidence; if the Holy Lather 
dull see reason to censure it, my conviction of its unsoundness 
wil be (not merely far greater in degree, but) indefinitely higher 
inkind, than my present persuasion of its truth.” This surely isa 
wonderful instance of humility in its own line. Our high apprecia- 
tion of that virtue could never lead us to such self-abasement. It 
uustsatisfy the Pope himself ; but still it seems to leave Mr. Ward 
exactly where he was towards the rest of mankind. If people called 
him arrogant before, there is nothing to prevent their calling him 
It isin this sense, if not in this degree, that every man 
ualously devoting himself to a cause, and separating himself from 
the criticism of equals, is humble. But we cannot rate high the 
influence upon the teacher of his own lessons of humility to other 
le, or of his own acts of humility as determining his view 
{his own position among men. We doubt whether any effort 
kind is equal in its effect on the character to those 
bs and checks which a man has to put up with amongst his 
tows; which come uncourted, and are in no sense voluntary 
uctions ; which force him to recognise in others qualities in 
Which he is deficient, infuse a sense of insiynificance, make him 
for the moment unequal to his task, remind him that he is a 
feeble advocate for his cause, and that perhaps that cause itself 
# tot the one only key to truth. Nothing but direct contact 
With independent vigorous minds will do this for a man, and no 
we with strength to rally from it will fail to own himself the 
. for the discipline. The student who reads only what is 
o0 his own side, and would willingly see nobody who does 
hot agree with him, whatever his native powers and perspicacity, 
af Wetless to resist the influences of such a position. He talks 
Wiles with a sense of patronage and exclusive possession of 
— subject ; ogee at the same time he is unreasonably 
any sympathy, or seeming sympathy, that the distant 
World chances io bestow What immense 
“nae pitten given, by men who only see the world through the 
ve & few civil words, which may have been the whim of 
e hit of 2 or prompted by some personal feeling in the reviewer, 
because i J2 good-humoured patronage of some theory or dream, 
T It 18a theory or a dream and can never be anything more. 
sanguine reader the world seems to speak in this utterance ; 
18 surely beginning ; the careless phrases are invested 
hinglg fs hetic signiticance. It is only one who never puts 
defe lets J of contradiction, whose mind is warped by the 
tai with in his own povrer of eliciting that 
, 1 in his o 0 eliciting 
= ton fall into such illusions, of suppose the world so 
ty —— its errors and see things with his eyes. _ 
the ef theology, no doubt, removes it from 
tld inquirer - aching to other sciences. The theologian is no 
tered depo ter truth, but believes himself to possess it as a 
te jalo t which it is his duty to preserve from outrage; but 
bulma’) We temark upon in some men does not concern main 


disciples as a sixth sense of orthodoxy, but which bears tokens 
to others of commonplace irritability, nervous fretfulness at the 
unusual friction, and even a downright intolerance of contra- 
diction. Few persons are aware of the strong things that men 
of keen theological instincts and vigorous wills who have on 
principie eschewed the society of all who do not agree with 
them, and confined their sympathies to such as accept their 
dictation, will say of old friends who stop short of all their 
conclusions. Such utterances would indeed be impossible but 
for the self-reliance, and the hauteur in expressing it, so easily 
acquired among subservient minds, which of all things admire 
a lofty tone. People who never willingly oppose an objec- 
tion and hastily withdraw any opinion which is not fortunate 
enough to receive the approval of the master on whom they pin 
their faith, find something exhilarating and strengthening in ie 
nunciations approaching as near to anathema as the nineteenth 
century will bear. It is language they dare not use, but, as long 
as their leader takes all the responsibility, they like it; yet all the 
while it may have been provoked by mere surprise at finding an 
opinion combated, and an opposite view enforced, which long pre- 
scription only had removed from the limits of lawful debate. ‘There 
are men so alive to this danger that, with native power to 
be leaders, they decline the office for fear of the consequences 
to their own minds. No consideration for the blindness aud error 
of the masses, no desire for the elevation of their own nature 
above the common notion of the religious character, will tempt them 
to incur the risks of a life of perpetual condescension, of always 
teaching and never being taught, where they must reverse the 
natural dispensation of give and take, and renounce the homel 
discipline that this implies. To shrink from the conditions whic 
surround every appointed calling may argue failure in magnuanimity, 
but at least those who do so are never wanting in cases to justily 
the moderation of their own choice. 

But our subject by no means confines itself to leaders and such 
great guns. Dr. Johnson was once asked to write a funeral 
sermon for a tradesman’s daughter. He naturally inquired into 
the character of the deceased, and, being told that she was 
remarkable for her humility and condescension to inferiors, he ob- 
served that these were very laudable qualities, but that it might 
not be so easy to discover who the lady's inferiors were. ‘The 
habit of condescension depends less than might be supposed on this 
consideration, and appertains to a great many persons concerning 
whom the same difficulty arises, It is, in fact, one of the dangers 
of the active temperament; it is a foible—often no more—that grows 
out of viewing mankind exclusively from the side on which the 
worker hes to do with them. The class advertised for as “ earnest 
curates ” are required to be men of this sort. They are supposed 
to be so absorbed in the exigencies of parish work that they 
have neither time nor inclination for anything beyond it. 
All honour to the impulse that carries them along; but, un- 
checked by intervals of free intercourse with equals, it is apt 
to bear men into a habit of treating human souls too much 
as a mass, to be worked upon and moulded into one pattern 
and common type after the moulder’s design. We have seen 
aman in zealous talk of his work, positively kneading his parish 
with both his hands; thus illustrating by pantomimic action 
how, according to technical phrase, it is to be “worked.’’? In 
sympathy with these souls, each so distinct, aud in its own appre- 
hension needing such delicate handling, it jars upon us to see 
them drilled inte lines and squares by the imperious master-spirit 
of organization. But the objection may be fantastic, and we are 
far from denying that great things are done by organization, and 
that very little would be done if men saw all the difficulties 
of their work, and the small place they fill in the world. 
Still, for people of this temper an occasional glimpse of cold 
reality might be no disadvantage, providing always they have 
strength to stand the shock. When a man refuses to enter into 
society because he can do no good in it, and because nobody is the 
gainer, how does he know this? Perhaps he himself might be 
a gainer ; the temporary sense of failure might enlarge his mind, and 
send him back to his work with some hints and individual applica- 
tions which he might not have learnt, in the swing of apparent 
success, amongst people from whom he is separated by the sense of 
superiority and the habit of condescension. 


NYMPHS. 


ETWEEN the time of the raw school-girl and that of the 
finished young lady is the short season of the nymph, when 
the physical enjoyment of life is perhaps at its keenest, and a girl 
is not afraid to use her limbs as nature meant her to use them, 
nor ashamed to take pleasure in her youth and strength. This is 
the time when a sharp run down a steep hill, with the chance 
of a tumble midway, is an exercise by no means objected to; 
when clambering over gates, stiles, and even crabbed stone walls 
is not refused because of the undignified display of ancle which 
the adventure involves; when leaping a ditch comes in as one 
of the ordinary accidents of a marshland walk; and when the 
fun of riding is infinitely enhanced if the horse is only half 
broken, or bare-backed. The nymph, an out-of-door, breezy, 
healthy girl, more after the pattern of the Greek Oread than 
the Amazon, is found only in the country; and for the most 
part only in the remoter districts of the country. In the town 
she degencrates into fastness, according to the law which 
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in the wrong place. But among the mountains, in the secluded 
midland villages, or out on the thinly-populated moorland 
tracts, the nymph may be found in the full perfection of her 
nature. And a very beautiful kind of nature it is; though 
it is to be feared that certain ladies of the stricter sort would 
call her “tomboy,” and that those of a still narrower way of 
thought, unable to distinguish between unconyentionality and 
vulgarity, would hold her to be decidedly vulgar—which she 
is not—and would wonder at her mother for “letting her go 
on so.” You fall upon the nymph at all hours and in all 
seasons. Indeed, she boasts that no weather ever keeps her 
indoors, and prefers a little roughness of the elements to any- 
thing too luscious or sentimental. A fresh wind, a sharp frost, 
a blinding fall of snow, or a pelting shower of rain are all 
high jinks to the nymph, to whom it is rare fun to come in like a 
water-dog, dripping from every hair, or shaking the snow in masses 
from her hat and cloak. She prefers this kind of thing to the most 
suggestive beauty of the moonlight, or to the fervid heats of 
summer, and thinks a long walk in the crisp sharp frost, with the 
leaves crackling under her feet, worth all the nightingales in the 
wood. And yet she loves the spring and summer tov, for the sake 
of the flowers and the birds and the beasts and the insects they 
bring forth ; for the nymph is almost always a naturalist of the 
perceptive and self-taught kind, and has a marvellous faculty for 
finding out nests and rare habitats, and for tracking unusual trails 
to their hidden homes. 

There is no prettier sight among girls than the nymph when 
thoroughly at her ease, and enjoying herself in her own peculiar 
way. ‘That wonderful grace of unconsciousness which belongs to 
savages and animals belongs to her also, and she moves with a 
supple freedom which affectation or shyness would equally de- 
stroy. Tosee her running down a green field, with the sunlight 
falling on her, her light dress blown into coloured clouds by the 
wind, her step a little too long for the correct town-walk, but so 
firm] snutal and yet so light, so swift and so even, her cheeks 
freshly flushed by exercise, her eyes bright and fearless, her 
teeth just shown below her lip as she comes forward with 
a ringing laugh, carrying a young bird which she has just 
caught, or a sheaf of wild flowers for which she has been peril- 
ling her neck, is to see a beautiful and gracious picture which 
one remembers with pleasure all one’s life alter. Or you mect 
her quite alone on a wide bleak moor, with her hat in her hand 
and her hair blowing across her face, looking for plovers’ eggs, or 
ferns and orchids down in the damp hollows. She is by no means 
dressed according to the canons of Le Follet, and yet she always 
manages to have something picturesque about her—something 
that would delight an artist’s taste, and that is in perfect har- 
mony with herself and her surroundings, which she wears with a 
profound ignorance as to how well it suits her, or at least with 
only an instinctive knowledge that it is the right thing for her. 
She may be shy as she meets you; if she is passing out of the 
nymph state into that of conscious womanhood, she will be shy ; 
but if still a nymph with no disturbing influences at work, she 
will probably look at you with a fixed, perplexing, half-provoking 
look of frank curiosity, which you can neither notice nor take 
advantage of; the trammels of conventional life fettering one side 
heavily, if not the other. Shocking as it is to say, the nymph 
may sometimes be met on the top of a haycart, and certainly in 
the haytield, where she is engaged in scattering the “cocks,” if 
not in raising them, and where even the haymakers themselyes— 
and they are not a notably romantic race—do not grumble at the 
extra trouble she gives them, because of her evident delight in 
her misdeeds, Besides, she has a bright word for them as she 
passes; for the nymph has democratic tendencies, and is frank 
and “aflable ” to all classes alike. She needs to be a little looked 
after in this direction, not for mischief but for manners; for, if 
not judiciously checked, she may become in time coarse. There 
are seamy sides to everything, and the nymph does not escape the 
general law. 

If the nymph condescends to any game at all, it is croquet, 
at which she is inexorably severe. She knows nothing of the 
little weakness which makes her elder sisters overlook the patent 
spooning of the favourite curate, even though he is opposed to 
ihem—nothing of the tender favouritism which pushes on an 
awkward partner by deeds of helping outside the law. The 
nymph, who has no weakness or tenderness of that kind, knows 
only the game; and the game has not elastic boundaries. There- 
fore she is inflexible in her justice to one side and the other. 
Is it not the game? she says when reproached with being dis- 
agreeable and unamiable. But even croquet is slow to the 
nymph, who has been known to handle a bat not discreditably, 
and who is an adept at firing at a mark with real powder and 
ball. If she lives near a lake, a river, or the sea, she is first-rate 
at boating, can feather her oar and back water with the skill of a 
veteran oarsman, and can reef a sail or steer close without the 
slightest hesitation or nervousness. She is also a famous swimmer, 
and takes the water like a duck; and at an ordinary summer sea- 
side resort, if by chance she ever profanes herself by showing off 
there, attracts quite a crowd of beach loungers to watch her feats 
by the bathing machines. She isa great walker, wherever she 
lives; and, if a mountaineer, is a clever cragswoman, making it 
& point of honour to go to the top of the most diflicult and 
dangerous mountains in her atdletent, and coaxing her 
brothers to let her join them and their friends in expeditions 
which require both nerve and strength. Ler greatest sphere 
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ing party, clambering up the rocks of the waterfail, or diy; 
down into the close-smelling caves, or scaling the crumbling 
walls of the ruin before any one else can come up to her, She 
is specially happy at old ruins, where she flits in and oy; 
among the broken columns, and under the mouldering arch 
like a spirit of the place disturbed unduly. Sometimes , 
climbs up by unseen means, till she reaches a point where it 
makes one dizzy to see her; and sometimes she startles her 
company by the sudden bleating of a sheep, or the wild hog 
of an owl. For she can imitate the sounds of animals for the 
most part with wonderful accuracy; though she can also g; 
simple ballads without music, with sweetness, and Correctly, She 
is fond of all animals, and fears none. She will pass thro 
field thronged with wild-looking cattle without the least hesit,. 
tion; and makes friends even with the yelping farm-dogs thy 


wood-birds by flocks, and always takes care that the horses hay 
a handful of corn or a lump of carrot when she goes to see 
and that the cows are the better for her visit by a bunch ¢ 
lucerne, or a fat fresh cabbage leaf. The home beasts show thei 
pleasure when they hear her fleet footstep on the paved yard; 
and her favourite pony whinnies to her in a peculiar voice ag gs 
his stable door. These are her friends, and their love fy 
er is her reward. 

In her early days the nymph was notorious for her dilapidate! 
attire, perplexing mother and nurse to mend, or to understand why 
or how it had come about. But as her favourite hiding-place wy 
in a forked branch midway up an old tree in the shrubbery, q 
a natural arbour which she had cut out for herself in the yey 
heart of the underwood, it was scarcely to be wondered ati 
cloth and cotton testified to the severity of her retreats, She hs 
still mysterious rents in her skirts, got no one knows how; wl 
her mother still laments over her aptitude for rags, and wishesde 
could be brought to see the beauty of unstained apparel. She is 
given to early rising—to fits indeed of rising at some quite will 
hour in the morning, for walks betore breakfast, and the like im 
cent insanities. Sometimes she takes it in hand to educate he 
self in certain stoicisms, and goes without butter at breakfast, 
without breakfast altogether, if she thinks that thereby she wil 
grow stronger, or less inclined to self-indulgence. For drink se 
will never touch wine or beer; but she likes new milk, ands 
great in her capacity for water. 

The nymph is almost always of the middle-classes, It is nett 
to impossible indeed that she should be found in the higher 
ranks, where girls are not left to themselves, and where no on 
lives in far-away country places out of the reach of public opinion, 
and beyond the range of public overlooking. Some years ago, 
before the railroads and monster hotels had made the mountain 
districts like Hampstead or Richmond on a Sunday afternoon, the 
nymph was to be found in great abundance down in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. By the more remote lakes, like Buttermer 
and Hawes Water, and in the secluded valleys running ¥ from 
the larger lakes, you would come upon square stuccoed hous, 
generally abominably ugly, where the nymph was mistress of the 
situation, She might S met riding about alone in a flapping 
straw hat, long before hats were fashionable headgear for wows, 
and in a blue baize skirt for all the riding-habit thought nec 
sary; or she might be encountered on the wild fell sides, or @ 
the mountain heights, or in her boat sculling among the loud] 
lake islets, or gathering water-lilies in the bays. _In the desolat 
stretch of moorland country to the north of Skiddaw the whol 
female population a few years ago was of the nymph kind; bt 
railroads and the penny-post, cheap trains, fashion, and fi 
ladyism have perfetrated even into the heart of the wild mountas 
and now the nymph there is only a transitional . 
formerly, a fixed class. > 

The nymph is the very reverse of a flirt. She has no inclot 
tion that way, and looks shy and awkward at the men hang 
her compliments, or attempt anything like sentimentality. wi 
she is not superior to boys, who are her chosen companions 
favourites. A bold, brave boy, who just overtops her mm skill wt 
daring, is her delight ; but anything over twenty is“ awfully oli 
while forty and sixty are so remote that the lines blur and 
together, and have no distinction. By and by the nymph 
a staid young woman, and marries. If she goes into @ close 
and has children, very often her vigorous health gives W%) 
we see her inaifew years nervous, emaciated, consumptiv’ 
with a pitiful yearning for “home” more pathetic than” 
rest. But if she remains where she is, in the fresh pure at 
her native place, she retains her youth and strength long a 
age when ordinary women lose theirs, and her children a 
brated as magnificent specimens of the future generation iy 
often see in country places matrons of over forty who are 8, 
young women, both in looks and bearing, both in par oo 
cence and physical power. They have the shy and almost 
look of girls ; ies blush like girls ; they know less evil - thoush 
any town-bred girl of eighteen, mothers of stalwart you". ir 
they may be; they can walk, and laugh, and take sane gr rs 
lives like girls; and their daughters tind them as mu arty 
mothers. It is not quite the same thing if they do not jadi ‘al 
among thesaddest sights of social life is that terrible try gil 
withering away of comely, vigorous young happi- 
who slowly pass from nymphs, full of grace and beauty liste 
ness and power, to antiquated virgins, soured, useless, in 
and out of nature. Of these, too, there are plenty oot j 
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ss the overweighted balance, and bring to the service of 

future some of the healthiest and best of our women. Mean- 

‘Je the fresh, innocent, breezy nymph is a charming study ; and 

may the time be far distant which shall see her tamed and civi- 
jized out of existence altogether. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE GAME-LAWS. 
LLOWING up the suggestive pepe read by Mr. Tristram 
RY the meeting at Dundee, Mr. 
wrought the subject of the Zoological Aspect of the Game-laws 
jefore the British Association. His title is something of a mis- 
nomer, and scarcely gives a fair clue to the range and scope of his 
. For, whatever game-preserving may have to do with 
that extinction of wild animal life which he deplores, the Giame- 
laws have no bearing whatever on the matter. So far as they 
go, they are simply protective, not destructive. And were we to 
dretch them until all the fer@ nature of the British Isles could 
take refuge in one happy family beneath the Statute-book, in 
revolutionizing their character we should have to change their 
designation. Mr. Newton speaks rather as a zoologist than as a 
man, He sees with regret many of the most interesting of 
wr wild animals steadily dwindling in numbers, often destroyed 
in pure wantonness, often from sheer ignorance. There are a 
mmerous class of inoffensive birds, sea-fowl for example, just 
without the pale of the Game-laws. Doubtless they would 
gladly be game if they could, and would compound for being 
sientifically persecuted for one half of the year, were they only 
sufiered to increase and multiply in peace for the other. So far 
Mr. Newton will carry most people along with him. Indeed, it 
can only be owing to no one having any very direct concern 
with them that our graceful sea-birds have not long ago found 
sme legislative protection. But the real interest of Mr. 
Newton’s observations begins when he gets on the subject of 
our game and its enemies. His object is an excellent one, and 
we are glad to hear that his remarks are likely to meet at com- 
tent hands with the consideration they deserve, and that we 
shall have an opportunity of enlightening ourselves on points on 
which we are guided more often by tradition than by reason. 
Up to a certain point, then, we wish Mr. Newton all success, 
We have the more sympathy with him that we foresee that 
the battle he is to fight must be an uphill one in any case. 
He must shake convictions which—whether they are based on 
prejudice, as he says, or on experience, as those who hold them 
firmly believe—are very deeply rooted beyond all manner of doubt. 
We confess it appears to us that, in the first place, he is unduly 
dlarmed ; that, in the next, he makes his appeal in the wrong way ; 
and finally, that the remedy he apparently suggests is simply an 
impossible one. Moreover, with a great deal of sound sense he 
seems to cherish certain Utopian aspirations after the readjust- 
ment of the mythical balance of nature. If the balance of nature 
was ever in working order at all, at least it has been hopelessly 
since civilization first undertook to supply the wants of 
an unequally distributed population. It is clear that if you 
attempt to foster a particular species in a given district and in 
excessive numbers, you must assist it artificially in the struggle 
for life with its competitors and enemies. We do not feel quite 
certain how far Mr. Newton admits this, but we willingly concede 
that he may be in the right when he maintains that it is possible, 
even in the interest of the game itself, to push this assistance too 
far, But some of his opinions appear to us utterly speculative 
and untenable, while, as against others, the keepers have at least a 
great deal to say in support of their bloodthirsty practices. 
_ Wild animals must necessarily tend to diminish as ep 
Increases, and we do not wonder that zoologists are inclined to 
take the alarm. But, after all, Mr. Newton overlooks the fact that, 
ana remorselessly persecuted by one set of keepers, they 
ae religiously preserved another. So long as deer-stalkin 
Continues to be the fashion—and, to the great scandal of one schoo 
Political economists, the area of the deer forests is steadily in- 
{reasing—so long will their chosen haunts be preserved to them 
%8 sanctuaries. The deer-stalker fosters all the enemies of the 
who spoils his sport. If they are pursued into these solitudes 
at all, it is by the emissaries of the seltish and shortsighted natu- 
nilists who bribe the keepers to disobedience of their standing 
In the low country and on grouse-moors, it is true that 
guardians of the game are thoroughgoing enough, and it would 
eas difficult to convince them that there could be any wisdom in 
o nmina vermin-killing as to argue your gardener into 
*tving the dandelion roots in your turf. The keeper works by 
Sight, not by faith. He can see havoc wrought among his young 
by a pair of falcons or buzzards; he shakes his head in- 
credulously over your specious theory as to the overstocking of 
~ and its attendant evils ; and the first time he can make 
uuelf an opportunity, he fires a right and left at the birds he 
been taught to loathe from his cradle. Good-natured man as 
1s, he Positively gloats over the pangs of their little orphaned 
ts — Whose ever-craving beaks are gaping with fainter spasms 
Sa sit expiring of inanition. They have been eating his 
wt in the blade, and living sumptuously on infant coveys 
With ae out of the season. Even for the rest of the year, 
~. 0 Als detestation of the tribe, he has too high an opinion of 
their Instinct to have much faith in their making the infirmary 
_ atder, or dining off dying patients. They can tell an 
feather-staring shadow from the plump healthy sub- 
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stance. Doubtlessa sickly bird may fall a victim sooner or later, 
if his complaint is a lingering one, and some hungry marauder, 
reduced to a Hobson’s choice, may strike him down. But it is 
our experience that, as a rule, the hawk singles out his victim 
from the middle, when he does swoop upon a covey in flight. 
Moreover, jar more often than not, he does not wait for his prey 
to be on the wing at all. Any one who has shot over those moors 
lying out among deer forests, where winged vermin are plentiful, 
must constantly have remarked the golden eagle or the falcon 


ewton has this year again | 


quartering overhead as systematically as your setters do who are 
working in the heather below. Floating high in the air, his keen 
, eye detaches the plumage of the moor fowl trom the kindred tints 
of the moor; the bird meanwhile cowers below in helpless terror 
at the sight of his enemy, and the little tragedy repeats itself 
until the hunter is gorged. In fact, when birds of prey are in 
the air, no game will wittingly trust itself out of the cover of 
| the heather ; and when a grouse is taken on the wing, the acci- 
_ dent is generally — to a meeting as unlooked-for as disagree- 
able. Those remote districts where the grouse are sacrificed t> 
the red deer practically test the theory that a fair head of vermin 
is the best specific for the grouse disease. We should say that 
the disease has shown itself as virulent in those sparsely stocked 
moors as anywhere else, and that some of them were relatively a: 
thickly strewed with skeletons as any of the most plague-stricken 
districts in the lowlands. 

With all this, we have reason to think that Mr. Newton is rigiit 
when he says that the presence of a number of birds of prey is 
not necessarily incompatible with an abundance of game. We 
have seen flights of hawks in the air, and plenty of partridges in 
the stubbles. In those cases, however, the ground has been ex- 
ceptionally favourable for e, the hawks had plenty of young 
rabbits ready to their beaks, and it is quite possible that the 
partridges were numerous, not because, but in spite, of the 
presence of the hawks. Still, with the fact before our eyes, we 
are by no means inclined rashly to deny Mr. Newton’s theory, 
although, as we have shown, the keepers have not taken to their 
present practice without much apparent reason. And then the 

roscription of the owl is so perverse a piece of stupidity as of 
itself to induce one to receive the dicta of the keepers on kindre:l 
subjects with considerable distrust. The owl floats abroad when 
the young of the game-birds are nestling safe under the maternal 
wing, and when all their worst enemies—rats and similar vermin 
—are out on the prowl. He is, in fact, the game-preserver’s best 
night-watcher. He keeps his very sharp eye on all suspicious 
characters, and metes them out merciless retribution, while, like 
other public benefactors, he is misunderstood and mercilessly 
gibbeted by way of recompense. But when Mr. Newton goes 
on to class in the same beneficent category stoats, polecats, and 
weasels, we can only pray to be delivered from our friends. If 
there is one thing these little pests have a special weakness for, 
it is eggs. They think nothing of finishing a nestful at a meal, 
and as birds lay in hedgerows, and stvats and their congeners 
haunt them by choice, the consequences of this identity of tastes. 
are equally obvious and unfortunate. 

We think, then, that Mr. Newton will find it quite impossible 
to make out a case for removing some of his clients from the 
keeper's death-roll as matter of justice; while with others who. 
are —- less guilty than unfortunate, it will be no light task 
to eflace the stain of previous bad character and foul repute, or 
to extenuate known evil habits. He might, we think, have got 
by a shorter and easier cut to the very laudable end he has in. 
view, had he cast himself on the compassion of the co 
and appealed to the sportsman’s love of nature rather than to his. 
interest. There are very few men devoted to field sports, and 
accustomed to country sights and scenes, who have not a 
taste for the picturesque, and a sympathy and admiration for 
the graceful outlaws they grumble at. Certainly those who lord 
it over the savage haunts of “ the vermin” are seldom wedded 
to the one idea of “a bag.” It would deprive their sport 


the dash of the osprey from his truncated rock, the scream 
of the golden eagle as he hovers over the hill, the glance of the 
plumage of the peregrine’s breast as he poises himself on a rocky 
spur lit by the setting sun, or even the sad wail of the wild cat 
from his hermit’s cave deep in the shadows of the gorge at their 
feet. Let Mr. Newton only convince us that the numbers of our 
nobler wild animals are really diminishing so fast as to risk their 
extinction, and we believe the evil will be checked at once. 
But if he puts it simply on the ground that our sparing them will 
increase the quantity of our game, he must remember that the 
triumph of his opinions may have consequences the very reverse 
of what he desires. If ae ge nig recognise vermin to be 
their friends, deer-stalkers will take to killing them as their 
enemies, and any immunity they may gain in the lower districts 
will be dearly purchased by their being hunted out of their chosen 
breeding-grounds. 

As for his remedies for the state of things whose existence he 
asserts, Mr. Newton seems to us to hit the mark exactly when he 
talks of educating and influencing opinion. That, with some slight 
statutory assistance, is the true way co attain the object he 
has at heart. When he suggests establishing a close time, during 
which the mere carrying a es should be an offence, we hardly 
understand how far he would have us to go. A zealous proselyte 
in the Zimes expands this into the broad doctrine that no animal 
ought to be killed during the breeding-season. We do not fancy 


that Mr. Newton can intend to preach a millennium of rats and 


of half the poetry which makes its charm were they to miss. 
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rabbits. If all animals started fair, these fecundities would have 
everything their own way under a new dispensation. Tragedies 
like Bishop Hatto’s would become matter of everyday occurrence, 
and the last emaciated survivors of the human race would see 
myriads of keen-eyed hawks and crows hunting a few stray 
partridges into hedgerows teeming with ground vermin. But 
we are willing to believe that Mr. Newton doves not entertain 
the extreme views with which he is credited, and we are ver 
zlad to hear that a Committee has been appointed to act with 
im, and to report next year to the Association on a question of 
so much national interest. 


FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


N ingenious friend of ours once proposed the daily or weekly 

publication of a paper to be called “ The Chronicle of Current 
Error.” A number of men, masters severally of all kinds of sub- 
jects, were to combine, and each was to report, daily or weekly, 
the richest blunders, the most remarkable specimens of nonsense, 
which had been, since the last number, given to the world in his 
own special province. In the lack of a publication specially 
devoted to so praiseworthy an object, we have ourselves, now and 
then, tried to do something of the same kind in a smaller way. 
Whenever we make such an attempt, we feel, more and more 
keenly, how frightful would be the labour of any one who should 
undertake to represent on the staff of the Chronicle of Current 
Error any one great subject, or even any considerable branch of 
any one great subject. But there are times when the burden 
might seem almost too heavy for one pair of shoulders to bear. At 
the appointed period of the year come the partridges, and with the 
partridges comes the Silly Season. Wise men and foolish men say 
things which at another time might be taken no notice of, but 
which, just in these months, become the subject of leading articles. 
And both the wisdom of the wise and the folly of the foolish 
become, by some inscrutable law, the subject of exactly the same 
kind of leading articles. Then, if a general election should be 
drawing near, noble lords and honourable gentlemen will be stumping 
it far and near, and not a few of them throwing in their contribu- 
tions to the mass. And, above all, if the general election is likely 
to turn on a great constitutional question, involving points of law 
and points of history, how much greater than ever will become 
be task laid on a regular contributor to the Chronicle of Current 

ror, 
Let us then take a glance at some of the things which have 
‘been said and commented on within the last few days. First of 
‘all, here are Archbishop Manning and the Times still hammering 
away at Saint Thomas of Canterbury. And a fine mess each 
of them makes of the matter. For the Archbishop, to be 
sure, we have a certain tenderness, as what we are criticizing 
may not be what he really said. The Times has the great 
advantage over the Archbishop of being able to report itself, 
while the Archbishop must put up with being reported as the 
Times chooses. And the Archbishop now does not stand alone. 
He has got a Monsignor to help him, and the two together 
form a joint victim for the infallible censor. For Monsignor 
Talbot we cannot say that we have any pity. We do not suspect 
Archbishop Manning of any very deep knowledge of his subject, 
but he has at any rate the discretion to shelter himself under the 
mantle of a convenient vagueness. Monsignor Talbot blurts out 
his ignorance of the commonest facts of history without the 
slightest reserve. After making every allowance for the possible 
vagaries of the Times’ reporter, Monsignor Talbot’s sermon of 
August 30th, reported in the Times of September ist, and com- 
mented on in the 7%mes of September 4th, must have been, in an 
historical point of view, a remarkable production. We know 
very well that hagiography and history are two different things, 
pm that meditation on the legendary acts and legendary character 
of a saint is quite a different process from study of his recorded 
doings asa man. We should not therefore complain if Monsignor 
Talbot had merely held up to the reverence of his congregation at 
Moorfields a Thomas wholly different from the Thomas of history. 
But when Monsignor Talbot comes down from his seventh heaven 
to talk of things of the earth, earthy—to talk about mere work- 
day sort of people, like “Saxons” and Normans, then we deal 
with Monsignor Talbot as we should deal with another man. We 
do not dwell on Monsignor Talbot’s talk about Saint Patrick and 
Saint Boniface, save to note by the way that neither he nor his 
critic in the Times show the least sign of knowing that Boniface 
was an Englishman. We come straight to our own Thomas. 
Here we have Monsignor Talbot’s version of him and the old 
time before him :— 

Having sketched the history of the conversion of England by St. Augus- 
tine, the preacher proceeded to say that goo years after that apostle of 
the faith had come to this island, the land'was conquered by a race who 
were clad in iron from head to foot. That people commenced by insulting 
the Holy See, and the devotion of the simple Saxon inhabitants to the Vicar 
of Christ beeame less fervent day by day. Sothings proceeded until Thomas 
% Becket, a Saxon, was murdered by the barons of Henry IL., a Norman. 
Thomas & Becket was the humblest of men, and the holiest of prelates. All 
history had falsified his character. He loved the poor, and gave them all he 
could bestow ; his humility was proverbial, and still he was put to death. 
Why? Because he defended the poor, and the rights of the poor and of the 
Church, Henry VIL. accomplished what Henry 11. had begun. 

For the last sentence we thank Monsignor Talbot. Henry the 
Kighth did accomplish what Henry the Second had begun, but 
what will Monsignor ‘Talbot say if we add that Henry the Second 


| comments are amusing from their simplicity. Archbishop Ma 
hing says— 


did very little besides tread in the steps of “the glorious 
Saint Edward his predecessor” ? But before we discuss the text, 
let us glance at the comment. Here are the 7izes’ reflections e 
Monsignor Talbot's narrative :— 

Now, England’s conversion did, indeed, originally spring from the Tight 
source 3 for, agreeably to Monsignor Talbot, St. Augustine preached to the 
Saxons in the name of St. Peter, and with the Pope’s good will. But there 
soon came across the Channel a conquering race “ all clad in iron,” and this 
country, which in Saxon times had been the “ Isle of Saints,” under 
the Norman Kings that “spiritual wilderness ” which it now is, We ap 
not told by what teachers the Word was imparted to the conquering ragg. 
but it is clearly hinted that the Normans were indifferent Christians fin 
the outset. They “insulted the Holy See” and undermined the devotion g 
the Saxon inhabitants. Saxon devotion to the Vicar of Christ had it 
champion in Thomas a Becket, and he was put to death. Thomas a Becket, 
the Saxon, was slain by the Barons of Henry II., a Norman. 

Let us remind the 7imes that 5 and 4 make 9, and that 597+, 
brings us, not to 1066, but to 997. The race clad in iron a 
plainly not Normans, but those Danes who, in 997, were w. 
doubtedly busily engaged in ravaging the English coasts, Th 
Times might have spared its speculations as to the indiffereyt 
Christianity of the Normans and as to who may have “im 
the Word” tothem. Monsignor Talbot is talking of heathen piraty 
who insulted the Holy See, like all other sees, and who ibly 
undermined the devotion of Englishmen to the Pope, i 
they seem to have “ undermined” devotion of all sorts, Mo. 
signor Talbot presently goes on to make a great hash of his story, 
but he doesnot make so great a hash of it as to talk in this wa 
of the pious Normans, Mousignor Talbot doubtless knows, though 
seemingly the Times does not know, how William came in 
England with a hallowed ring and a hallowed banner, and th 
special blessing of Rome on all that he did. The odd thing abou 
Monsignor Talbot is the way in which he leaves the Normans out 
altogether. He has nothing to say about them until we come 
the portentous sentence, “ Thomas 4 Becket, a Saxon, was mu. 
dered by the Barons of Henry IL., a Norman.” This the Tima 

uotes, evidently thinking that it is all right. Monsignor Talbot 
then, and the 7imes too, are both of them still in outer darknes 
as.to the commonest facts in the life of the man of whom 
are talking. For them our Gileses and our Robertsons anda 
crowd of others have laboured in vain. Monsignor Talbot and the 
Times are still in the wilderness of Thierry. Not only is the 
Angevin Henry, the heir of the line whom the Normans most 
hated, turned into a Norman, but Thomas, the son of Gilbert of 
Rouen and Rohesia of Caen, still, in 1868, figures as a “Saxon” 
No doubt the child of any parents born in England before 1066 
would be in the eyes of the Times a “ Saxon.” But does birth in 
London in 1110 make a “ Saxon” of a man of pure Norma 
descent? We tremble as we dive into such deep questions, but 
surely he could not have been more than a Semi-Saxon at the 
outside. 

We cannot go in detail through every stage of a eontroveny 
which is rendered infinitely amusing by the profound ignorane 
displayed by the disputants on both sides. In this point of view 
the Zines however has distinctly the best of it. As in the ca 
just quoted, where the Monsignor or the Archbishop makes a red 
hash, the Times is never able to see it. Some of the Zima’ 


An ancient chronicler who lived near to the time of St. egrwe pay 4 
dom had left on record his sense of the martyr’s acts, for he had said | 
there never lived a martyr whose martyrdom might so strictly be said 
be on behalf of the whole Church on earth, and whose veneration was ® 
justly diffused through the Catholic community. 
No ancient chronicler, we are quite sure, talked about “the 
Catholic community,” but there are a good many mt 
biographies of ‘Thomas and other writers of the time, from which 
we could fancy the Archbishop was, somewhat laxly, quotitg 
Nay, it is within the compass of a fair guess that the Are 
mentioned the name of the ancient chronicler, but that the 
porter, to whom the names of William Fitz-Stephen and Herbet 
of Bosham were alike unfamiliar, failed to catch it. We hart 
known such things happen before now. But the writer of the 
Times’ leader flies off at once into speculation :— 
For what concerns Thomas a Becket, however, Dr. Manning mentiots 
“ an ancient chronicler who lived near the time of St. Thomas's martyndo 
and who left on record his sense of the martyr’s acts.” It is probably @ 
this anonymous authority that Dr. Manning grounds his own t 
“that ‘fhomas & Becket died in defence of the liberty of the Chured, 
liberty which, as the Archbishop more lately explained, has no connex? 
with “ freedom of conscience.” 
We cannot help being reminded of Mr. Froude and the “ur 
known ” Bishopric of “ Lexovia.” pS 
The real offence of Archbishop Manning is charaeteristicaly 
allowed by the Zimes to pass untouched. The Arch e 
sumes throughout the very first point in debate between i 
and Thomas, whether the “customs” were the ancient laws 
England or not. Here is his daring statement, a statement 
donable, it may be, in the mouth of Thomas, but hardly @ 
of a prelate of the nineteenth century :— : 
The law of England then was that the Church should possess its liberty 
that the Church should possess its endowments free from all interference it 
the Royal or civil authority, Such was the undeniable law of ka, ai te 
the time of & Becket. Since the Royal Commissions had abeorbet f the 
property of the Church, it was hard for Englishmen to suppor rporati 
Church did have its own property; but in that day it hee # sould be 
which did possess its lands, its churches, and everything whic was bell 
called its property, down to the latchet of a shoe, and this property the lant 
by a right which was recognised as divine. was the law 
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it was the law of the land that the election to all bishoprics should 
the perfect free choice of those in the Church who had the right irre- 
ive of the Royal or civil authority. It was also the law of the land 
} on one might appeal in ecclesiastical causes to the head of the Church. 
It was also the law of the land that the Church might excommunicate all 
who she thought might be unworthy of her communion. It was also part of 
the law of the land—and this spread throughout all Europe, and was part of 
thelaw of the land to this day as far as some of the community were con- 
cemed—that the clergy should be judged by their superiors and by their 
peers. These were the five liberties of the Church, and they were all 
yjolated by Henry, and they were all defended by St. Thomas, 
Here we have the fallacy about one corporation called the Church 
holding property, instead of a whole multitude of corporations, 
Bishoprics, Abbeys, what not, holding their property—not by a 
ight recognised as divine, but according to the law of the land. 
The glorious King Saint Edward and his counsellors would have 
been a little amazed at the five liberties of the Church as drawn 
out by Archbishop Manning. Go back from the dreams of hagio- 
lographers to the facts of real history, and we shall find the King 
and his Witan supreme over all, appointing and deposing Bishops, 
dealing freely with ecclesiastical property, suppressing monasteries 
and transferring their revenues to the Crown, appointing what 
days should be kept holy in the National Church, doing in short 
much as Henry the Second tried to do and as Henry the 
Eighth did. The Archbishop goes on, in a not very intelligible 
strain, to suy— 

The Councils of the Church, which, from the seventh century downwards, 
were of a Parliamentary character, recognised the laws of the universal 
Church, did incorporate them in the laws of England, and among them were 
the five laws he had mentioned. 

Archbishop Manning should at least give us some references. It 
ishard to guess what he meaus by the Councils of the Church 
being “of a oan peng character,” unless he means the plain 
truth that, then and now, Parliament—the name does not matter 
—was supreme over ull. But all this the Times passes by, to 

off into a speculation about the meaning of the word “ Church.” 
The points at issue, the amount of right and wrong on both 
sides, the characters of the two illustrious men who stood fore- 
most in the strife, need rather stronger disputants to do justice 
to them than the Times, the Archbishop, and Monsignor ‘Talbct. 
The weakest of the three is undoubtedly the Monsignor. There 
never was such twaddle as that about ‘Thomas being put to death 
because he defended the rights of the poor. There is no doubt 
that Thomas was popular with the poor, and that the cause of 
ecelesiastical privilege was, in those days, indirectly the cause 
of the poor. But there is just as little doubt that the right for 
which Thomas died was the exclusive right of the Archbishop 
of England to crown the King of England. 

We will now add only that the martyr’s name is, doubtless for 
some good reason, changed once more. Little ano longer takes 
shelter under the immediate wing of bouncing 2, and “ abeckett ” 
has become “& Becket” once more. We know not whether this 
change is connected with another change still more remarkable, and 
which should certainly have had a three-tailed comet to portend 
it, The Times, afew days ago, actually spelled the word “ diocese” 
right, without that mysterious double s at which the world has so 

wondered. 


And so farewell to Thomas of London, the subject of as many 
disputes after his death as he was engaged in while he was 
alive. Archbishop Manning in some inscrutable way connects him 
with Daniel O’Connell, and Daniel O’Connell at once leads us to 
Ireland and the Irish Church, and thereby to a speech of Lord 
Bury at Berwick, reported in the same number of the /imes 
Which criticizes the Monsignor and the Archbishop. The Pro- 
testant candidate is just as confused about the tenure of Church 
Property as the Romam Catholic Archbishop :— 
“Spoliation and robbery,” says Major Carpenter. How can there be 
whation and robbery when the property is not vested in the Church ? 
What did Lord Brougham say with regard to this question of Church pro- 
Perty and private property ? Is there no distinction between them ? Private 
ed 4 man can bequeath to his son, or mortgage, or alienate. Can the 
h Church do this? No; it holds as trustee for the State certain funds 
Which it has to administer in a certain way. 
Here is the same confused notion about a “Church,” as a corpora- 
g property, which Wwe have already noticed in the 
of Archbishop Manning. We have over and over again 
spoken of the points of likeness and of unlikeness between cor- 
em private property, and we will not do so again simply 
- Lord Bury does not seem to understand them. But one 
start at some of Lord Bury’s sayings. “The property is not 
pe the Church.” Of course it is not, because there is no 
such body as “ the Church ” in which anything can be vested. It 
18 of course vested in the several “churches” in the sense of the 
nation Oath. Lord Bury asks, with charming simplicity, 
. tthe Irish Church can bequeath property to his, her, or 
holds” and then answers his own question by saying, “ No; it 
8 a8 trustee for the State certain funds which it has to 
feat d ter ina certain way.” We should greatly like to see the 
eed, as its technical lan uage would, one would think, be 
the most conveyancer. We should like to 
Church @ exact form by which property can be conveyed to a 
rm . hold as trustee for a State, and we should equally like 
Propert ~ defining the certain way in which the said 
son aiden, to be administered. Lord Bury seems disposed to rival 
valdate elsewhere, who was described on the hustings, by an 
schools Pry bowet, as one who had taken first classes in the 
of Law, History, and Jurisprudence. The distinction 


Bury’s lecture on the tenure of Church property may doubtless 
ss as a specimen of either. As to his further merits in the 
istorical line there can be no doubt. His Lordship goes on to 

say :— 

You have heard in this town, I believe, several lectures on the Irish 

Church. Let me add one to them, only in three words. There was a 
rimitive Church in Ireland when the Normans came and conquered 
ingland ; they sent over an army and conquered Ireland also, Henry Ib. 

soon after the Conquest said to the Pope, “ If you will help me to conquer 

Ireland I will give your clergy the tithes of the land.” ‘he bargain was 

struck, and the tithes were given to the Roman Catholics in 1100 and odd. 

The Catholics held these tithes till the Reformation, when Henry VIII. took 

them away. Elizabeth gave them to some of her friends. Queen Mary took 

them back for the Catholics. The Protector Cromwell took them for the, 

Puritans. William II]. when he came over gave them to the Established 

Church again. And so it has gone on the game of see-saw. (Laughter and 

cheers.) Now the Church of Rome—now the Church of England—whieh- 

en = been the strongest, has taken possession of these tithes and has 
them, 


This strikes us as a rather long three words, and the whole con- 
ception both of English and Irish history is curious. As for the 
primitive Church of Ireland, the Coarbs, and all the rest of it, we 
are really getting tired of hearing about them. But at any rate 
we must remind Lord Bury that this primitive Church of Ireland 
had,some while before the reign of Henry the Second, begun to make 
considerable approaches to what Lord Bury would rape te the 
Church of Rome, but what we should call the Church of England. 
But this happened in a period which Lord Bury seems to wipe out 
altogether—namely, the century or more between the landing of 
William in England and the landing of Strongbow in Ireland. 
Lord Bury seems to think that the latter of those two events hap- 
pened immediately after the former, and thet the two were the work 
of the same persons. “ ‘I'he Normans came and conquered England; 
they sent over an army, and conquered Ireland also.” Then comes: 
a little dialogue between Henry the Second and the Pope—which 
Pope ?—which does not want dramatic liveliness, if only one 
could find it in any record. The bargain, says Lord Bury, was 
struck, and the tithes were given to the “ Pope's clergy,” or to the 
“ Noman Catholics,” according to Lord Bury’s exact chronology, 
“in 1100 and odd.” ‘This vague date would at least take in the 
Council of Cashel—the only Council, as far as we remember, which 
dealt with the matter, and which, instead of granting anything to 
this mysterious body called “ the Pope's clergy,” and “ the Roman 
Catholics,” contirmed the tithes and everything else of the kind to 
the Churches already existing in the land. Then we get Lord Bury's 
date for the Reformation, which according to him took place under 
Henry the Eighth, and which seemingly consisted in taking away 


ersons not named. Then in Lord Bury’s succession of Kings, Eliza- 
beth comes before Mary, and the Protector Cromwell seems to be the 
immediate undoer of the arrangements made by the bloody Queen. 
We should also specially like to have a more exact description of 
those friends of Llizabeth to some of whom she gave the tithes 
of Ireland. To be sure it is a mere question of curiosity, as her 
arrangements were so soon upset by Mary, and Mary’s arrange- 
ments by the Protector Cromwell. Then the arrangements of this 
last worthy seem, somewhat oddly, to have been upset by William 
the Third, who clearly, according to Lord Bury’s reading of history, 
took the tithes from the Puritans and gave them to the Established 
Church. This Lord Bury calls a game of see-saw between the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England; but surely it is at 
least a triangular duel between Catholics, Puritans, and Estab- 
lished Church; to say nothing of those doubtful persons called 


some of Queen Elizabeth’s friends, and those other still more 
doubtful friends of Henry the Eighth, from whom the tithes seem 


to have been taken by Elizabeth, 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL ASIA, 


F we may trust semi-official announcements, a momentous 
change of policy has taken place in India on the question 

of Central Asia. That policy, as its friends have loved to describe 
it, has hitherto been one of “ masterly inactivity.” We might 
look with unconcern, it was d,on the progress towards our 
frontier which Russia was making. In any case, that Power 
must take many years to come near us, and the country was so 
difficult, and the people were so intractable, that even if the Rus- 
sians had designs on India, our wisest course was to allow them 
to encumber themselves with a barren conquest. When they had 
struggled with the difliculties of deserts and mountains, and won 
the hate of ungovernable races, we might meet them on the fron+ 
tier as they “ emerged from the ,” exhausted, half-famished, 
and broken, an easy prey to a well-disciplined host moving on 
interior lines and fighting near its base. This, or something 
like this, is the tune to which we have been listening for the 
last two or three years; but now we hear something very dif- 
ferent. ‘The old equanimity with which an indefinite advance 
by Russia was — has disappeared. Russia, it is acknow- 
ledged, must not be allowed to come to the Indus. Her advance 
into Affghanistan—that is, in effect, into the territory which inter- 
venes between the Oxus and India—must be treated as an aet of 
war; the Affghans will be assisted in resisting the invasion. The 
contingency to give rise to this action is only looked for “any 
time within the next thirty or forty years”; but even this is a 
very different view of the matter from that formerly professed, 
that Russia would probably make no such advance tor half a 


een Law and Jurisprudence is too subtle for us, but Lord 


century to come. But not only is the old policy of meeting the 


the tithes from “the Catholics” and giving them to some other . 
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Russian army as it emerges from the pee of the Suleiman 
abandoned, and an advance into Affghanistan contemplated ; 
immediate preparation will be made in India to operate with 
force when the contingency arises. The railway to Peshawur is to 
be made instantly, the line down the Indus Valley is to be com- 
= “the whole question of forts, arsenals, magazines, and 
epots is now under earnest discussion.” There are even hints 
that one of the proposed fortresses will be considerably beyond 
our present frontiers—namely, at Quettah, giving us complete hold 
of the Bolan pass, and placing the plain of Candahar within easy 
reach. The strength of the English army, “already so danger- 
ously reduced,” is also held to be an important matter in the 
light of the future, and the native army must be “so organized 
as to admit of being doubled, if necessary, when real campaigns 
are threatened.” All this is clearly very different from any form 
of masterly inactivity that can be conceived. The utmost action 
formerly admitted to be possible was the collection of intelligence, 
without moving hand or finger otherwise, the Russian advance 
being calmly awaited until an actual invasion was imminent. Now 
there is definite preparation for events which are many degrees 
short of invasion. The contrast is flagrant between the present 
and the past policy, to whatever cause the change may be due. 
Before criticizing the new policy adopted, we may congratu- 
late the Indian Government on the progress it has made. ‘The 
change, in short, concedes the whole case of those who have been 
urging that masterly inactivity was both dangerous and foolish. 
It has, unfortunately, been necessary hitherto not to discuss so 
much what the policy of action should be, as to insist that action 
of some kind would require to be taken. The point was that 
Russia’s character as a neighbour would alter the entire method 
of garrisoning India. The proximity of a European Power was 
not thought of when existing arrangements were made, and the 
fact is so important that our whole system musi be revised. This 
revision is now the concern of the Indian Government, and they 
are adopting one of the measures which it was evident from 
the first would be necessary. What they are doing is to 
strengthen the garrison of India, and this is precisely the main 
embarrassment to which we have drawn attention as the possible 
consequence of an unchecked Russian advance. The too zealous 
friends of the old do-nothing policy —far more zealous, we 
believe, than the Indian Government ever was at heart—the 
writers who rather rejoiced in the civilizing mission which the 
Russian Government was fulfilling, may now see the fruit of 
their optimism. Whatever mutual benetits Russia and her con- 
quered provinces may enjoy, the result for India is an additional 
and anxious burden. All things considered, it might not have 
been so unwise to abandon sooner the policy of musterly inac- 
tivity. A distinct pledge exacted from Russia not to advance 
beyond Chemkend might probably have been obtained with ease 
three or four years ago, and would have sived us the embarrass- 
ments of the hour. Lvenan engagement not to cross the Jaxartes 
might have been suflicient; but that engagement our diplomatists 
have failed to secure, though it is probable the Indian Govern- 
ment has taken the alarm on account of the Russian breach of 
informal promises ond professions to keep to the valley of the 
Jaxartes. But, letting the past alone, action of some sort, and the 
constant vigilance which action implies, are plainly better now 
than the plan of letting things slide which has brought us to 
the present pass. The great danger was that we might be taken 
by surprise in deference to a too-confident optimism and a blind 
adherence to theories of non-intervention, ‘That danger has 
passed away, and the future movements of Russia are certain to 
command an amount of notice which cannot but be most unwel- 
come if there was any intention to steal up to the Indian frontier 
while English vigilance was lulled by false theories and a dis- 
taste for the whole subject, the fruit of an unfortunate but inap- 
plicable experience. 

Of the policy adopted we may say a good deal that is favour- 
able. In any event, India will be more secure by the strengthening 
of its garrison and the armament of the North-west frontier. It 
is a misfortune that the necessity has arisen; but as Russia has 

- been permitted to become our neighbour, it is wise to acknow- 
ledge the fact. Now, if an attack is attempted, we shall be 
better prepared for it, whether Affghanistan or the Punjaub is 
selected as the theatre of the contest. We shall also be prepared 
to respond if Russia, for some purpose or other—say in the 
midst of a diplomatic crisis—chooses to demonstrate against India, 
In turn, if occasion arises, we shall be able to demonstrate against 
Russian Turkestan without leaving our base unguarded, thus 
proving that Russia does not wholly gain by the encroachments 
of late years. It will be inconvenient certainly to strengthen 
the European garrison, but it would be a worse inconvenience to 
be tied down to inaction because of its weakness—to suffer that to 
be done for a time which we may eventually have to undo at much 
greater cost and hazard. The reorganization of the native 
army, however, is a good thing in itself, and we ought not to 
quarrel with the subject being forced on us, An army which 
we dare not trust with artillery, which we dare not make as 
effective as possible by arming it with the best weapons, which is 
ever in danger of a class-feeling antagonistic to its masters, is not 
a secure instrument for any sort of purpose. And its utility is 
on ag by the want of facility for instant expansion, which 
makes the drain of troops for a small expedition a cause of 
trouble and annoyance uenshend the whole peninsula. The 

Indian Government is thus only wise in time if the action of 


visable. We may also commend the selection of Affghanistan, ang 
not of the Punjaub, as the intended scene of resistance to a Rus. 
sian attack. It might not have been madness to wait calmly in the 
Punjaub for a Russian army ; but the idea of a commotion withiy 
the Indus, of a struggle to the death there with a hostile 
European army supported by Affghans and Tartars, and with the 
danger of insurrection around us, was too much for the nerves of 
any Government. A despotic Power especially is bound to com. 
mend itself to its subjects by keeping all such disorders away, 
Perliaps, too, we may assume that the Indian Government is jp. 
fluenced by the strategical advantages of Affghanistan as 9 figlg 
for defence. The Punjaub may be quite as suitable, may 
perhaps be more convenient, for the defending army, though wo 
do not think so; but by so acting as to necessitate a previous 
contest in Affghanistan, we should deprive the enemy of aj. 
vantages which would make an attack on India very much 
more feasible. To obtain without dispute the plains of Heng 
and Candahar, in which to lay up stores and provide a secur 
retreat, would be of priceless value to an army advancing againg 
India from the Central Asian plains. It would be secured againg 
overwhelming disaster, and would have the chance of renewing 
the attempt after one or more failures, unless India engaged in g 
costly and arduous struggle to dispossess it. Perhaps, too, it is seen 
that so long as the Russians do not hold Herat, they cannot con. 
bine an advance from the Caspian and from Bokhara, which would 
be the most formidable combination for India to meet. (Cop. 
siderations like these have been hitherto ignored, but they will 
be so no longer if Russia is told that she must not touch 
Affghanistan under peril of a war with India. It may be ad- 
mitted, we think, that with such a policy there is no danger of 
any great rae is is clear and well-detined, and Russia could 
not coniplain of being seduced into war without suflicient warning 
of what would be a casus belli. Another merit of this policy in the 
eyes of its promoters is that it keeps us clear, or proposes to k 
us clear, of Affyhanistan in time of peace. We are to let the 
Affghans alone, only helping them to resist the invasion of others, 
By this means it is thought we shall gain their friendship whena 
contest comes, and our enemy will get their ill-will; and thee 
are matters, it is urged, ofno smallimportance. Whatever may b 
thought of it, the statement is at least clear and intelligible; and 
the policy may be the safest until Affghan affairs are better 
understood, and some particular issue is raised by the natural pr- 
gress of events. 
But the policy has its weak points, and it may still be asked 

whether something safer and more decisive may not soon be 
imperative. — the weakest point in it is the constant risk 
of a great war which it implies. Our safety is to lie in declaring 
Affghanistan under our protection; but we should leave it other. 
wise almost altogether unguarded, with a jealous and vigilat 
foe at its gates, ready to take advantage of every weaknes, 
or seeming weakness, on the part of the protecting Power. May 
not this be to provoke a war? It is difficult for any Goven- 
ment to pledge the action of England beforehand, unless by 
express treaty, duly sanctioned and ratified; and although we 
believe England would act on the policy described in almost 
any conceivable circumstances, it is not so certain that the Russiaus 
will think so. They may believe the peace-party or the non 
interventionists, and so run their heads against a stone wall, « 
they did in 1854. The policy may still be best which leaves s 
hazard like this, but the greatness of the hazard should not be 
disguised. It is also a weakness of this plan that Russia, on 
contest being threatened, might secure by a coup-de-main almost 
all the military advantages of a permanent occupation o 
Affghanistan. We might have to dislodge the Russian amy 
from Afighan fortresses instead of standing on our guard, and this 
would be a heavy price to pay for leaving Affghanistan undefended. 
It would also be prudent to consider what a bare protectorate might 
end in. We propose to help the Affghans against a Russi 
invader, but what if the Afihans were in league with our rival 
consenting to a Russian alliance, and a Russian occupation of thet 
country? A protectorate, in short, must be backed up by some 
kind of intervention, and, as it would be useless disguising from 
the Affghans the use we meant toa make of their territory, there 
is some reason for arguing that we might as well make 
our claim by definitive possession of what we need. It woull 
not be astonishing then if, as the Indian Government has govt 
so far, it should, on further reflection, admit the possibility 
ging even further beyond the frontier than is said to be i 
tended. The position is such as to require the utmost firmness an! 
resolution, and the necessity of remedies which appear at firs 
sight extreme ought not to be summarily dismissed. Apart 
the expediency of being beforehand with the Russians, there # 
other military conveniences apparent in a change of our front 
line; and there are some considerations of policy in favour 
vigorous movements. Nor is it so certain as is sometimes * 
sumed, that an entrance into Affghanistan would involve ee 
enormous expense and hazard, Everything should at least 
weighed, and we trust that the Indian Government will not, 
deterred from considering the alternative of more decisive acti™ 
by any platitudes about the wickedness of aggression, @ 
wisdom of non-intervention. Another consideration may ® 
the difficulties of the problem, If we are ag ge 
neutral, the policy, it may be thought, will be incomplete Wi" 
Russia’ is invited "and =. co to make a similar declarations 
yet to engage in such diplomacy would be entangling and em 


another Power precipitates a course which has long been most ad- 


rassing; while even if Russia consented, all treaties W 
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proken when hostilities began. There are “ pe ” to almost 
any conceivable course, and the most that is left us is a choice 
of eviss. 


CO-OPERATION. 


F we were only to judge from those illustrated periodicals which 
represent the fashions of the day, we should infer that amon, 
the middle-class of Londoners the co-operative movement has di 
away. Probably, however, the truth is, that having passed the 
first and illusory stage of rampant youth it is now in good sober 
working order. The prospect of getting supplied with all the 
necessaries of life, including photographs of ourselves and our 
friends, at twenty-five per cent. under cost price, was charming, but 
too good to be quite true. As time has gone on, neither the extra- 
ordinary successes nor extraordinary failures which were predicted 
for it have happened. But, whatever its actual effects, and 
whether the movement has received any check, or is only less 
noisy and obtrusive than it was, one fact about it seems undeniable. 
If we compare the results of co-operation in Middlesex with 
those of Lancashire and Yorkshire, we shall see that the middle- 
class falls far behind the more intelligent portion of the class of 
operatives in its capacity for profiting by one of the chief im- 
provements of the age. This superiority of the provinces over the 
metropolis in economical faculty is so remarkable that we have 
thought the causes of it worthy of careful investigation, and 
for that purpose we have sanyo and diligently perused some 
recent numbers of a periodical called the Co-operator, which is 
ublished at Manchester, under the editorship of Mr. Pitman. 
his Mr. Pitman is apparently a different person from Mr. Pitman, 
the Conservative working-man, who attends Protestant demon- 
strations, and thanks God that there is a House of Lords. It may 
be inferred from a perusal of this periodical that the middle-class 
fails in co-operation because it is deficient in enthusiasm, and 
because its members are not in general teetotallers ; so that it wants 
both the boldness to form great designs, and the energy to execute 
them. The contributors to Mr. Pitman’s journal discuss other and 
greater matters than the prices of soap and sugar. They contem- 
plate the foundation of “ co-operative villages.” If the middle- 
class of Londoners were actuated by the same spirit of enterprise, 
there might be a co-operative village at St. John’s Wood. ‘They 
would say, “ Let us get on the land. Grocery, butchering, baking, 
hatting, clogging, are facts. Let us make village-farming a fact.” 
And when the co-operative village was established, the co- 
operatives of the town would undertake co-operative walks to visit 
it. Mr. Pitman’s journal describes “a day out by co-operators” 
which might serve as a model for such excursions, A party of co- 
operators started on a Sunday to walk from Oldham to Prest- 
wich, They passed by Heaton Park, and “commented on” the 
application of 2,000 ucres of the best land in Lancashire to 
the feeding of a few cattle and rabbits. If this land were in 
the hands of the Lancashire co-operators it would be laid out 
in farms of five acres each. “ Unproductive land,” said a speaker 
a3 he looked over the wall of Heaton Park, “is a public nuisance,” 
and the sentiment was applauded. It should have been remem- 
bered that Heaton Park is a convenient place for holding 
reviews of Lancashire Volunteers. But the listening co-opera- 
tors have no thought of violently dispossessing the present 
owners of parks. They expect Agricultural Co-operation as a re- 
sult of the increasing sobriety of the “ wage class.” On approach- 
ing Prestwich they met Mr. Pitman, the gifted editor of the 
Co-operator. On arriving “they made a good tea.” Then they 
Washed. The middle-class might perhaps venture, when they 
imitate this excursion, to make a slight change in the arrangement 
the programme by washing before tea. ‘Ihe party next visited 
the Co-operative Stores of Prestwich. Then they sought shelter 
from the sun under the trees beside a running brook. It is 
gratifying to learn that there is a brook in Lancashire which 
Telains its natural beauty undeformed by the refuse of manu- 
As the co-operators sat under these trees they formed 
& plan for regenerating Ireland. They expect that when the 
Church is disestablished much land will come into the 
market, which may be bought by the Co-operative Societies, and 
out to their sober and industrious members. “ Ireland, now a 
ble, can become a place of happiness to its people.” One 
Caunot help wishing that the co-operators would take their tea- 
swith them, in the name of heaven, and begin to regenerate 
ful d without delay. ‘The principle of co-operation would find 
+ acrcise in resisting the attempts of the natives to break the 
intruders’ heads, The promise to make food plentiful, and to 
open markets for machinery, and for cotton and woollen goods. 
ve all they would, so far as we can judge, be guiltless 
art sition to encourage the preservation of glorious, pious, 
immortal memories in any other way than by the sale of 


Bent _tibbons at a profit. They probably call themselves 
whic — in religion, and they sing verses in praise of freedom 


48 poetical compositions, are on a par with the hymns which 
After « ve been sung by Methodists on a similar occasion. 
* singing they had tea for the second time, and then they re- 
imitat home, wishing that the members of other stores would 
® their example, and make “co-operative visits” during the 


hope of tive i 
at progress among the middle-class ought 
yf tn abandoned, because we find that one of the great helps 
“wage dase ely, inspiring poetry—is supplied to the 
by Mr. E. V. Neale, Barrister, who must be con- 


sidered to belong to the middle-class. Mr. Neale is the author 
of a poem called “Co-operative Wants,’ which has lately been 
reprinted by request from an early volume of the Co-operator, 
Reducing Mr. Neale’s poetry to prose, we find that the requisites 
for success in co-operation are honesty, no trust, knowledge of 
business, faith, patience, regular accounts, careful auditing, and, 
adds the poet with a well-timed recollection of the utility of his 
own profession, 
Rules fair to all, and securing legal aid. 


We think that Mr. Neale might advantageously have dwelt rather 
longer upon the idea thus briefly presented to his readers’ minds. 
The poem might have proceeded somewhat thus :— 

Taking care that these rules before a barrister are laid, 

And on no account neglecting that his fee be duly paid. 
With this improvement we should fully concur in Mr. Neale’s 
warning that his rules, if observed, will make co-operators 

at— 
But break them, and they'll break you, as certainly as fate. 


The views of female co-operators, as developed in letters to the 
editor, are such as some women of the middle-class would perhaps 
find harmonious with their own. Alice Wilson, discussing the 
plan of Co-operative Villages, insists that they must net be so con- 
stituted as “ to keep up family isolation.” She asks how women 
can co-operate so long as they are tied to their individual homes 
by the care of their children. “ Co-operation is most wanted in 
domestic affairs.” So thinks at least one woman; but probably 
many men would think that the application of the principle of 
co-operation to curtain-lectures might be dangerous. 

The results of co-operation are valuable; the proceedings of 
co-operators are often ludicrous and never alarming. A storm in 
a teapot would be the most fitting type of a revolution organized 
by co-operators. But, nevertheless, the International Congress of 
Workmen which has been held this week at Brussels may pos- 
sibly be regarded by some timid people with suspicion and fear. 
When the Congress has broken up, after attaining results of 
questionable value, we expect to find Mr. Pitman announcing, in 
the next number of the Co-operator, that the reason of its 
partial failure was that its members drank beer during their 
sittings. We venture, however, in opposition to Mr. Pitman, 
to assert that the drinking of beer at this Congress was a dis- 
tinct step in the progress of civilization. Discussions of the 
rights of man, not to mention those of woman, are terribly dry 
work, and it is inconceivable how much more patient and even 
interested many hearers would become if only they could be 
allowed a little beer. But we cannot find that the International . 
Congress accomplished much besides consuming a certain quan- 
tity of small beer. It was desired to find some means ot pre- 
venting war, but no member ventured to propose that his brethren 
should pledge themselves to abstain from making swords. It might 
have been possible, however, to carry a resolution that the cutlers 
of the International Association are willing, on being properly 

aid, to convert the swords which they may make into pruning- 
ooks. One speaker proclaims that the leading object of the 
Association is 10 abolish wages by rendering the workman and 
the capitalist co-operators in every department of manufacturing 
industry. The attempts which have been made in England to 
establish co-operative mills and other works have not been uni- 
formly successful ; but they have done no harm to anybody except 
their shareholders, and they may do considerable good. Another 
speaker puts forward as the purpose of the Congress universal 
brotherhood among working-men, and promises as one of its 
results “one common language, in which all men may express 
their feelings, their wants, und their wishes.” If this result were 
likely to be attained, we should all desire to become associated 
working-men on the spot, in the hope of furthering it. But it must 
be confessed that the proceedings of the Association were unprac- 
tical, and they compare unfavourably with the discussions about the 
| price and quality of soap and sugar which occupy co-operators at 
am It was confidently stated that the regeneration of the 
world will be accomplished by the working-class; and we can 
only say that we shall be very glad to see it. In the meantime it 
appears likely that co-operation will abolish the retail-dealer, 
who perhaps is not capable of being regenerated. Indeed, it seems 
that he has a fresh offence to expiate ; for we find that, at a co- 
operative meeting, the grocers of England were charged with 
tempting their customers into habits of drinking by offering for 
sale intoxicating beverages. 

The Governments which were disposed to take alarm at the 
Brussels Conference will perhaps be reassured on learning that the 
delegates could not understand one another's speeches. The term 
“international” seems fated to belong to undertakings pompously 
announced and ending in dismal failure. We should recommend co- 
operators to desist from the pursuit of what one of their speakers 
calls “ intellectuality,” and to devote themselves to the production 
of those results which are so encouragingly exhibited in the 
Annual Return of the Registrar of Induswial Societies. The 
shoemakers of London, who are stated to have joined the Inter- 
national Association, may be usefully reminded of an ancient 
Latin proverb. But if they insist upon attending the next Con- 
gress they will get beer; and if they fail to understand the speeches 
of their French and German brethren, the regeneration of the 
world will not perhaps be seriously retarded, 
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FECAMP. 


T has sometimes struck us that the medizval founders of towns 

and castles and monasteries were not so wholly uninfluenced 
by considerations of mere picturesque beauty as we are apt to 
fancy. We are apt to think that they had nothing in their minds 
but mere convenience, according to their several standards of con- 
venience, convenience for traffic, convenience for military defence 
or attack, convenience for the chase, the convenience of solitude 
in one class of ecclesiastical foundations, the convenience of the 
near neighbourhood of large centres of men in another class. 
This may be so; but, if so, these considerations of various kinds 
penariow led them, by some sort of happy accident, to the 
choice of very attractive sites, And we venture to think that 
it was not merely accident, because we often come upon de- 
scriptions of sites in medieval writers which seem to show 
that the men of those times were capable of appreciating the 
picturesque position of this or that castle or abbey, as well as 
its direct suitableness for military or monastic purposes. Giraldus, 
for instance, evidently admired the site of Llanthony, and, if he 
expressed himself about it in rather exaggerated language, that is 
no more than what naturally happens when any man, especially 
when Giraldus, expresses himself in Latin, especially in mediseval 
Latin. In the like sort, we have come across one or two descrip- 
tions of the Abbey of Fécamp which clearly show that the 
writers were struck, as any man of taste would be, with the 
position in which that great and famous monastery had arisen, 
And, to leap to scenes which far surpass either Fécamp or Llanthony, 
the well-known story of Saint Bernard’s absorption on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva really tells the other way. We are told 
that the saint was so given up to pious contemplation that he 
travelled fora whole day through that glorious region without 
noticing lake, mountains, or anything else. Now we need hardly 
stop to show that the fact that Bernard’s absorption was thought 
worthy of record proves that, if he did not notice any of these 
things, there was some one in his company who did. We suspect 
that in this, as in a great many things, we have more in common 
with our forefathers several centuries back than we have with 
those who are nearer to us by many genevations. 

Modern taste might possibly make one objection to the site of 
Fécamp. Though near the sea, it is not within sight of the 
sea. ‘Lhe modern watering-place of Fécauip is springing up at a 
considerable distance from the ancient abbey. Lut the love of 
watering-places und sea-bathing is one which is altogether 
modern, and, in the days in which our old towns, castles, and 
monasteries grew up, a site immediately on the sea would have 
been looked on as unsafe. And in truth there are not man 
places, and certainly Fécamp is not one of them, where all 
the various buildings of a great monastery could have been 

lanned so as to command the modern attraction of a sea-view. 

oreover it is a point not to be forgotten that people who 
go to Fécamp or elsewhere for sea-views and sea-bathing go 
there during certain months only, while the monks had to 
live there all the year round. ‘The monks of Saint Michael’s 
Mount were indeed privileged with, or condemned to, an 
everlasting sea-view; but the title of their house was that 
of Saint Michacl “tn periculo maris.” To be exposed to the 
perils of the sea was no part of the intention of the founders 
of Fécamp, either of abbey, town, or palace. They chose 
them a site which gave them the practical advantages of 
the sea without the dangers of its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Fécamp then lies a little way inland. ‘Two parailel 
ranges of hills run down to the sea, with a valley and a 
small stream between them, at the mouth of which the modern 

rt has been made. On the slope of the hills on the 
eft side lies the huge mass of the minster rising over the 
long straggling town which stretches away to the water. But 
though the great church thus lies secluded from the sea, the 
spiritual weltare of seafaring men was not forgotten. The point 
where the opposite range of hills directly overhangs the sea 
is crowned by one of those churches specially devoted to sailors 
and their pilgrimages which are so often met with in such posi- 
tions. The chapel of Our Lady of Safety, now restored after a 
season of ruin and desecration, forms a striking and picturesque 
object in the general landscape. And from the chapel itself, and 
from the hill-side paths which lead up to it, we get the noblest 
views of the great abbey, in all the stern simplicity of its 
age, stretching the huge length of its nave, one of the very 
few, even in Normandy, which rival the effect of Winchester 
and Saint Albans. A single central tower, of quite suffi- 
cient height, of no elaborate decoration, crowned by no rich 
me or octagon, but with a simple covering of lead, forms the 

oroughly appropriate centre of the whole building. We feel 
that this tower is exactly what is wanted; we almost doubt 
whether the church gained or lost by the loss of the western 
towers, which would have taken off from the effect of boundless 
length which is the characteristic of the building. At any rate 
we think how far more effective is the English and Norman 
arrangement, which at all events provides a great church with 
the noblest of central crowns, than the fashion of France, which 
concentrates all its force on the western front, and leaves the at 
least equally important point of crossing to shift for itself. 

The church itself is one of the noblest even in Normandy, and it 
is in remarkably good preservation. And the two points in which 
the fabric has suliered severe damage are not owing either to 
Huguenots or to Jacobins, but to its own guardians under 


two different states of things. The bad taste of the monks 
themselves in their later days is chargeable with the 
Italian west front, which has displaced the elder front wij 
towers of which the stumps may still be seen. An Italian front, 
though it must be incongruous when attached to a medinyaj 
building, need not be in itself either ugly or mean, but this 
front of Fécamp is conspicuously both. The other loss is that 
of the jubé or roodloft, which, from the fragments left, seems 
to have been a magnificent piece of later Gothic work, per 
almost rivalling the famous one at Alby. The destruction of rood. 
lofts has been so general in France that one is not particulay| 
struck by each several case of destruction. But there is some. 
thing singular about this Fécamp case, as the jubé was pulled 
down at the restoration of religion, through the influence of the 
then Curé, in opposition to the wishes of his more conservative op 
more ritualistic parishioners. With these two exceptions F 

has lost but little, as far as regards the church itself. The con- 
ventual buildings, like most French conventual buildings, haye 
been rebuilt in an incongruous style, and now serve for the various 
public purposes of the local administration. In a near view of 
the north side, they form an ugly excrescence oat the church, 
but they are lost in the more distant and general view. 

The church itself mainly belongs to the first years of the thir. 
teenth century, with smaller portions both of earlier and of later 
date. On entering the church, we find that the long westem 
limb is not all strictly nave, the choir, by an arrangement mor 
common in England than in France, stretching itself west of the 
central tower. The whole of this western limb is built in the 
simplest and severest form of that earliest French Gothic, 
which to an English eye seems to be simply an advanced form of 
the transition trom Romanesque. Even at Amiens, amid all 
the splendours of its fully-developed Geometrical windows, the 
pillars and arches, in their square abaci and even iu the 
sections of their mouldings, have what an Englishman calls a 
Romanesque feeling still hanging about them. At Fécamp thisis 
far stronger. The large triforium, the untraceried windows, the 
squareness of everything except a few English round abaci in 
some bays of the triforium, the external heaviness and simplicity, 
all make the early Gothic of Fécamp little more than pointed 
Romanesque. We do not say this in disparagement. This 
was a necessary stage for architecture to pass through, and the 
Transitional period is always one of the most interesting in 
architectural history. And when work of that date is carried 
out with such excellence both of composition and detail as it 
is at Fécamp, it is much more than historically intevestiag, 
it is thoroughly satisfactory in artistic effect. We say nothing 
against the style, except that, as being essentially imperfect 
aud not realizing the ideal of either of the two siyles between 
which it comes historically, we cannot look on it as a proper 
model for modern imitation. Several diversities of detail may 
on minute examination be seen in the diflerent bays of the nave 
of Fécamp, just as in the contemporary nave of Wells, Just 
as at Wells, the western part—in this case the five westem 
bays—is slightly later than the rest. And, as at Wells, the dis 
tinction between the older and newer work is easily to be remarked 
by those who look for it, though it is a distinction which 
mikes no difference in the general effect and which might 
pass unnoticed by any but a very minute observer. In 
truth it is, in both cases, a difference not of style but of taste. 
‘The eastern limb of Fécamp—strictly the presbytery and not the 
choir—is more remarkable in some ways than the nave. It is 
here that we find the only remains of an earlier church, aud 
these are of no very remarkable antiquity. M. Bouet, in a shot 
account of Fécamp,addressed to the Norman Antiquarian Societj, 
records his disappointment at finding at Fécamp no traces of the 
days of the early Dukes, or even of days earlier still, such as be 
found at Jumitges. This oldest part of Iécamp is part of a church 
begun so late as 1085. One bay of its presbytery and two at 
joining chapels have been —- The style is a little 
here is something not quite Norman about the very square archeé 
of a single order, and the capitals are not the usual Norman capt 
tals of the second half of the eleventh century. Except this bay, 
the presbytery has been rebuilt in essentially the same style as the 
nave, though’ naturally a little earlier. But on the south side # 
singular change took’ place in the fourteenth century. As# 
Waltham, the builders of that day cut away the triforium 
threw the two lower stages into one. But what was dove # 
Waltham in the most awkward and bungling way in which ayy 
thing ever was done anywhere, was at Iécamp at least done vey 
cleverly. Without meddling with the vaulting or the vaulting 
shafts, the pier-arches and triforium range of the thirteenth cel 
tury have Leen changed into arches of the fourteenth, resting @ 
tall slender pillars, almost recalling the choir of Le Mas 
Whether this change was an improvement or not is a question ¢ 
taste, but there can be no question as to the wonderful | 
wsthetical and mechanical, with which the change was made, 
it is the more striking from the contrast with the wre botel 
at Waltham. Lal 

The church is finished to the east by a fine Fianshoyent ) 
Chapel. The contrast between it and the earlier wor: sugges’s 
the effect of Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster, though 
the contrast is not quite so strong. Altogether there can. be 
doubt of the claim of the church to a place in the very ks 
of the great minsters of a province specially rich in such wore. a 

We have dwelt so long on the position and the architect?’ 


Fécamp that we have no space left to add anything on its bis 
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But the local history of Fécamp naturally connects itself 
ei several other more general points at which we shall perhaps 
pave some future opportunity of glancing. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HY should religious painting be now extinct throughout 
W Europe, is a question often asked, and the reasons given 
in reply are more numerous than satisfactory. The vital spirit 

ing fled, the body of art, it is said, lies dead. On the other 
rom we are met by two facts—first, that the world is still abie 
to produce much good art; and secondly, that religious com- 
munities both in England and abroad give many practical proofs 
of the possession of true religion. ‘The misfortune would seem 
to be that the good art and the true religion cannot be brought 
ther. Thus “religious art” seems to be in abeyance partly 
because religious people deem themselves too good to care about 
art, and partly because painters are too exclusively artistic to give 
much heed to religion. 
What the world wants, said Dr. Arnold, is not so much positive 
igious writings as secular works animated by a religious spirit. 
this perhaps, after all, is the want in art. ‘The problem 


between the Church and the world, which many earnest minds are 


seeking to solve—how to make religion practical aud the world 
ly—may possibly involve the causes and the remedies for that 
down in art which certainly is an unhappy anomaly in the 
existing phase of our civilization. Religious art is now severed 
from the world’s life, and it seems vain to look for revival save 
through a recurrence once more to what is actual and real. 
Painters of old were able to take a man from the streets and put 
him upon canvas as a prophet. Thus Raflaelle, seeing a simple 
mother and child seated in the public way, seized the top of a 
cask as nearest to hand, and sketched onthe very spot the circular 
composition now known in the Pitti Gallery as “ La Madonna 
della Sedia.” So with our artists; if, instead of vainly striving to 
emulate Fra Angelico, they would paint religion as she walks 
_ through the world, and mark the visible signs of duty and devo- 
tio in daily life, works might be produced which should come 
home to the experience of the people. This line of reasoning 
makes Overbeck, with the entire school of so-called Christian art 
in Germany, a warning rather than an example. Such modern 
revivals stand as anachronisms in the nineteenth century—pale 
shadows and false shows. Nothing indeed can be more certain 
than that, in all vital creations in sacred art, no abrupt transition 
is found from secular to sacred, no impassable barrier raised be- 
tween the world and the Church. As to architecture, we know that 
the people passed at once from pointed doors in the houses where 
they dwelt to pointed porches and vaulted roofs in the churches 
where they worshipped ; no invidious distinction was made between 
the mart for merchandize and the church for prayer. In fact, in 
all countries, and under all creeds, the law under which an earnest 
and true art has been developed appears to have been similar. 
Thus, in Egypt we find no essential dillerence between the palaces, 
the temples, and the tombs; the same art, in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, encircled the people at their feasts, their 
festivals, and their funerals. So it was in Assyria and Greece. 
ous art drew vitality from the life of the people; noblest 
form and action in grove or temple was modelled in the clay, and 
the people who walked the streets of Athens found, through 
sculpture, apotheosis on the pediments of the Parthenon. Even 


tile religions may come into accord through art. St. Paul, 
While standing on Mars Hill, could see the figures of Phidias as | 
they looked down from the Acropolis; and now these marbles _ 
Minerva’s Temple, and the cartoon of the Apostle preaching 
to the people of Athens, brought almost side by side in the same 
netropolis, seem to show that art, when noble and true, is almost 
of necessity religious. A spirit solemn and silent presides over | 
the Elgin Marbles, and many minds will feel that the Theseus of | 
dias has at least equal religion with Thorwaldsen’s figure of | 
rst. The platitude then may be once more permitted, that the 
condition for the birth of every religious school, whether classic, 
medieval, or modern, seems always the same; the religion and | 
¢ art must hold together closely, must be knit compactly as in | 
Unity of organic life, and, above all, must not be bound down to 
@ tradition and vague abstraction. 
et it were rash to assert that religious art, worthy of the name, 
a2 in any age of the world be readily obtained; otherwise 
ewould scarcely have remained without it for the last three | 
eel We would say, indeed, even at the risk of paradox, | 
— difficulty, especially of late, has been that the proximity 
een art and nature on which we have insisted has been made | 
pn woo close. In fact, to gain proximity to actual life and yet 
— distance, to stand on the common level and yet to rise 
ment — involve some of the chiet difficulties in the settle- 
a. Sound religious style. ‘The German modern school and 
~ delish school, if we have one, err in fact in opposite 
3 if the one may be designated sublimated spirit, the 
ample assuredly is too substantial flesh. Such pictures, for ex- 


Mad Mr. Holman Hunt's “Christ and the Doctors,” and 


Brown's “ Patriarch Jacob,” however admirable other- 


» are too near to common nature. The “Doctors” in the 
Temple, thou 


T 
tue 


ht gh picked up, we believe, in modern Jerusalem, 
equally well have been taken from some of the Twelve 
that dwell in the Minories. In aspect they have not 
of prophecy, but only the trade of old clothes. 


It must be admitted that some of our would-be religious 
painters treat nature with a familiarity which breeds contempt, 
Coleridge said that a picture ought to rise to an interme- 
diate something between a thought and a thing. Mr. Herbert's 
“ Moses” in the Houses of Parliament, and certain of the Legis- 
lators painted by Mr. Watts in Lincolun’s Inn, may attain to the 
desired abstraction without loss of the required individuality and 
reality. The old painters, at any rate, had a faculty for drawing 
near to nature, while rising above her. Saints portrayed by the 
old masters are men, and something more ; prophets and apostles 


| standing in Italian pictures bear not the aspect of mere ordin 


men or every-day acquaintances with whom we may shake han 


| and chat; they inspire awe rather than invite to familiarity, for 


they seem to have held converse with the skies. Yet it becomes 
a question worth the inquiry of those who may seek a style con- 
sonant with religion, how far this elevation of spirit which has 
been termed supernatural is beyond or contrary to nature. The 
better opinion would seem to be that the so-called supernatural or 
spiritual principle in art is but a higher aspect of nature, that the 
storehouse of creation contains materials more than sufficient for 
the artist, however transcendental may be his aim. Thus it 


| would appear that the oilice of the painter is chiefly to select. Still 


something more nearly approaching to a mental function is needed 
than the * pre-Railaeilite” operation of penny-a-lining. What is 


_ mainly required is such study as shall lead to the clear under- 
_ standing of nature’s meaning, to the distinction between essentials 


and accidentals, to the discrimination of the difference between 
generic forms and individual detail. The subject is far too large 
to admit of elucidation within small compass. It may, however, 
be added that in these studies help may be found in Oersted’s 
Essays which treat of the philosophy of nature; also in German 
authors who descant and dream on esthetics; likewise in the dis- 
courses of Reynolds under the head of general ideas. The 
practical lesson to be learnt from such inquiries seems to be that 
the religious painter of the present day must do something more 
than copy the individual model before him. In London we knew 
a model who was accustomed to personate the Apostles, and we 
have encountered in the streets of a provincial town an old man 
who, following the calling of a common porter during the day, 
sat by night before the students of the Academy as St. Peter. 
And what was the result? Why, of course, the studies made 
were alter all nothing better than the realistic figures painted by 
that Neapolitan school of Naturalisti who mistook lazzaroni for 
Apostles. The English porter looked upon canvas the porter still, 
notwithstanding a beard worthy of St. Peter. 

The preceding thoughts may be put into another form; 
thus it may be said that nature, before she takes her place 
in a religious composition, requires what artists in general 
call “treatment,” and what Reynolds signified by “style ”— 
that is, a style and treatment in keeping with the subject- 
matter. We have seen how Phidias, a pagan, rose to religious 
expression; and, under a very different guise, Gothic carvers in 
our venerable cathedrals fashioned a true Christian art; they 
reached, through stiffness, solemnity ; through restraint, a repose 
and dignity not ar from religious. As usual, our modern revival- 
ists seize defiantly on defects, and thus certain manifestations of 
religious art in the present day—for instance, painted windows and 
carved doorways to modern Gothic churches—though commend- 
able in motive, are hard as petrifactions, and lifeless as fossils of 
extinct species. The treatment which nature calls for at the 
hands of art may find illustration through literature, whether 
sacred or profane. In the transition, for instance, from prose to 
poetry, nature has to be thrown into artistic form; she has to be 
dressed for the occasion ; the thoughts must be cast into rhythm 
and symmetry, and the stanza, when settled, encloses as it were 
the image within a frame. More express illustration may be found 
in the sphere of religious poetry, and especially in the poetic parts 
of the Bible. It is not easy to define, either here or in sacred art, 
wherein consists the religious style or treatment. Sometimes it 
tay lie in a stately roll of periods, sometimes also in a certain 
severity of manner, generally in simplicity, often in repose, and 
certainly usually in humility rather than in ostentation. Most 
easy however is it to tell, either in a written or a painted compo- 
sition, when all goes right, and it is equally soon felt when any- 
thing is wrong; for even an inapt word or metaphor, or an 
ill-placed line, may at once break the spell, and sink what might 
otherwise be sublime into the ridiculous. The Psalms, Isaiah, the 


_ Book of Job, afford illustration, at least indirectly, of the treatment 


which religious art calls for. Even the translators of our Bible 
were religious artists in the best sense of the word ; no such artists 
are now found to work on paper or on canvas. 

We have already said that one reason why religious art in 
the nineteenth century has been a failure is that it does not 
belong to the century; that is, it ceases to reflect the Chris- 
tianity by which men now live and die. It must be admitted 
indeed that some of the older phases of our faith were more 
pictorial than the present forms. ‘There was a breadth, sim- 
plicity, picturesqueness, and, as it were, a colour of emotion, 
in early popular belief, which is now wanting. When teachers 
spake in parables, church walls were covered with sacred 
panoramas, for an artist can paint a parable, but not a 
creed. Still means of revival might possibly be found if, for 
example, as already indicated, art could assume somewhat of an 


ideal realism, if the characters portrayed could reach to high 


mental types, if the subjects chosen embodied the best thoughts 
current in the age; if, as in days of old, we could make our art a 
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thank-offering of what was rich and rare in our substance. 


religic us art could with advantage exchange the retirement of the 
cloister for the bustle of the open world. Feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and other practical deeds of charity are the 
daily care of many Christian people ; hence, instead of the literal 
Sermon on the Mount, artists might now exemplify its teachings 
in the portrayal of acts of mercy or endurance. Thus, in place of 
St. Lawrence on his gridiron, the public have shown inclination 
to accept the figure of the sentinel dying at his post with the 
burning house behind him. Painters wrongly suppose that 
religious art means a perpetual reproduction of Saints and Holy 


| 
Families, whereas the subjects arising out of daily experience, | 


and the hourly conflict of good with evil, are as manifold as 


religion is wide, and the sacred volume still contains themes | 


suited to the painter, not yet touched or spoilt. In fact, an inci- 
dent, however simple, will suffice, provided only the artist can 
suggest a higher meaning than appears on the surface, or in some 
way set the inner consciousness in motion, striving and soaring. 
Ratfaelle, after he had finished some fifty Madonnas, found, 
towards the end of life, still in reserve sublime subjects for his 
cartoons—works which, by action rather than contemplation, 
point to the religious art suited to our country and century. Yet 
the whole subject upon which we have ventured to throw out the 
preceding remarks is avowedly beset with difficulty. Not only are 
pictures abolished in our churches, but the printing-press, wood- 
engraving, and other like instruments of popular instruction have 
obviously done much to supersede the call for Biblical teaching 
through the medium of panoramic frescoes or otherwise. Still it 
must be accounted, as we have said, an anomaly that, while 
science is a power in our civilization, art has been merely played 
with as a pastime. And there would seem to be no reason why 
painting should not now once again teach wholesome truth to the 
simple, and hold high converse with the wise, if only artists would 
work in the right way. 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACES. 


dig existence of a certain amount of picturesque and romantic 
scenery in England cannot be said to be among “ things not 
generally known.” This, at least, is true as far as Englishmen are 
concerned, for no foreigner whom we ever met had any idea but 
that the whole of England resembled the view from Richmond 
Terrace or from Windsor Castle. If you talk to a German on the 
Khine, the chances are that he remarks to you, ‘ You have no 
scenery like this in England.” If you demur, he proceeds to 
enlighten you :—“ Scotland is mountainous; but England isa flat, 
fertile country.” Nor have we ever succeeded in convincing a 
foreigner that there are mountains in England a good deal bigger 
than any within many miles of Coblentz or Bingen. The testi- 
mony of another has no chance against a man’s own axioms and 
first principles. 

However, Englishmen, naturally enough, are not in this state of 
utter darkness as to their own country. Still it has befallen us, in 
the course of many walks through England and Wales, to hit 
upon many places of the highest beauty, wholly unvisited by 
tourists, and some even of which no one whom we ever met had 
so much as heard the name. For instance, how many of our 
readers can tell us off-hand where the Forest of Esgob is? The 
name has a sort of Jewish sound about it, and a person not 
knowing it to be in these islands might conjecture it to be in 
Palestine. However, it is not in Palestine, but in South Wales. It 
is a wild tract of country, lying at the point where the counties of 
Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, and Caermarthenshire meet; some 
half dozen or more streams take their rise in it, and flowing through 
deep rocky gorges that expand as they proceed into thickly wooded 
though narrow valleys, at last unite to form the Towy, one of the 
most charming of rivers, and one whose lower course by Llan- 
dovery and Grongar Hill is not altogether unknown. But into 
these upper valleys scarcely even the solitary tourist or fisherman 
makes way; nor is there any village; a few huts at intervals of 
as many miles, and a small chapel, called Ystradtin, are the 
only buildings. From Ystradfin a path over the hills leads to 
the small watering-place of Llanwrtid in Brecknockshire, six or 
seven miles off; down the valley a rough road leads to Llandovery, 
more than double the distance. On all other sides the place is 
severed from civilized life by huge desolate moors, covered with peat 
and long coarse grass. ‘he few inhabitants speak only Welsh; 
and many of them live in the most squalid manner, in windowless 
cottages, where the only light comes down the chimney, and 
where the peat smoke fills the room and makes the eyes smart. 
Yet other of the houses are even scrupulously neat and clean. From 
this description it will be seen that it is rather a rough country 
for tourists; but in point of picturesqueness it stands very high. 
Near Ystradfin are two or three conical hills, that slope down to 
the river, with precipitous crags and boulders of black stone ; the 
bank on the other side is similar, and equally fine ; in the ravine 
between the two the Towy rushes foaming down a steep descent, 
at the bottom of which it meets one of its tributaries, the 
Pysgotwr. The valley of the Pysgotwr is very woody, and has 
bold hills on either side. 

Llanwetid, again, is itself a very pretty place, and is now 


At | 
all events, any man possessing genius for the new work would | the wells has many of the characteristics of that of the To 
doubtless find some new mode of utterance scarcely inferior to | but it is on the whole less remarkable. Yet it is well worth 
the old. For instance, the age of contemplation may be said to | exploring; as also is Cwm Elan, through which flows a triby 
be now followed by a century of action ; hence it might seem that | of the Wye, some miles to the north. All these valleys hay 


accessible by railway from Builth. The mountain valley 


| a romantic and solitary character; ~~ are cut out of the 
| same piece of lofty tableland, a part of the mountainous rim o 
_ Cardiganshire, of which Plinlimmon is the culminating point. 
| and while the higher summits are deficient in character, the slope, 
| ure grander and more varied in outline than those which descen 
| upon the ordinary limestone dales of England, in Yorkshj 
| Derbyshire, or Somersetshire. Very different from any of they 
| is the great valley of the Usk, that runs up by Brecon into th 
| heart of South Wales. This is much better known than any of 
those that we have hitherto been describing. It isa fertile inhabited 
valley, generally broad and with plenty of woods, and with 
river that ripples and tumbles over stony ledges, but with less of 
a rocky character than the upper glens of the Towy. One of the 
finest parts of it is six miles below Brecon, where the valley 
contracts into a gorge, the wooded sides of which rise to 
extraordinary height. The coach road avoids this, and goes som 
distance round over the hills, But that which distingui 
the Usk valley is the range of wild moorland to the south, 
in which are the highest summits, and almost the only tre 
mountains, of South Wales, the Brecknockshire Beacons, These 
as seen from Brecon itself, have a very fine outline, and new 
their summit are some grand ravines. Like the whole rang, 
they are composed of the old red sandstone, which has her 
an extraordinary thickness—not less than 10,000 feet. They 
descend abruptly to the north, but on the south slope down gently 
to the upper waters of the Neath, where, near Pontneddfychay, 
are the well-known waterfalls of the Hepste, the Mellte, and the 
Purddin. Here we enter upon the great coal district of Glamor 
ganshire, whose thousand furnaces have to a great extent spoilei 
the picturesqueness of its valleys. 

It must not be supposed that South Wales is in any par 
equal to the grandest scenery of North Wales. It has but fer 
isolated peaks, and those which there are cannot be compari 
with Snowdon, or the Glyders. But it has what with may 
people will be esteemed an advantage—namely, that it is nota 
tourist-visited country. The traveller in it feels something of 
the pleasure of a discoverer; he can look down upon ou 
without the sense that it has been looked upon by thousanis 
of tourists before him, and painted in a hundred academies 
and exhibitions. And, to say the truth, our feelings towards 
North Wales, and especially towards certain portions of it, 
much resemble those of the countryman towards Aristides. We 
are tired of seeing Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon, and the Lleir 
valley with Moel Siabod at the end of it, each and all of which 
reappear some twenty times in every year's Exhibitions. We 
speak with due humility; but is it not rather a proof os 
want of adventure or originality in our painters, that they 
should always haunt the same places, and no others? For 
instance, the valley of Festiniog lies but a short day's walk 
from Bettwsycoed, and to our mind is decidedly superior to 
it. We know nothing anywhere finer than the view from 
village, looking towards the great crags and peaks of Moel Wy 
with the sea stretching up behind towards the rocky promontone 
of Carnarvonshire, while in front of the spectator and three # 
four hundred feet below him lies the level valley, terminating 
its two wooded ravines of unseen depth. Yet we never remem 
to have seen it painted. Nor have we ever seen painted thit 
uninhabited limestone glen which runs up from Maentwrog ilo 
the Harlech mountains ; a glen partly inaccessible from the steep 
ness of its rocks, and only to be peered into from above; but ints 
upper part opening out into three wooded hollows, luxuriant ¥! 
trees, from the banks of which the eye commands a full view 
the northern mountains. As to the English lakes, it is our 
that the Lledr valley alone is visited by more painters m 
course of the summer than the whole of Cumberland and Wes 
—, Yet surely the Lledr valley is not equal to Bo 
or Langdale. 

But to come to another part of England. Herefordshire is »* 
a county which many people would choose for a walking tout; 
and, in point of fact, its scenery is in most respects of a sec d 
rate character. It is rich and cultivated ; passing through itl) 
rail in the spring time, you seem to be travelling over 88° 
apple-blossoms. But in one respect Herefordshire 1s sca 
surpassed by any county, and that is in the extent and variety 
its distant views. Take, for instance, that cluster of hills 
the Woolhope basin, on the banks of the Wye, some six Hel 
south of Hereford. This is a circular group enclosing a tum 
interior of hill and dale; the highest points of it are eight 
nine hundred feet above the sea level; there are but 
narrow openings through which its waters find an exit. of the 
Hill is the nearest point of the group to Hereford, and one 
finest views is obtainable from it. In the centre is Hereford, 
spicuous by its cathedral; round this lies a level plain, @ om 
which flows the Wye, glittering in more than one of its 
bends; round the plain rise woody hills, and beyond these re 
hills, till the horizon is bounded by the black mountains of 
‘fo the north again are the Shropshire ridges. Here am 
these distant ranges open out and disclose the valleys that Pil) 
trate their far recesses. To the north-east a glimpse 1s to ful 
the Malvern hills; moving along the ridge these come a a 
view, and with them a vast extent of Worcestershire an 
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teshire, far as the eye can see. All this time Woolhope basin lies 
pehind the spectator ; by no means an uninteresting tract, rough 
wild, and mostly covered with small firs. Other of the 
Herefordshire hills command prospects scarcely inferior to that 
tom Backbury. In all of them the stern wall of the Black 
muntains is conspicuous, and this appears higher and bolder the 
noe the Welsh frontier is approached. 
And as Wales and its border counties have been the principal 
subject of this article, let us finish by recommending to the 
attention of tourists another of these counties—Shropshire. 
Shropshire has a bolder character than Herefordshire ; some of its 
ills—as, for example, the Wrekin, Caer Caradoc, the Stiperstones, 
and the Clee Hill—are remarkably fine. Still, even here there is 
little that can be called distinctively romantic—nothing that 
can compare with the Wharfe or the Dove. The strength of 
Shropshire, as of Herefordshire, lies in its broad prospects; only 
jn Shropshire these range over a wilder country, comprehending 
more Found moorland, and less of fertility and luxuriance. 
Not that there is any want of plain country in the north of Shrop- 
shire; and even in the south the woods are abundant and _notice- 
able; but these are more frequently interrupted by barer summits. 
Nothing is more interesting in Shropshire than the close proximity 
of old and decaying to new and thriving towns. Descending the 
Severn you have—tirst, Shrewsbury, one of the most picturesque 
of English towns; after this, a pastoral country, with the abbeys 
of Wenlock and Buildwas, suddenly and strangely interrupted by 
the busy, dirty, manufacturing region of Coalbrookdale and Iron- 
bridge; while lower down again is Bridgenorth, with its old gates 
and streets that breathe of idleness. Of other places, Ludlow 
demands special attention, both for its own beauty, for its castle, 
and for the memory of Milton. We have seen the Clee Hill to 
the north of this town covered with snow, and looking like a 


great Alp. 


THE ST. LEGER. 


St. Leger has been celebrated for its surprises, but hitherto 
the most startling of them have usually taken place in the 
race itself. This year all the surprises came before the day, and 
by accidents and withdrawals the contest gradually dwindled 
away into comparative insignificance. The chances of racing are 
many, and much that has happened during this summer might 
provoke only peg | astonishment; but the crowning surprise, 
the withdrawal of The Earl a week before the race, has naturally 
crated a more abiding feeling of wonder. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that, by all public running, Blue Gown and The Earl 
were manifestly 10 lbs. better than any other horse of their year, 
and, the Derby winner not being entered in the St. Leger, the 
latter race appeared to be at the mercy of The Earl. The Earl 
was not permitted to start for the Derby, but he won every 
subsequent race in which he ran with consummate ease; and the 
confidence of his supporters for the great Doncaster event, if 
limited in respect to those who had the management of him, was 
uilimited in respect of the horse himself. When last seen in 
= his appearance satisfied the most critical judges, and he 
ed about the last horse in England likely to break down. 
All went on well till a few weeks ago, when disagreeable rumours 
began to be spread about. (ne authcrity expressed the belief that 
The Earl would be two lundred miles from Doncaster on the 
St. Leger day, and simultaneously there was a commencement of 
et operations against him that betokened no good. Yet a 
days more, and the pen was put through his name; and 
some time afterwards a certificate was published, signed by Mr. 
Mavor, the well-known veterinary surgeon, announcing that he 
examined The Earl, and had found him lame from a strain 
the suspensory ligament of his near fore-leg. It would be more 
auisiactory to know the precise time when the injury was first 
discovered, and the reasons for the display of so much hostility to 
horse at a time when his trainer declared him to be perfectly 
Well. There are indications of a desire on the part of influential 
Tacing men to make a strict investigation into the circumstances 
connected with the withdrawal of The Earl from the two great 
year-old races ; and it is to be hoped that explicit and satis- 
ory information will be forthcoming from those to whose 
management he has been entrusted. 
much for The Earl, one of the grandest looking race-horses 
at ever trod the turf. Hacked about as a two-year-old, and de- 
Prived of his opportunities as a three-year-old, he has been robbed 
€ honours that he might have ‘successfully achieved. The 
next Most important absentees from the St. Leger were Sir Joseph 
ae Sthree. The proverb says that it is a good thing to have 
0 strings to your bow ; but it would appear that it is a very bad 
«ing to have three—in racing, at any rate. Blue Gown, Rosicru- 
Gan, and Green Sleeve have been a sore trouble to their owner, 
who never seems to have been able to make up his mind as to 
Tye sspective merits, Thus it has happened that, as in the 
0 Thousand, the one of the three who must have won was 
in mi In favour of the other two who could not win, and, as 
ly Derby, that when the best one did win, his victory was 
road acceptable to his owner. So in the St. Leger. Blue 
ounat Was not entered, and {osicrucian and Green Sleeve have 
<e — to stand the work of training, and were struck 
wilderea va course. Equally has Baron Rothschild been be- 
the conflicting claims ot his three—Sutiolk, Resti- 
of thas and King Alfred. ‘The extraordinary in-and-out running 
orses is duly recorded in the pages of the Calendar; 


and we need only mention that even the result of the Derby, in 
which King Alfred was second, scarcely sufficed to convince the 
stable that Suffolk was not the best of the three. After the 
withdrawal of The Earl, the chance of King Alfred for the St. 
Leger would have been second to none; but, by a singular fatality, 
something happened to one of his legs also, just at the critical 
time, and he had to be eased in his work. Though it was 
found possible to bring him round so far that he could re- 
commence galloping a few days before the race, yet the St. Leger 
is scarcely a prize to fall to a big horse, short of work, and 
burdened with a suspicious leg. It having also been found 
impossible to train Lord Glasgow’s Tom Bowline colt, another 
formidable competitor was removed. In the end, and from 
the various causes we have mentioned, the race was left to 
the most moderate field that has ever been seen in modern times 
on the Town Moor. The twelve starters were See-Saw, The Spy, 
St. Ronan, Paul Jones, Formosa, Virtue, Orion, King Alfred, 
Mercury, T'yphceus, Viscount, and the colt by Buccaneer out of 
Viscountess. See-Saw is a fair public "mapanene but we do noi 
believe that he has ever recovered from the senseless and inhuman 
way in which he was run off his legs last year. Viscount, wh 
was last in the Derby, and who declined the Chester Cup with 
5 st. 7 Ibs., has sprung into notice since, from his victories at York. 
a is areclaimed cripple, and the public form of King Alfred 
and Formosa is far superior to that of any of the others. The King 
appeared to walk very tenderly, but he galloped with great power, 
though his action was the same as ever, high and fighting. Formosa, 
who might justly be called Formosissima, answered well to her 
name. Beautiful in colour, in shape, in condition, in action, 
she moved over the turf with a light springy tread. Viscount 
also looked in first-rate condition, but he is short and common- 
looking, and with much lessgguality than his stable companion 
The Spy. Orion was not heft prepared, but Paul Jones looked 
very fit. After taking their canters they paraded as usual before 
the Stand, and then, after one or two false starts, the flag fell. 
The Spy made the running at a very good pace for more than a 
mile, and Orion kept him company as long as could be expected, 
considering his want of condition. The Spy was of course 
endeavouring to serve his companion Viscount, but the latter was 
quite outpaced all through, and never once got to a front place. 
King Alfred also seemed outpaced, and though he made up a great 
deal of ground between the Red House and the turn into the 
straight, he could not maintain his advantage, but died away im- 
mediately afterwards, just as a horse would who was short of 
work, ‘The green jacket of Typhceus disappeared from the front 
ranks at the end of a mile, and See-Saw was beaten at the turn _ 
into the straight. There Paul Jones and Mercury had a clear 
advantage, and they came up the straight side by side. At the 
distance Mercury began to give way, and loud shouts were raised 
in favour of Paul Jones. But now Formosa, who had in no part 
of the race been pushed into the front—Challoner no doubt thinking 
that in such a moderate field the leading horses were sure to come 
back to his mare—was most delicately and artistically brought up, 
and, served by her splendid condition and superior speed, she passed 
the leading pair without difficulty, and won easily by a couple of 
lengths. Mercury was a good third, and See-Saw an indillerent 
fourth. Thus the stock of Buccaneer ran first, second, and fourth 
in the St. Leger of 1868, and that expatriated sire is pretty certain 
to be first on the list of winning stallions for the year. ‘Thus also 
has Formosa won the triple event, One Thousand, Oaks, and St. 
Leger, in addition to having run a dead heat for the Two Thou- 
sand. But, easily as her latest victory was accomplished, we must 
not forget the moderate quality of the horses behind her, or the 
good luck experienced in meeting King Alfred when he was out of 
form and incompletely prepared. The forward positions obtained 
by Paul Jones and Mercury prove the second-class character 
of the company; for where would they have been if Blue Gown 
and The karl had run? And where would Formosa herself 
-have been? At best she would have been a very bad third; 
and therefore we are justified in saying that the St. Leger 
of 1868 will be long memorable for the ragged field that 
ran in it. Formosa has had the good fortune to avoid meet- 
ing Blue Gown, Speculum, and even Moslem, none of whom 
were entered for the great Yorkshire prize; and she has been for- 
tunate in the fates which have overthrown such stout opponents 
as The Earl, the Tom Bowline colt, and Rosicrucian. Such an 
additional piece of good fortune as finding King Alfred, the only 
horse left who was likely to stretch her neck, hors de combat, was 
scarcely to be expected. It never rains, however, but it pow. 
Formosa is a great beauty, and, unlike some great beauties, she is 
wonderfully lucky. 


REVIEWS. 


RUSSIAN CHURCH RITES AND CUSTOMS.* 
"ISS YONGE introduces to our notice this volume of 
sketches, which are intended to illustrate Russian every- 
day life in the provinces as influenced and coloured by the spirit 
and usages of the Church. The writer is an English lady, 
married to a Russian oflicer, and she professes to draw her expe- 


* Sketches of tie Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. By 
H. C. Romanott. London: Rivingtons. 1868. 
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rience from the more distant parts of the Empire, and from what, 
for want of a better mode of description, we may call the middle- 
class of Russian society—below the high nobility, and above the 
peasantry and the traders. This class, recruited both from above 
and below, contains, as it does elsewhere, the professional men, 
the smaller proprietors, the more educated portion of the clergy, 
and the mass of the official class, civil and military. It seems to 
have its full share of intelligence, knowledge, and refinement, and, 
with habits of modesty and economy, to have found the way to 
much seusible enjoyment of life. It is this class which is here 
described as in a considerable degree under the discipline of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, and still more under the dominion of 
the associations connected with its elaborate and exacting ritual. 
The object of the book seems to be to exhibit the ritual actually 
in operation, and to interpret its meaning and its feeling; and this 
is partly done by a series of stories or scenes showing how it 
touches on real life, and is interwoven with its incidents and 
emergencies. 


The book has the disadvantages of all such sketches a volonté, 
— to enlarge and animate our knowledge of a certain 
state of facts. They may be perfectly true, and yet really tell us 
little or nothing. For who is to satisfy us whether they are really 
representative sketches; how far the people described are fair 
specimens of their class, or are only those who have fallen under 
the notice and caught the sympathies and interest of the writer, 
who in the meanwhile has been blind to, or wholly neglected, 
other large and perhaps more important departments of the subject ? 
Miss Yonge, in her introduction, says that “ what the religion of 
these Russians is, and how it is carried into their lives,” may be 
gathered from this collection of accounts. It is a picture, she 
goes on to say, of this people as they really are, in both family 
and religious Tite ; and she hopegthat these descriptions may be 
found ot value to persons not capable of a theological study of the 
Greek Church, and that “even those scholars who can examine 
into its documents may be glad to have an opportunity of seeing 
what is its external work and its influence among the people.” 
It is just on such a point as this that it seems to us that they 
would be very unsafe, at any rate very imperfect, materials for 
building up any very general or important inferences. Take them 
for what they are as they stand, and they are curious and interest- 
ing, and put in a lively shape what is new to many of us. But 
it certainly does not strike us that it would be prudent to conclude 
too much from them, either as to Russian middle-class society, 
or the influence of the Church upon it. We cannot doubt that 
there are many other sides to the subject, which are not so much 
as hinted at here. 


But, taking them as far as they go, they throw light, and on the 
whole a pleasing light, on what to most of us is a mere dull 
blank, a hard and dreary one too—the interior of Russia. In 
opposition to the common notion, which only conceives of the 
people as dull, coarse boors, and their religion as the very ex- 
treme of unintelligent and burdensome ceremonial, the picture 
here given shows us lively and quick-witted men and women, 
with the shades and mixtures of character with which modern 
novel-writing has made us familiar; and it shows these persons 
taking most kindly and naturally to their curivusly elaborate and 
minute ritual as it comes as a matter of course into all their con- 
cerns, aszociated from its ancient and customary character with all 
their joys and sorrows, their loves and hopes, and allying itself to 
them all with singular flexibility, and, in spite of an excessive 
amount of external symbolism and action, with much delicacy 
and appropriateness of pathetic and touching expression. The 
subject is made the most of by an observant and sympathetic 
reporter, who describes customs and ceremonies with the most 
elaborate and grave exactness, the fruit of a genuine liking for 
Russian character and a genera) approval of Russian ways, which 
does not exclude a perception of the extremely odd side which they 
sometimes display, and an occasional arch expression of amuse- 
ment, though it leaves little room or taste for criticism. 

People who think that they see in a Ritualist or a Roman Catho- 
lic service the ne plus ultra of minute ceremony and symbolism 
have much to learn. There is, no doubt, a considerable interval 
between the rules and forms of the Roman rite and those of the 
Anglican; but the distance between them is inconsiderable com- 
pared with that between the Roman rite and the Russian. The 
number, frequency, length, and complexity of the various services 
described in this book a3 forming part of the ordinary external 
worship familiar to Russians of all classes, are something over- 
whelming. It almost makes a reader’s head swim to think of all 
that a Russian ecclesiastic must have to remember and arrange 
and go through in the common course of his work in ministering 
to the daily occasions and emergencies of his flock. The writer 
gives an account of the manner of administering baptism, which 
she prefaces, we may observe, for the benefit we suppose of lady 
readers, with a very full description of the peculiar customs of the 
Russian nursery as to dressing, washing, and otherwise managing 
babies. The child is first named, with a special service, when it 
is about a day old, the name being taken from the Calendar; 
in the ordinary course, from the saint on whose day it was born. 
Thus it gets its name and a certain religious consecration, before 
it is baptized. The baptism includes five distinct ceremonies. The 
Russian taste inclines, where it is possible, to domestic services; 
and baptism, like marriage, is usually performed, with the higher 
ranks, at home instead of in church; but the font is brought from 
the church. The service is of course very elaborate, full of antique 


symbols dating from very early times, and preserved 
amid universal change. ‘he parents of the child retire when thy 
proper oflice of baptism begins. An invariable custom, baseq it} 
supposed, on the idea that they give up the child to its sper” 
and coming down from the days when the parents were he 
excludes them from being present, This usage, we are told, #ig 
de rigueur ; even in the Court ceremonials, published in the nem. 
papers, of the Imperial christenings, a clause is always insepted;— 
Note—His Imperial Majesty (or Highness) will then leaye th 
chapel for an inner apartment.” Baptism is by immersion, ayj 
is thus described :— 


The Priest now rolls up his sleeves above the elbows, the Reader 
back the wide sleeves of his chasuble ; dexterously seizing the bal 
plunges it with astonishing rapidity into the water, completely immer 
it three times with the words, “ The servant of God, Alexis, is baptized in 
the Name of the Father, Amen, of the Son, Amen, and of the Holy Ghos, 
Amen.” And it is at the mention of the three names that each immersig, 
takes place. He stops its ears with his thumb and little finger, its eyg 
with the fourth and fore fingers of the right hand, and with his palm 
covers its mouth and nostrils; with his left hand he holds its body ay 
plunges it face downward. It is not every priest that has the knack gf 
performing this difficult task well. I have heard that little innocents hay 
been known (though this is a rare occurrence) to be drowned at the very 
moment that they were made Christians ; I should suppose, however, thi 
they must have been very weakly, perhaps in a dying state, as a priest wouli 
hardly undertake the task unless he felt himself competent. 


This is followed by “ putting on the cross,” and then, immediately, 
by what answers to Western confirmation, the sacrament of un 
tion. ‘The service at present concludes with a ceremony which by 
become joined on to it, from the tendency to accumulate separate 
rites that even the conservative Eastern Church cannot entirely 
resist, but which used to belong to the eighth day after th 
baptism :— 


The ceremony of shaving the hair used formerly to be performed on the 
eighth day after baptism, when the shirt was taken off. It begins with tm 
prayers, . . . aiter which the Priest takes a small wet sponge, and wips 
the places anointed, saying, “Thou art baptized, thou art sanctified, thou 
art anointed with oil, thou art purified, thou art washed, in the name of 
the Father,” &c. The little Christian having nothing of its own toofler t 
its maker but the hair of its head, the first “ sacrifice ” is made by shearing 
it. In ancient times servants were shorn in token that they must fullil the 
will of another; thus, the cutting of an infant’s hair indicates that th 
newly-made Christian should henceforth be servant to the will of Christ, from 
whom he has received so many gifts of grace. ‘The hair is snipped off it 
four diflerent places with a small pair of scissors, thus forming a cross, the 
Priest saying, “The servant of God, Alexis, is shorn in the Name” & 
‘The godiather collects the morsels of down, and, pinching them up witha 
bit of wax from his taper, throws it into the font; this is done merely t 
insure that the hair may, with the water, be thrown into a place where a 
impurity can reach it, and no foot tread on it. If the little pellet sinks, it 
is considered a sign that the child will soon die. 


Finally, some forty days after its birth, the child, when th 
mother first goes to church, is taken there also, and receives the 
Communion. What strikes us in reading the account of thew 
rites is the contrast between the words and prayers, which are fr 
the most part natural, earnest, and touching, and the strange a 
cumulation and prominence of action and formal gesture, meant 
of course to be symbolical and significant. But, when the cer- 
mony is performed en masse, the predominance of gesture 
outward representation extinguishes all that the words might d 
to appeal to the mind and heart, and rises to a degree of quaint 
ness which the gravity of even a warm admirer of Russian usig’s 
cannot resist :— 


Such is the baptismal service of the Greco-Russian Church, be it per 
formed at home or in church ; in the latter instance it generally presents # 
scene at once strange and amusing, notwithstanding the solemnity of the 
occasion, especially if the parish is a large one. Nearly everywhere in 
country towns the market takes place on Saturday, but it generally extends 
to Sunday at noon, and the greatest concourse of peasants is to be met 
early on the Sabbath morning. ‘The opportunity of killing two birds with 
one stone—i.e. getting the baby christened, and going to market either 
buy or sell, brings sponsors almost exclusively on Sunday to towa, 
after mass as many as forty or fifty infants are brought by their 
(nurses), who seat themselves on a bench in the church, near the westem 
door, or, if space be wanting, on the floor, while mass is going 00 
cries of the babies and the consolations offered by the baboushkas do not at 
all interfere with the due celebration of mass, nor the preaching of 
sermon ; and on its conclusion, after all the private molébens (services) 
been performed, a row of workmen’s wives and country women eh 
and perhaps during the finishing of the burial service over the corps be 
some poor villager, the font is brought out of its corner and placed i 
middle of the church before the “ Royal Gates.” ‘The Readers busy od 
selves in arranging the sponsors in a three-quarters circle round the font, 
open space being left between it and the royal gates, so that no one! 
with their back towards them. They stand in pairs, each with their a 
ticular godchild and its baboushka behind them, One name for the 
boys, who are placed on one side, and one for all the girls, who are soit 
other, are selected from the Calendar, according to the date of the 
without any previous consultation with the sponsors as to whether the 
has a brother or sister of the same name, and consequently it frequell , 
happens that there are several Johns, Peters, and Prascovias in one 
A sharp sponsor or baboushka, however, takes care to inquire what 
are to be given, and begs, if they are already in the family, that : 
may be substituted, It is impossible to repress a smile when the bfow! 
tinie comes, to see the Priest moving from group to group, and pe i 
pursed-up lips, on each infant’s face ; one hundred and twenty rr 
must he blow on the babies alone (not to speak of the water and 
if there be but forty children. The rapidity and dexterity with Ww oh th 
immersions are performed, the exact similarity of expression in ¢a hart 
face, and of the position of the arms on emerging from the water, w wealthy 
is held for an instant towards the East, is also very striking. A its 
child always throws its head back, gasping ; its eyes and mouth are ope? 
arms unconsciously extended to the Kast, and it cries loudly, imm jigbs 
that it recovers its little breath, A weakly babe hangs its head vigor 
in silence, and lacks the almost intelligent struggle that marks the 
intant. 
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ies which imply rigorous and inflexible uniformity in ec- 


divers, and may be changed according to the diversities of coun- 


‘actical ideas and usages, and which would found imperative | tries, times, men’s manners.” 


any important part of external worship on this assumption, 
they are taken the articular set 
afhicts among which they have grown up, and are brought into 
ison with a wider and more remote, but equally authentic, 
‘ence. The Eastern Church is at least as much animated by 

the ecclesiastical spirit as the Western; its reverence for anti- 
quits, its value for rites, the importance set on strict adherence to 
tual punctuality and correctness, are as great. Yet, while the 
main ideas and outline of rites are the same as in the West, 
nothing can be greater than the complete variation and contrast in 
the Eastern and Western ways of carrying out these ideas. Take, 
for instance, the altar of a church. The Roman Church has a 


There is a curious chapter on “ Confession and Communion.” 
It appears that “the generality of Russians receive the Sacra- 
ment, and confess once a year during the great Fast; but some 
go twice.” This is an unexpected statement about people among 
whom ecclesiastical traditions and ideas are so powerful. But, on 
the other hand, for this annual communion the preparation is 
prolonged and severe. It includes confession, performed in the 
church, but without the confessional, and face to face with the 
priest. As elsewhere, there are strict and indulgent confessors ; 
apparently there is not that minute and systematic application of 
casuistry which is . to prevail in the Roman adminis- 
tration of penance; but the examination is said to be a bond 


well-established and exact system of rules relating to it—its form, | ide one; and the writer quotes a number of ancient canons, 


its position, its materials, its consecration, its use, and so on—and 
these rules are sometimes spoken of as if in substance they fully 
resented the old Church law and usage. But in the Kastern 
Church you come upon a set of arranzements equally elaborate, 
equally claiming, and it is obvious with equal justice, a high 
antiquity, enforced with equal exactness, yet perfectly different, 
and presenting as great a contrast to the Western Catholic “altar” 
as to the simple Protestant “‘ communion-table.” The isolation, 
the complete seclusion, the closed doors behind which the cele- 
bration and consecration are performed, are in themselves in 
angular opposition to Western usage of any kind; but there are 
other curious differences. What is called “ the altar” in a Russian 
church is not a construction of wood or stone, but a space. “The 
ve behind the screen is called the altar, and it occupies about 
the eighth of the length of the entire building.” This “ altar ” 
contains not one, but two tables, both connected with the 
kucharistic rite. One, answering to the Western altar, standing 
in the middie, is called “the Throne ” :— 

In the “ Ader,” immediately before the Royal Gates, stands a square 
table which is called the 7hroxe, and which is the altar in fact. On it are 
placed the Gospels, an immense volume richly bound in velvet, or silver-gilt 
plates, and ornamented with enamel medallions of the Saviour and the 
Evangelists ; a goid or gilt cross for the congregation to kiss ; a sort of tiny 
catafalque with a little box in it for the Holy klements; and a silk hand- 
kerchief in which is carefully wrapped the xtimins. Leneath the Throne 
there is frequently a little box containing a portion of relics, in allusion to 
the passage in Revel. vi. 9. This, however, is only in cases when the Arch- 
bishop himself consecrates the church in person and not by deputy, As I 
have before remarked, the Greco-Russian services are full of allusions and 
similitudes, which often seem very farfetched, and are sometimes rather 
incomprehensible. ‘To impart an idea of these symbols, I will mention a 
few of the inward and spiritual meanings of the last-named appurtenance to 
thealtar, And first, the table itself represents various incidents connected 
with Jesus Christ—for instance, the Throne of the Almighty, Christ being 
one with the Father; the ‘Table of the Lord’s Supper; the Cross; the 
Sepulchre ; but I think attention is drawn to it more in the last point of 
view than in the others. It has several coverings ; the first, a white linen 
one, is made in the form of a cross, the four ends hanging down, and cover- 
ing the legs of the Throne to the very floor, and is in remembrance of the 
“linen clothes” left by the Saviour in his tomb on Laster morning. Ano- 
ther covering of the same fashion, but of richer material, is called the 
Jaditia, and represents “ the glory of God.” It is always as magnificent as 
means will allow. The third article is the Zion; it is the handkerchief 
before mentioned, and reminds us of the “napkin” which bound the head 
of our Lord, and which the Apostles, Peter and John, found “wrapped in a 
place by itself” It is always in a folded state, except at the time of the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrament, when it is spread out on the Altar, with 
the Antimins uppermost. 


Bat besides “the Throne,” there is another table in “the Altar,” 
at the north side, called the “ Altar of Sacrifice,” and on this are | 
the sacred vessels and other things, of which there are many, re- 
te for the celebration of the Eucharist. Name and use, | 
longing to one altar in the West, are divided between two in the 
- There is, further, another curious peculiarity in the Russian 
amngement. In the lioman ritual representing the old Western 
we the personal consecration of the altar is indispensable to fit it 
for its purpose. It must be of stone, though it need be nothing but 
asmall portable slab; it is to have the five crosses which every 
the is familiar with; but, above all, it must have received due 
consecration from the Bishop. So personal consecration is re- 
quired for the church also. All this im Russia is replaced by the 
nce of a single token of consecration, which is described in the 
Wing paragraph :— 


The Aatimins, which is always kept wrapped up in the J/iton, is a small 
Plece of sili or linen material about fiiteen inches square, with a picture 
stamped upon it, representing the burial of Christ by Joseph of Arimathea 
andthe Holy Women. At the four corners are the busts of the Evangelists. 

. and below is an inscription that it was in very deed consecrated by 
ao of the diocese, and that, through it, his blessing is conveyed 
tear building. A minute portion of relics, anointed with holy oil, 

Which is oe a uny bag or pocket, and sown on that side of the Antimins 
ones? umed tothe East. Without an Antimins no church in Russia can 
pm it cannot be consecrated without one, and, until it is consecrated, 

cannot be performed. 


7 . can be conveyed from the Archbishop, without his coming to 
ve church at all, ere, it is plain, the idea and feeling of consecra- 
we the same, and are as clear and energetic, in the 
ifferent est. But the modes of embodying the ideaare as curiously 
can well conceive. Writers on Ritual who find the 
ea thee hurch” in the Western usages as they have come 
middle ages should at least draw their inferences 
‘ English, fs of facts, aud not take a part for the whole. 
tticle speaks the language of common sense when 
inall 18 not necessary that traditions and ceremonies be 


about which we should like to know, but are not told, whether 
they are really in vigour, or what compensations they admit. When, 
for instance, we have a canon which pronounces that for killing in 
battle a man is forbidden the Lord’s Table for three years, and 
again, that if robbers come to steal property, and the owner, 
instead of running away, kills them, he is to be excluded for 
twenty years, we ought to have been told whether these canons 
are really supposed to be in force, and how they are dealt with 
when the case arises. The devotions which —— this pre- 

aration require early rising and rigorous fasting, they are 
ong and fatiguing :— 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, after vespers, 2 Deacon or Priest reads aloud 
ov the Amvon, for those who intend to communicate the following day, an 
address or exhortation, interspersed with psalms, ejaculations, and re- 
flections ; it is called “ The Rules,” and it is immensely long. After the 
hearing of these “* Rules,” no food whatever ought to be taken until after 
the receiving of the Holy Eucharist. Confession generally takes place after 
vespers on the eve of Communion, but, occasioually, the same day after 
matins. 

On the Friday evening, our absolved penitents go to the bath, curl their 
hair, if they be little girls, aud prepare their costumes for the morrow ; go 
to bed early, and on returning from matins the next morning they dress in 
their best—though not in ball costume. Officers, Government employés, 
soldiers, in fact all who wear uniform, appear in full dress, but without 
swords or sabres. Ladies—by this I mean married women—wear their 
handsomest sili dress, a lace shawl or pretty mantle, and a cap witb 
ribbons, not flowers. Young girls and newly-married ladies put on white 
muslin dresses, and adorn themselves as for a little party ; they like, as a 
rule, to have a new dress for the occasion. Most old ladies array themselves 
in the clothes they intend to be buried in, with the addition of a shawl or 
mantle, and a cap made for a living creature and not for a corpse, I shall 
never forget the appearance of some ten or a dozen very aged women of the 
workmen class, wiv approached the altar steps in a body, in a retired manu- 
facturing town in the Government of i’erm, They had on long white home- 
spun linen shirts and sarafans, or petticoats, their legs wrapped round with 
very narrow towelling, and plaited bark shoes on their feet. ‘Their heads 
were enveloped in immensely long towels, arranged on the forehead, so as to 
nearly hide the eyebrows, folded square-wise down the cheeks, crossed under 
the chin, and the ends tiowing down the back. The effect of this ghostly 
array, With the yellow, wrinkled faces of the wearers, is literaily more 
“ easily to be imagined than described.” Before they leave home, they kiss 
everybody, servants and all, in token of charity and good-will. 

At the conclusion of the service they come home to rest, as from a 
great effort :— 

The rest of the fumily mect ourcommunicants in the lobby with congratula- 
tions ; they have hardly time to reach the tea room, when the maid appears 
with a tray full of cups of hot coflee, thick almond milk, and krindiles, or 
little sweet buns. ‘They dine early, and generally lie down on the sofa, or 
outside the bed, to rest for an hour or two before vespers, fur the services are 
really very fatiguing, and they have been obliged to rise so early for the 
few previous days. They go, however, to vespers, and to mass the next 
day. ‘The evening is passed in privacy, but not in a strictly devotional 
manner, 

The Government—which has its hand everywhere, and claims the 
control of everything, and carries its forethought tor its subjects 
so far as to provide in every town or Government establishment of 
importance those useful personages called “ monthly nurses ”’—is 
said here to carry its requirements into the matter of confession 
and communion. No one of any religion, we are told, is allowed 
to marry without having communicated during the year past. 
Considering what elements are found in the great Russian hier- 
archy of civil and military servants, the effect of the rule, if it is 
really enforced, must be a very obvious oue. If the Government 
requires all its servants to communicate once a year, it does not 
seem difficult to account for the fact that most Russians com- 
municate only once a year :— 

Government proves its solicitude for its servants by rendering yearly con- 
fession almost obligatory, and an officer who neglects it for more than one 
year is fined by a certain deduction from his pay. Soldiers and sailors, 
Government workmen, and the pupils of public schools and academies, from 
all ranks of society, are sent or brought to confession and communion regu- 
larly every year, ‘The marriage ceremony cannot be performed if either of 
the parties have not attended the Sacrament during the past year, be he an 
orthodox Greco-Russian, Lutheran, Catholic, or Anglican. 

We ave all of us apt to take the colour of the society in which we 
live, and use seems to have made a sensible and religious English- 
woman content to look at things which shock us in England, with 
Russian appreciation of their plausible motives and blindness to 
their inevitable bad results. But, with all allowance for the effects 
of habit, it is difficult not to be surpiised at the enthusiasm with 
which this writer describes, under the title of “adult unction,” 
the odious political farce in which the Princess Dagmar was made 
to go through the solemn abjuration of her Lutheran religion, and 
profess herself a convert to the Greek Church. The office, with 
all its prayers and professions, is given in full, and isa very striking 
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part of the convert, and of sympathy and encouragement on the 
part of the priest who receives the convert. If a person is con- 
vinced that he must fly from Lutheranism as a deadly error, and 
take refuge in the Greek Church as the only way of salvation, 
language more expressive of the natural feelings of men under 
such circumstances could not be found. But when such language 
is ~ into the mouth of a young lady who gives up Lutheranism 
only that she may marry the heir of All the Russias, and who cannot 
be supposed to have any very lively interest in theology, or to be 
doing more than performing her part in a grand State pageant, the 
use of such an office, if it have any meaning at all, can only be 
looked upon as a profanation of it; and though we may pardon 
emperors and courtiers blinding themselves to the real character 
of what to them is a necessity, we see no reason why an English 
lady, writing for English readers, should go into raptures over so 
miserable an exhibition of the sacrifice of all that is most sacred 
in human character to the demands of State policy. She writes as 
if she were describing the success and triumphs of the last new 
actress :— 


The exquisite clearness and perfection with which she pronounced the 
Confession of Faith before the Holy Elements were administered to her, as 
well as the answers and professions in the office of Conversion, struck all 
present with delight and astonishment ; it was listened to with breathless 
interest; and in another second the neighbouring apartment and halls 
echoed with the eagerly given and received information of the Imperial 
bride’s acquirements, 

The Emperor, too, seems to have been equally delighted ; for while the 
Grand Duke and Duchess were receiving the congratulations of the clergy, 
he was pleased to call aside the Priest who was entrusted with the Princess 
Dagmar’s religious instruction, and thanked him in the warmest terms for 
the excellent manner in which he had performed his task. 


But one less in love with “ Holy Russia,” and less blind to her 
faults, would have failed, perhaps, to convey so lively and sym- 
pathetic a picture as this writer presents. We may pardon her 
being dazzled with the imposing majesty of the great and semi- 
barbarous Empire, for the sake of the vivid and curious disclosures 
which she makes of its subjects and their ways; so strange an 
instance of a quick and shrewd people, with keen minds and warm 
affections, moving resolutely and intlexibly in the most ancient 
of grooves. We conclude with a singular account of the Russian 
ceremony of adoption, which is encompassed with numberless 
formalities, civil and religious. Aiter the civil difficulties were 
overcome, the religious ceremony had to be thought of :— 


The sanction of the Emperor had been obtained: it remained now to ac- 
knowledge the adopted son publicly, and to ask the blessing of the Almighty 
on this new relationship by the molében [or service] used on adoption. 
Antisa Fémishna, with the deep religious feeling of her class, with her 
Sclavonic lore and worldly experience, had excited the imaginations of 
Grousha and her husband during the difficulties that arose about the child 
being a stranger, and told them of the strange oflice, and how the merchant 
in question had had it performed ; and they both said that if only it pleased 
God to bless them in overcoming the difticulties, they would certainly have 
this molében performed. The priest, Father Platon, had never heard of it ; 
and it was not till they had turned the leaves of the molében book almost to 
the last that they found it. A few words at the end made them raise their 
heads, look with surprise at each other, and smile. “ I will go to the Pro- 
topope at Q——,” said Vesnin, “ perhaps we may be able to leave that out.” 
“[ do not think so, Michael Emilianovitch, Our services are always carried 
out to the letter, If you object to this molében, you can have simply a 
thanksgiving one performed.” “ No, no, Father. We said that this one 
should be performed, and the prayers are beautiful. But I am afraid of 
frightening the child, that’s all.” The Priest shook his head. “ What's to 
be done? If it was a vow that you made, it must be performed.” . . . 
The Protopope at Q—— heard the story, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
wondered at the fancy people nowadays have for digging up antiquities. 
He permitted himself to ask his much respected Michael Emilianovitch how 
he came to know of the molcben in question. Vesnin told him, and observed 
another shrug of wonderment at the source. 


What the difficulty was will appear from the following extract, 
which seems to show that usages may, even in Ltussia, be felt to 
be too old-fashioned. The blending the symbolical token of 
Eastern mastership over a captive slave with one of the most 
sacred of Old Testament texts is inexpressibly odd :— 


Priest. “ Bow your heads before the Lord.” (‘Lhe congregation stand 
with bent heads while he reads this prayer.) O Almighty Father, the 
Creator of all things created, who in the first Adam didst institute relation- 
ship in the flesh, and by our Lord Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, hast made 
us thy children through grace, to thee alone all things are known even from 
the beginning. Before thee, these thy servants now bow their heads, and 
implore thy blessing on the union as Father and Son that they have agreed 
on among themselves ; and that by steadfastness in holiness of life they 
may be worthy of adoption by thee”... 

‘The Deacon, who was standing behind Max (the child to be adopted), 
now whispered to him, “ Go, and bow yourself down at your Papasha’s feet, 
Maxinka.” The child instantly submitted, and Michacl Emilianoviteh 
placed his foot for one instant of time on his neck. (He did it so cleverly and 
quickly that the dear little fellow never knew of it.) Jle then raised him to 
his feet again, and said, “ This day thou art my son; this day have I begotten 
thee.” According to the Rubric, the newly-made father and son embraced 
and kissed each other afier these words. 


GALILEO.,* 


es consummate pains which have been bestowed by writers 
of almost every nation upon the history and the discoveries of 
Galileo have wellnigh exhausted the facts that seem destined 
in all probability ever to see the light. The full and elaborate 
edition of the philosopher’s writings, by Professor Albéri, the 
publication of which extended from the year 1842 to 1856, has 


put the world in possession of all the documents, in adgit: 
to Galileo’s recognised publications, which the most unweay f 
research could bring together. Not only the great author's letters, 
but a large mass of correspondence on the part of his friends and 
the leading celebrities of the day, enable us to trace pretty clos 
the salient facts of his career, and to clear up many of the dg 
puted points, not to say much of the mass of sheer myth and fj 
that had gathered round his illustrious name. One cloud g 
mystery, which some indeed may persist in calling small, remains 
not yet satisfactorily cleared up. It is not for us to account fp 
the fact, which, to all but partisans of the hostile side, must seen 
inexplicable. We do but recall attention to the circumstance 
the Court of Rome has never yet put itself right with the wor 
by the publication of the full and exact text of the original proces 
and sentence of Galileo. This most important and interestj 
document, after a series of wayward and intricate wanderings 4, 
and fro, found its way back as long ago as 1846 to the archives gf 
the Vatican. An abstract of the curious Odyssey performed by 
this priceless MS. will be found in our notice of the work 
Galileo and his Times, by the late M. Parchappe, two years ago* 
The condition under which it was restored by Louis Philippe’ 
Government, through the medium of the French Ambassador 
M. Rossi, to Pope Gregory, distinctly was, that the text shoul 
be published entire. That promise has not yet been fulfilled, 
Certain extracts were indeed given to the world by Mgr. Mariai 
in 1850; but these were no more than fragments, and wep 
accompanied by running commentaries and references of a most 
inexact and misleading kind. The documents were placed by 
Father Theiner, in 1867, under the eyes of M. de l’Epinis 
who to some extent repaired this failure on the part of the Cu. 
dinal in the work which he issued the same year—Galilée, sm 
Procés, sa Condamnation, M. de VEpinois here asserts, speak. 
ing of the MS. of the trial, but without mention of the senteny 
or the abjuration, that he has published entire the whole serig 
of documents, most of them previously unedited, either in the 
course of his narrative or in an appendix at the end. We are 

to have still to complain, with M. Thomas-Henri Martin in the 
volume before us, that even this undertaking has not been faith- 
fully carried out. It is true that a minute account is given uso 
the state of the MS., and sundry points of perplexity as to the 
dislocation of the pages are set right. Moreover, we are indebted 
to the editor for the text of several pieces entirely new, But 
there are still many other pieces of which he gives us the heads 
alone, not the literal contents. He gives us indeed several im 
portant documents which a less candid apologist for the judges of 
Galileo would have been especially anxious to withhold. Many 
such, which Cardinal Marini had only given in outline, he tra- 
scribes at length. Nevertheless, why should not all doubt be set 
aside by a full and authenticated transcript of the entire series df 
documents * We learn from M. de l'Epinois that there were two 
series of registers belonging to the Holy Oflice—oue that of the 
acts of trial, the other that of sentences and abjurations. ‘The 
latter, in Galileo’s case at least, forms no part of the seventy-seven 
volumes which have found their way to Dublin. They remained 
at Rome. The text of them was first published by Father 
Riccioli in his Admayestum Novum (Bologna, 1651), and has lately 
been reproduced by the Abbé Bouix. ‘They were put forth ia 
an imperfect and mutilated form by Biot, who was followed 
by Madden. ‘The French version of Father Mersenne (1634) 
was far more correct than that in Italian by Polacco, which» 
strangely preferred by Venturi and Albéri. There is one most im- 
portant point on which the official pieces of M. de ]'Epinois mals 
good the lacuna suspiciously left by Mgr. Marini. The — 
having examined Galileo’s printed letters on the Solar Spo 
which he spoke neither of theology nor of Holy Scripture, 
simply of astronomy, extracted therefrom two propositions—one a 
the immobility of the sun, the other on the motion of the 
Kleven consultative theologians of the Holy Office had orders from 
Pope Paul V. and the Cardinal Inquisitors to report upon thes 
two propositions. This commission—February 24, 1616—re 

the tirst to be “absurd and false in theology, as well as formally 
heretical, because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture, aul 
the second “absurd and false in philosophy, and in a thee 
point of view at least erroneous in belief.” “By virtue of ano 
written by the Pope himself, upon this report, and notified on the 
25th of February to the Assessor and the Commissary of the Hoy 
Oitice by Cardinal Mellini, Galileo was summoned next day? 
the palace of the Inquisition, There he was brought before 
dinal Bellarmine, assisted by the Father Commissary, @ 20M) 
and two witnesses. The Cardinal represented to him the asttuar 
mical error of his opinion, and told him he must renounce It 
Then the reverend Commissary Michael Angelo Segnizld 
Lauda enjoined him in the name of the Pope and of the Holy 
Office, and under threat of the prosecution of that tribum 
“abandon utterly the above-named opinion that the sun 8 
centre of the world and immovable, and that the earth mows 
and to abstain from upholding, teaching, or defending that opiniee 
in any way whatever either by word or er. Such are thew 

of the oflicial text, which we translate from M. de I’ Epinois a 
cited by M. Martin. In the course of his second trial, — 
during the interrogatory of April 12, 1633, Galileo declared he ot'y 
remembered the admonition of Cardinal ge es 
nothing of the functions or the quality of the other pel" 
who the Dominican dress. of the notation? 


* Galilée, les Droits de la Science et la Méthode des Sciences physi 
Par Thomas-Ilenri Martin. Paris: Didier. 1868. 


* Saturday Review, September 1, 1866. 
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* Feb. 25 informs us that the Papal orders were to put Galileo in 
‘on if he refused to obey. Galileo having made the promise of 
obedience, the notary and witnesses, probably without his know- 
ledge, and after his exit, certified the fact by an authentic 
reord, which M. l’Epinois has made public. 
Not less decisive is the light which M. de l’Epinois has thrown 
the disputed points of the second trial, especially upon the 
uestion of torture having been applied to Galileo. Urban VILI.— 
afieo Barberini, who became Pope in 1623—hitherto friendly to 
Galileo, while — to his theory of the universe, had in the 
course of years been so set against him that Niccolini, to whose 
friendly care Galileo had been committed on the score of ill 
health, on his summons to Rome in April, 1633, advised absolute 
submission as “ the sole means of appeasing him who in the height 
of his passion had made the prosecution a personal affair of his 
own.” Galileo was so cast down by this communication that the 
aubassador declares he feared for the philosopher’s life. He 
underwent two interrogatories, April 12 aud 30, the text of which 
js produced by M. de l'Epinois. In the first Galileo protests that 
he has never gone beyond what was conceded to him by word 
of mouth by the late Cardinal Bellarmine at the time of his 
vious trial—uamely, that the Copernican system, being con- 
to Holy Writ, was not to be proposed as true, though it 
might be as a pure supposition. He might, indeed, have accused 
himself of having in his published dialogue permitted himself to 
ut forth the arguments in favour of the hypothesis with greater 
force than those against it. On the 30th he even offers to repair 
this fault by adding one or two days more to the dialogue, com- 
bating the idea of the motion of the earth with all his might. His 
written defence, which renews his excuses and avowals, ends with a 
touching a oy of the old man to the pity and clemency of his 
judges. W at was wanted was simply his condemnation and 
silence. In a secret decree of June, 1633, which we now get 
at length for the first time, Urban declares that Galileo must be 
questioned under the threat of torture (¢ortwra), and that if he 
yielded not under that threat he must be compelled to make in 
full congregation of the Holy Office an abjuration under strong 
icion ot heresy (adjuratio de vehementi suspicione heresis), must 
ergo imprisonment during the good pleasure of the congrega- 
tion, and be enjoined, under penalty of relapse, neither to speak 
nor write in favour of the motion of the earth, or of the contrary 
opinion, The last words deserve quoting in the original—* in- 
juacto ei ne de cetero scripto vel verbo tractet amplius quovis 
uodo de mobilitate terrz nec de stabilitate solis et e contra, sub 
pena relapsus.” Galileo, it was feared, might be astute enough to 
wite against the motion of the earth in a way to suggest that the 
truth lay in reality for it. On June 21 Galileo was subjected to 
afowth and final examination touching his intention of upholding 
in his dialogue the system of Copernicus. All that he would 
aow was limited to the terms of his last response, Now it 
is certain that the use of torture in the case of contumacy was 
common to all the criminal tribunals of Europe at that time. In 
France it was only abolished by Louis XVI., August 24, 1780. 
An instance of its being actually applied to an unfortunate monk 
for the of one hour, by the oman Inquisition, is cited by 
M. Martin. The customary threat of bodily torture de facto et 
de jure was beyond doubt held out to Galileo. Communata et 
tortura are the words of the Papal decree of June 21. It is by no 
means proved, however, that the riyorwm examen tui of the formal 
sentence implies that the torture was actually inflicted. They are 
far from signifying bodily sutlering at all. Nor are we to 
construe in that sense Niccolini’s allusion, June 26, to the “ per- 
sonal punishment” which to Galileo was “ quite unexpected and 
highly trying.” Not only is there no mention of torture in the 
records of the court, but the end of the judges and of the Pope, 
4 announced three days before the trial to Niccolini, was obtained 
Without it, The silence of Galileo being secured, and his “ inten- 
tion,” without having been formally confessed, having been ex- 
ed in a sense to satisfy his judges, there remained no ground 
lrexecuting the threat. “Biot and others had in fact, long before 
the production of the decisive proofs now available, made it per- 
feetly certain that Galileo, who on the evening of June 24, after 
is three days’ detention at the Holy Office, was conducted by 
Niceolini to ‘the Villa Medici, and who on the 6th of July was 
to walk four miles in spite of his years, had not been tortured 
on the 21st or 22nd of June. 
We may call attention, by the way, to the true date of Galileo's 
as fixed by the researches of M. Albéri. The philosopher 
was born at Pisa the same day or night that Michael Angelo 
ti died at Rome—February 18, 1564, of the Julian 
Calendar, then in general use. ‘This day was February 18, 1565, 
of the Tuscan Calendar, which began the year with the Incarna- 
Yon, March 25,1564. The same day, however, was February 
28 of the Gregorian Calendar, which came into force at Rome in 
1582, uscany, adopting the Gregorian Calendar, continued, 
Pn telese, for a time to begin the year with March 25. Born 
reruary 18, 1564, of the Julian Calendar, and dying January 
1642, of the Gregorian Calendar, Galileo lived seventy-cight 
Jears less forty-one days. 
:+is not, however, in the settlement of obscure or controverted 
pow In the life of Galileo that the sole or even the main interest 
» Martin's work may be said to lie. Nor is it to be regarded 


résumé or epitome of the facts which the research of 
“de !'Epinois has had the credit of bringing to light. In the 


‘coud portion of the volume, in which his original and indepen- 


authurshin 
‘uihursiip is more preminently conspicuous, M. Martin has 


gone into a critical review of the scientific principles and the logical 
method which lie at the bottom of the discoveries of Galileo. The 
rights of thought have been fully and satisfactorily vindicated by 
the record of the trials and suflerings of one who, if falling short of 
the glory of a “ martyr” in the strict phrase of hagiology, has at 
least achieved that of a “confessor” of science. It may be of little 
moment to the world whether, by what some might call an evasion, 
others a legitimate fencing with illegal violence, Galileo kept him- 
self clear of torture or death. Where the world has gained beyond 
price is in the vigour with which his strong arm dug into the mine 
of truth, the treasures of knowledge he brought to the surface, 
and, above all, the laws and principles laid down by him for the 
guidance of all future explorers of the secret wealth of nature, It 
is not merely as the discoverer of new specific truths that Galileo 
ranks among the greatest names in science. It is not alone by his 
decisive strides in mechanics, optics, and astronomy, or even by the 
priceless instruments he has put in the hands of physical students, 
that he has made his mark in the progress of human know- 
ledge. It is rather in Jaying the foundation of true philosophical 
inquiry and enunciating the true method by which all such 
inquiry should be conducted, that Galileo has earned his real 
fame as a discoverer. He has not, indeed, laid down this method 
as an abstract system or organon, nor has he reduced his prin- 
ciples to a code of scientific formulas. But he has in his suc- 
cessive writings given excellent examples of such procedure, and 
illustrated without end in practice what was in him perhaps rather 
a truthful instinct than a conscious result of philosophizing. He 
was not the Kant of a new Critic of Pure Reason, nor even the 
Bacon of a new Organum of Learning. But by his closer and 
more vigorous grasp of nature he could reckon greater and more 
po physical gains than Kant, while he had long before freed 

is soul from errors which trammelled and darkened the intellect 
of Bacon. The formal and systematic construction of method is 
not indee’ so much the task of the student of nature as of the 
student of mind. Yet what does the student of mind effect but 
give form and utterance to the laws which have, by an uncon- 
scious and natural process, guided and inspired the true student of 
nature? M. Martin undertakes to prove that the method of Galileo 
—not as dogmatically enunciated in his writings, but as implied 
and illustrated throughout his discoveries—is more complete, more 
simple, and more efficacious than that of Bacon ; and that, by virtue 
of the philosophic principles it —— and vindicated, the 
Florentine savant should hold by right a higher place in the 
annals of modern philosophy than the English Chancellor. The 
first to expose the falsity of the Aristotelian method, or rather of 
the sham Aristotelianism professed by the peripatetics of his day, 
Galileo followed Plato in laying down a mathematical basis as 
essential to the study of nature. In this respect he rose incom- 
parably above Bacon, On the other hand, great as was Descartes 
in mathematics, his system was all but barren of physical fruit, for 
want of the close and careful observation which Galileo brought 
to bear upon nature, It was in abstract or @ priori science that 
the Cartesian method won its triumphs. It was his weakness 
in those sciences, especially in pure mathematics, which kept 
Bacon, a whole generation after Galileo had declared his scien- 
titic method, in what we must still call the empirical stage of 
the insight into nature. Yet Bacon, we learn from the letter of 
Toby Matthew, April 14, 1619, had the whole of Galiieo’s works 
up to that period brought to him by Richard White. It is strange 
that nearly the only direct trace of the use he made of them is a 
reference to one of Galileo’s weak points, his mistaken theory of 
the tides. The principle from which Galileo started was the 
mathematical measure of quantities by number and weight. For 
abstract conceptions @ priori he substituted, as rigorously as Bacon 
himself, observation, experiment, and induction. M. Martin pur- 
sues, briefly but clearly, the course whereby Galileo’s genius led 
him to apply this method to the several departments of mechanics, 
of the structure of the universe, or of cosmical and practical astro- 
nomy, as well as to optics, and the theory of heat, light, and 
sound, Galileo, he shows, was a “ positive” spirit in the true and 
highest sense of the word. It is yet only by aperversion of ideas 
that the “ positivists” of ourday claim him for one of themselves. 
What might have been his relation to modern ideas of philosophy 
had his lot been cast two centuries later is another matter. It is 
easy for speculation to develop in this sense the germs of ideas 
which might be latent in Galileo’s philosophy. But he was surely 
no positivist in the modern sense who could refer throughout 
as leading principles to two such bugbears of the Comtist as efli- 
cient and final causes, who through all his research into pheno- 
mena looked to the great and ultimate Creator, and strove through 
secondary causes to mount upwards to the action of the first 
great Cause. Essentially a religious philosopher, his sympathies 
might be expected to be, not so much with the D’Alemberts 
or the Holbachs, as with the Newtons, the Pascals, and the Am- 
peres. He was far from professing the contempt of Descartes and 
Malebranche for the learning and the learned men of antiquity. 
Galileo had no doubt his weaknesses and errors. His genius 
was of that order which invents and originates, not that which 
organizes and gives system to ideas. The latter class of minds, 
great as are their services to truth, are, on the other hand, liable 
to the tendency of exaggerating their own functions, and of say- 
ing to human progress, ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no further. It 
is the glory of Galileo to have opened a boundless path to future 
discovery, of which he has himself made the first steps plain and 
sure, and in which he invited his followers to emulate and out- 
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M. Martin supplements his essay with an admirable biblio- | bounds of culture in a nation which for a time had no jj 


graphical notice, not only of the works of Galileo, but of the 
manifold publications to which the controversy concerning them 
and their author has given rise. The list, comprising upwards 
of seventy separate articles, furnishes a complete index to the 
literature which belongs to one of the most illustrious names 
in the history of science. In this, as throughout the volume, the 
industry and care of the compiler are not less conspicuous than 
the impartiality and candour of his critical remarks, 


KLOPSTOCK AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


A= the many under-valued virtues of posterity, there 
is one which ought to be highly appreciated by aspi- 
rants to literary fame. It has perhaps not been sufficiently 
pointed out for the encouragement or consolation of authors, 
as the case may be, that when posterity does agree about them, 
its unanimity is wonderful. While no doubt some literary lights 
of their own day are extinguished with promptitude by the 
termination of their natural existence, the glory of others is kept 
green by an imperturbable consensus of succeeding generations. 
In no modern literature is this so emphatically the case as in that 
of Germany. The merits of many among even its first literary 
celebrities is cheerfully taken for granted, not only by foreign 
nations, but by millions of Germans who have never read through 
one entire work of these their literary benefactors. When, some 
years ago, Rietschel’s noble group of Schiller and Goethe was 
uncovered at Weimar amidst the concourse of an enthusiastic 
multitude, a statue was simultaneously brought to light in honour 
of Wieland, whose writings are at once so highly esteemed and so 
rarely perused. He has his statue and his reputation, ample 
rewards for a pleasant life of congenial labour. Still more notable 
is the respectiul feeling, quite distinct from any interest in his 
works, entertained by every true German towards the memory of 
Klopstock. Many an honest admirer has gazed with gentle awe 
upon the poct’s house at Ilamburg, or upon the grave where he 
and his wives lie buried in the neighbouring village of Ottensen, 
who would be considerably staggered by a request to recite half 
a dozen lines of the Messias, or to state the argument of one of 
the Bardiete. Even in his lifetime Klopstock was very much 
annoyed by an epigram of Lessing's, to the eflect that 

Klopstock is praised by young and old, 

But few have glanced his pages o’er. 

I'm willing to be less extolled, 

If I am read a little more. 
And since his death little change has taken place in the numerical 
proportion here indicated between his readers and his admirers. 

In this instance, however, the causes of the phenomenon in 
question are probably not far to seek. As a writer, Klopstock 
was a predecessor, and not a contemporary, of the golden age of 
German literature. The German people, as he found them, were 
as unfit for really national poetry as was the language spoken by 
them. When he commenced his career as an author, the nation had 
scarcely received the impulse of the first achievements of Frederick 
the Great, to whom, in conjunction with Voltaire, Klopstock was, 
in his innocence, desirous of dedicating the French translation of the 
Messias, The poet was, in truth, as little aware as the King him- 
self how the latter was destined to awaken a productive self-con- 
sciousness in a nationality for which he personally entertained a calm 
and unequivocal contempt. In his search after national heroes 
Klopstock was therefore still limited to Arminius and his mythical 
mates; and he endeavoured to satisfy the reviving patriotism of 
his countrymen by dressing up these unsubstantial figures for 
an impossible stage. ‘The second source of his poetic inspiration, 
religious feeling, was indeed less dependent upon time and place; 
and yet he was here necessarily under the influence of the only 
development which had kept the lamp of faith burning in 
Protestant Germany. The Pietists, who in an age of wretched 
frivolity and practical atheism adhered to a higher standard of 
life and upheld the doctrmes of Christian morality, were more or 


less consciously ——— an inestimable service to the cause of , 
i 


the national civilization; but the innocuous draughts of Bible- 
and-water which formed the staple of their intellectual diet 
were ill-suited for libations to the Muses. There remained to 
Klopstock, as a lyrical poet in particular, a third source of 
inspiration—that derived from the personal affections of humanity. 
Never has it flowed more copiously for any human beings than for 
Klopstock, his brethren of the Wingolf, the friends of his soul and 
the ladies of his heart. To these men and women the world 


They were ever sending osculatory messages, friend to friend, 
friend to friend’s friend, lover to mistress, friend to friend’s mis- 
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leaders equal to themselves. And Klopstock deservedly cme 
an unchallenged eminence among his associates. It would not bg 
difficult to show that in him existed the elements of the highest 
literary development to which Germany has attained; that jy, 
combined, though in far lesser degrees, the elevation and feryoy 
which secured to Schiller the sympathy of a whole people, with 
that love of the Perfect which in him manifested itself in adyj. 
ration and imitation of the antique, and was destined in Goeth. 
f Klopstock’s capacity for friendship his Correspond 

edited by but only given the world after 
editor’s lamented death by a younger collaborateur, Dr. Weilanj 
offers sufficient evidence. We need not reckon among jis 
friends the royal and ducal patrons of whom no inconsiderglje 
number fell to his lot. His Messias, as is well known, was 
completed under the auspices of King Frederick V. of Denmark; 
nor was Klopstock the only literary celebrity of his age nj 
country who was indebted to the judicious munificence of {hy 
Court of Copenhagen. It is, by the way, interesting to obser 
that, as in the seventeenth century the Cabinet of Madr 
employed Rubens as the semi-oflicial guardian of its interes 
at St. James's, so in the eighteenth it suggested itself to the 
statecraft of the Hamburg Senate to make use of the infuen: 
which Klopstock was known to possess with the Ministers of the 
Danish sovereign, He was privately sounded whether he would 
in future permit himself to be employed as Solicitant with one of 
them, M. de Bernstorff, in which case, should he signily his 
willingness, “ he might possibly receive a present pro arrha.” The 
poet, having made known his acquiescence, is hercupon corrupted 
by twenty-tive bottles of Hungarian wine belonging to the Senate, 
which he receives with many thanks, Another Royal personage, 
whose patronage Klopstock sought to obtain for his poem, was, as 
readers of Pope will be amused to find, no less distinguished 
person than Frederick Prince of Wales. ‘This illustrious patron 
of literature, who occasionally paid visits to the grotto at Twicken 
ham—where he made his famous declaration, a propos of the redu- 
plication of his income, that he would gladly reduce himself to 
live upon 3004. a year if he could but hope to lessen the Nation 
Debt—appears in this Correspondence as “Pring Wallis,” to 
whom the poet Glover had promised Klopstock an introduction, 
More substantial benetits than appear to have flowed from this 
promise accrued to Klopstock from the favour of Margrave (alter 
wards Grand Duke) Charles Irederick of Baden, to whom the 
ow in the last years of his life owed both a title and an annuity. 

ut these were merely the patrons with whose aid a Germa 
author in those days was not able to dispense; for though the 
fame of the subscription to Pope’s Ziad Lad reached Klopstoci, 
and induced him to express a natural desire to publish his Jessie 
under similar circumstances, the necessary conditions for the 
realization of such a wish were wanting in Germany. Thou), 
however, he was the protégé of princes and ministers, there wis 
nothing in his character or conduct which would justify te 
faintest reproach of servility; and so liltle was he a servant of 
kings, that he hailed the first news of the French Revolution # 
glorious and hopeful tidings, 

Among the personal friends of Klopstock, to or by whom 
these letters are written, will be found many of the well-lnowa 
names belonging to the dawn of modern German literature. Joa 
Adolphus Schlegel, the worthy father of two famous sons,’ 
apostrophized by Klopstock with all the enthusiasm which male 
friends were at that age, and not only in Germany, wont to veil 
into one another’s bosoms. When together, they carve names 0 
the bark of trees; and when left alone, they freshen up thew 
vestiges of the departed :-— 

Why have these hours passed away so idly? And why has no spirit led 
you tome? Why has no Muse in nocturnal vision bid you come to me 4 
form me, as Aurora unfolds the young roses of the morn? Why then did 
know you? And why did your thoughtful eye prophesy to me the Se 
of - future ? Couhl I but fully express how tenderly angry | am 
you 
Anotlier frequent correspondent is Giseke, a member of the chose 
circle which in his odes Klopstock addressed as the Wingil, 
personally a worthy clergyman and meritorious verse-writer, aud 
metrically (which we could never help thinking an extremely 
fortunate circumstance for his literary fame) a most conveniell 
dactyl. In addition to these, among Klopstock’s earlier friends we" 
Cramer and Ebert, with other less familiar names, and among 
admirers of the younger generation the chivalrous brotues 
Stolberg, through one of whom we find the worthy poet volun 
teering political advice to the Emperor Alexander ; Goethe, 


writes with all the delightful freshness of his youthful period “' - 


'Fichte. The last-named, on the occasion of his marriage wit @ 


of Klopstock’s nieces, thus addresses the venerable old man ® 
words full, notwithstanding their extravagance, of the fire charat- 
teristic of the most eloquent among German philosophers, 
the same time significant of the reverence which, in the ey® 
= younger generation, was due to the Nestor of 
iterature :— 
Ziirich, June the 22nd, 1793 

Most Reverend Man,—To thank the incomparable one, who in my ‘ 
boyhood charmed from my eye the first tear of emotion—to thank hi 
first awakened in me the sense of the divine, the sole impulse of my 
worth, I would have waited for a life in which the removal of y 
leaves no thought to the thanker but his thanks, were I not at thous 
introduced to this incomparable one by means per haps not wholly 
validity. 
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~O good and great man, might you learn to know the daughter of your 

ter, sprung from Klopstock blood—might you know of her what her 

e fellow-citizens and friends know, what her father knows, what I 
know ; and you would bless her out of the fulness of your deep all-containing 
heart, as perchance you blessed none since your Meta; and the fortunate 
4], who subordinates all merit which he might in the course of time 

= py a life-long struggle for the truth which refines mankind, to the one 
ovaring been chosen by her—this fortunate mortal too would believe him- 
‘elf to have participated in a part of this blessing (eines Theils dieses Segens 
theilhafiig yeword: 

Parion this outbreak of long-restraincd deep emotion to your most sincere 
admirer, J. G. Ficure. 
The mention of Meta, the poet's first wife, may seem a trifle mal- 
a in view of the fact that this letter is dated a year after 
Klopstock’s second marriage; but in such matters the Germans 
have always been famed for a frankness which holds the mean 
hetween xaiveté and gaucherie. Meta had died (in childbed) nearly 
half a century before, leaving a name associating itself more in- 
timately than any other with the memory of Klopstock. Her 
prose appellation was Margaret Moller ; her poetic representative 
in the Messias is Cidli. Such of her letters as are given in this 
volume (a separate correspondence between Klopstock and Meta 
was, if we remember right, published two or three years ago) main- 
tain her character for sweetness of disposition, and for a playful- 
ness of expression which must have been delightful in the days of 
our great-grand fathers. We have, however, only space to quote 
the following characteristic fragment from a letter written in 
English by this lady to a congenial correspondent, the author of 
Pamela. It would appear that she had originally entertained a 
conscientious scruple against giving her hand to Alopstock which 
would have reflected credit upon any one of Richardson’s heroines 
themselves :— 

. . Teould marry then without her consent [her mother’s], as by the 
death of my father my fortune depended not on her ; but this was a horrible 
idea forme. 


Meta, though the object of Klopstock’s most enduring affection, 
was of course not the first lady towards whom his heart had 
gushed forth in uncontrollable sentiment. This honour belongs 
to his cousin, Maria Sophia Schmidt—called in his poetry, for 
some unknown reason, Fanny—of whom he writes to Hagedorn 
that 
a mighty beloved maiden, resembling the British Singer [Mrs. Rowe, 
daughter of the Rev. W. Singer, and author of a collection of letters en- 
titled Friendship in Death], has too strong a power over my heart. She 
knows it, and continues to Jet me sufler the pangs of love. . . . How 
happy, how inexpressibly happy, would it be for me, might I at some 
time weep away in your presence the “ tearlets of sweet bliss,” 


But Fanny, whom Bottiger describes as a woman “ distinguished 
by an imposing exterior, and by her activity in superintending a 
numerous household and the counting-house of a very considerable 
mercantile establishment,” could never, as Lappenberg says, be 
brought to see in her adorer more than a gifted and interesting 
cousin, and has thus achieved only a second-rate immortality. 

While this volume constitutes a pleasing memorial of one of 
the most celebrated among the past denizens of the ancient city 
of Hamburg, it will be treasured by many as the last of a series 
of offerings to that city by one whom, till within a short time 
ago, she numbered among her living ornaments. Lappenberg, 
whose English history has obtained for him a European reputa- 
tion, was devoted heart and soul to the preservation and illustra- 
tion of the many historical and literary monuments of his native 
place. Though, therefore, this Correspondence of Klopstock pos- 
sesses little absolute value beyond that which it modestly claims as 
“contribution to the literary history of his times,” and though, 
like most posthumous publications, it labours under defects of 
arrangement which the piety of its supplementary editor may have 
srupled to remove, it is winene as linking together the names 
of two eminent men whom princes and foreigners delighted to 
honour, but who preferred to die in the familiar atmosphere of 
the venerable republic. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE.* 


N° one can deny that Mrs. Pulleyne introduces us to very fine 
;* company. Her characters have names suggestive of “ coming 
— the oy ne or, at the lowest, of serving under the 
r wards; and 'y Digby, Sir Humphrey de Lacy, Lord 
tesillian, Philip L'Kstrange, the Lady Flerinda, &c., seem all to 
itlong by right to some medieval romance, where people say 
Patdie belle dame,” and “ grammercy fair sir,” and swear by 
ir halidame or by their troth. Certainly they are not reprer 
a of ordinary English folks of the nineteenth century, 
ing in all things as unlike flesh and blood as the most unreal 
<< and roseleaf puppets of the Rosa Matilda school ; or of any 
er school where tinery ranks above reality, and life-likeness is 
7 *s3 account than millinery. It is not often, happily, that we 
a such an assemblage of beaux and belles, or have such a 
: elt of beauty, elegance, refinement, and high breeding, as in 
a, Love. In the ‘first place, all the men and women con- 
chisell 80 excruciatingly lovely—they have such exquisitely 
reer features, such magnificent eyes, which they use with un- 
a wae such glorious wreaths of hair—their bearing is 
pict antike or so stately, as the case may be, they sit in such 
uresque attitudes, or they stand with ‘so much regal dignity, 


vancesca’s Love. A Noy 
London : Tinsley lg Novel. By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 3 vols, 


-where a 


that one gets overpowered, as by the continual scent of attar of 
roses. One feels in the coarseness of one’s everyday mortality, 
like a rustic suddenly translated into a room where the 
women wear golden crowns on their heads and the men are 
glorified creatures in silk tights and waving plumes. In fact 
nothing so fine was ever seen out of Fairyland and Madame 
d’Arblay. The book, too, is full of millinery. Take almost any 
chapter we like, and we find in it an elaborate account of the 
colours and materials worn by the heroine in such or such a 
trying epoch of her life. Young ladies might dress themselves by 
Mrs. Pulleyne’s descriptions nearly as well as by a fashion-book, but 
these eterna] portraits of clothes become intensely wearisome to 
the masculine reader, who cannot be expected to find in them the 
same interest as would girls and silly women whose intellects do 
not go beyond Le Follet. 

Fine names, fine people, and fine clothes demand a correspondi 
finery in morals, And, accordingly, the morals of Francesca’s 
Love are very fine indeed in parts, ethereal to quite a bewildering 
extent; though also we must confess a little sorrowfully that the 
immorality is just as bewildering by its excess, and that if the 
angels are very fair the demons are very dark. But at the present 
moment we have to do with the angels. What can be said of a 
book which has for its chief action the rejection of an adored hero 
by a lovely heroine, merely because that lovely heroine thinks she 
ought to take the veil instead of marrying, inasmuch as a nun’s 
life is holier than a wife’s? She has —a no special vocation 
for this nun’s life. Quite the contrary. She falls in love at 
first sight with the adorable hero in the most impressionable 
manner possible, kisses him frantically when she kisses him at 
all, has fits of tumultuous blushings and pantings and sighings 
and palpitations not very consistent with the asceticism to 
come, and indeed goes to quite dangerous lengths in the 
way of passionate love—lengths, let us hope, beyond those 
which a modest girl usually allows to herself in her interviews 
with her lover. All this is rather out of place with the 
sweet and holy nature of this “convent child,” as Mrs. Pulleyne 
delights to call her, and more like one of the naughty little 
girls of the sensationaliy erotic school than a model held up by 
a mother for the admiration or imitation of her own daughter. 
But what book based on the law of finery ever condescended to 
wander into common sense and likelihood? Philip L’Estrange 
too, the adorable hero with soft brown eyes, a “small and 
aristocratic mouth, slightly drooped at the corners, and shaded 
by the softest and most delicate moustache in the world,” 
with a distinguished air of melancholy as befits an intellectual 
exquisite b/asé on all points; he too is as foolish as finery and 
upholstery can make him. He loves Francesca, and knows — 
that she loves him; but he leis her pe up to London to en- 
counter the perils and temptations of = “season” without 
declaring this love, promising himself that when it was over 
she would “come back to him as a dove flies back to its 
nest, and then he would claim the heart that was already his.” 
In consequence of which charming arrangement Francesca, who 
is a Catholic, one day hears Father Angelo, a lovely monk 
with “small exquisitely chiselled lips, and a delicate Roman 
nose, with a forehead broad and classical” (Philip L’Estrange also 
has a broad and classical forehead) “over which the soft Some 
hair slightly drooped on one side, and with eyes dark, brilliant, 
penetrating, that flashed rapid lightning glances over the whole 
congregation.” This lovely monk preaches against the sins and 

leasures of the world; son f forthwith Francesca resolves to go to 
im the next day, alone, and ask his advice as to what she shall 
do--marry Philip when he asks her, or go into a convent. Of 
course Father Angelo advises the nunnery; it is what all priests 
do when a young girl asks their advice, and confesses at the same 
time her impassioned love for an adorable hero with t brown 
eyes !—and Doenesess turns her mind that way. But Philip turns 
it back again to himself and human pleasures; and things go on 
smoothly enough, with quantities of beautiful upholstery every- 
bony till one day the young lady receives a warning letter 
from the angelic Father, containing statements disparaging toPhilip. 
On the receipt of which she puts her lover through his catechism, 
and learns that he is “ broad ”—in fact, a Unitarian, Whereupon 
she cries a great deal, and faints, then breaks off the iage, 
though the day is close at hand, and mopes and gets pale as the 
result. In the end, long after this renunciation, though one cannot 
tell why she delays her intended profession, she has her hair cut 
off and becomes a Carmelite nun, under the name of Sister Mag- 
dalene, in the convent where Mademoiselle de la Valliére lived. 
And she is very beautiful and very graceful, and thinks she has 
been an awful sinner because, after what Father Angelo had said 
when she went to him for advice, she had suffered herself to be- 
come engaged to Philip L’Estrange—which she calls “rejecting 
the Creator.” 

If Francesca thought this natural preference a sin so heinous, what 
then are the real sins of this wonderful book ? and where ought 
Lord Tresillian to be ranked? Here is an accomplished nobleman 
and English gentleman engaged to one beautiful young lady, livi 
with a second beautiful young woman whom he has sedu 
under promise of marriage, and actively engaged in the ruin of a 
third Feantiful young lady just married to one of the best men in 
the world, and one who, though he is older than herself, she does 
really love. But she is suddenly so entirely perverted and 
corrupted that she consents to run away from this good and 
honest-hearted husband, who lives only to make her happy, and 
for whom she has really a great deal of affection, and to go off 
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into the regions of sin and degradation with Lord Tresillian, the 
fiancé of her most cherished friend. And as this cherished friend 
has some fabulous fortune of thirty or forty thousand a year, and 
is very lovely, though rather cold, it is exactly like what an 
impoverished nobleman would do when of the kind whom no 
woman could resist, and to whom therefore all women were pretty 
much alike, and no one worth any special sacrifice. When will 
women who write novels learn that a man’s life is not made 
up of love only, and that such a character as this of Lord 
Tresillian’s is as much a monstrosity as if he had been drawn with 
two heads or three eyes? And why did Mrs. Pulleyne introduce 
that revolting and quite unnecessary episode of Nellie? What 
can a virtuous matron understand of the life of a kept mistress ? 
To men who know something of the demi-monde that whole 
= is simply ludicrous, while to women it is coarse and 
shocking. The scene where Nellie comes to Francesca’s room to 
warn her of Barbara’s peril is eminently absurd. From the violet 
velvet dress to the “small and exquisitely jewelled watch,” 
the get-up of Nellie—just off a journey be it remembered—is 
accurately described; then her beauty is commented on; then 
her naughtiness; then her self-scorn when Francesca, not quite 
understanding the character of her visitor, tries to be kind and 
sisterly; then the hatred against Lord ‘Tresillian is hissed out 
in a speech that begins on stilts about worms and reptiles, and 
ends with “I have tempted him to play, and robbed him of his 
money, and now, damn him! I will spoil his game here.” And 
this Mrs. Pulleyne gives to the innocent public as a true picture 
of a kept woman in a rage with the man who has broken off 
his relations with her because he is going to be married. We 
think a man would have written something different from this. 
The result of this interview is that in the middle of the night 
Francesca and her maid go off to the Abbey and Philip 
L’Estrange, whence they all three take the train for London, but 
are delayed on the journey in consequence of an accident that had 
just happened to a down-train going to Dover. Among the 
victims of the accident are Lord 'Tresillian, dead, and Barbara 
Vernon, mortally injured. ‘The friends take the erring wife back 
to London; hush up the escapade; console the husband; and 
manage so well that Barbara dies with a very slight flaw in her 
reputation, known only to a chosen few. Agatha, Lord Tresillian’s 
cousin and fiancée, soon consoles herself with the Marquis de 
Bouillon, and lives a life of fashion and finery in Paris, which we 
hope she is enjoying to this day. She is the type of common 
sense and prudence, as Barbara is the type of naughtiness and 
impulsiveness, and Francesca of religious enthusiasm, of mysticism, 
and intense moral silliness. 

If it is better to be supreme in any direction rather than on the 
dead level of commonplace mediocrity, we ought to congratulate 
Mrs. Pulleyne on the supremacy of folly to which she has risen in 
Francesca’s Love. Fyrom first to last she is never guilty of a 
natural incident, a simple description, a lifelike character, or a 
rational motive. Her men and women are more like the sugar 
ornaments on a twelfth-cake than anything else, and their lives 
and loves are like the lives and loves of Dresden she} herdesses or 
fairy-land princesses rather than of ordinary men and women. 
From the first interview between Philip L’Estrange and Francesca, 
where he calls her a fairy, and Titania, and tells her as he puts a 
shawl over her head that he has “placed many a mantilla for the 
dark-eyed beauties of Spain, fastened many a buskin for the Indian 
maidens in the backwoods of America, and arranged the yashmak 
over the fair features of the Turkish girls,” to the last bit of 
millinery in the Carmelite convent, the book is one long dribble 
of silliness. Without Ouida’s audacious power it has Ouida’s 
sickening finery; without Miss Braddon’s sinew it has Miss 
Braddon’s worst faults; it has the cloying cant of the religious 
novel in parts, and in parts the improprieties of the sensational 
and erotic romance; it has the faults of many schools and the 
good qualities of none, and can only be described as a mass of 
affectation and folly, finery and unreality. 


MAJOR CHESNEY’S INDIAN POLITY.* 


“ AS for the distaste which it is usual to assert is felt for 

Indian affairs, the author can only say that, so far as per- 
sonal experience is a guide, the interest about them appears often 
to exceed the knowledge possessed on the subject.” The publica- 
tion of Indian Polity will make it our own fault if this extract 
from the preface remains true any longer. In the compass of one 
moderate-sized volume Major Chesney gives an exhaustive account 
of the manner in which India is governed, and offers certain 
suggestions for the improvement of the existing system. In an 
introductory chapter he recapitulates the leading events in the 
history of the Lritish domination, and then in five successive 
books describes and criticizes the constitution of the Government, 
the civil administration, the composition and distribution of the 
army, the provision for public works, and the principles of Indian 
finance. 1t will be scen how large an area the subjects here 
enumerated cover, and upon each of them Major Chesney shows 
himself a thoroughly competent informant. Indeed, we know 
of no one work—indeed, we may go further, and say that we 
know of no series of works—from which so much knowledge 
can be obtained with so little trouble. As far as Anglo-Indian 
matters ure concerned, these pages—not quite five hundred in 
number—will give the reader all the information he can possibly 


* Indian Polity: a View of the System of Administration in India, by 
George Chesney. London: Longmans & Co. 1868, 


want; and the historical introduction, brief as it necessarily jy 
supplies, with the help of a map from which a great deal ‘has 
been usefully left out, a sufficient view of the growth of oy 
oor in the East to make the existing state of things inte. 
igible. To examine his book in detail would be to discuss almos 
every question that has arisen relative to Indian government, 4)j 
that we shall attempt, therefore, is to indicate some of th, 
points upon which Indian Polity may be consulted with advantage 
premising that a selection of this sort, made almost at randoy, 
gives but a very imperfect idea of the variety and compactnes, 
of its contents. 

The conclusion which Major Chesney is so especially anxious ty 
establish that it may be said to give the keynote to several of }j; 
chapters, is that India is virtually composed, not of three Presidep. 
cies, but of ten Provinces. Indeed there never have been any gu¢ 
divisions as the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras. The forme; 
is properly the Presidency of Fort George, and the latter tly 
Presidency of Fort William. There is a further ambiguity j, 
the use of the word “ Bengal.” Sometimes it stands for the 
country inhabited by the race which speaks the Bengalee language, 
or Bengal Proper. Sometimes it denotes the territories subjec: 
to the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in which 
sense it includes, besides Bengal Proper, with Berar, and Ori 
which constituted the Mahommedan “ Soubahdaree ” of Bengal, 
the subsequently acquired provinces of Assam and Cuttack, 
Sometimes it means the whole plain of Upper India, comprising 
the three Lieutenant-Governorships and the province of Oudh, 
which is garrisoned by the Bengal army, and administered by the 
Bengal Civil Service. The real units, however, of the India, 
system—the Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal, the North-west 
Provinces, and the Punjaub, the Governorships of Madras ani 
Bombay, the Chief Commissionerships of Oudh, the Central Pr. 
vinces, and Burmah, together with Berar and Mysore—“ are vested 
with different degrees of executive power, but they are quite 
independent of each other; and all of them, both in law ani 
practice, exercise their functions subject to the direct authority 
and control of the Governor-General of India in Council.” Majar 
Chesney very properly urges that these divisions, which do already 
exist in fact, should be recognised in name also. Ile wouli 
dismiss the misleading term “ Presidency” from the Indian voca- 
bulary, and amalgamate the three civil services into one Imperial 
establishment, cach member of which would be “the servant of 
the particular Goverument under which he me yes to be imme- 
diately employed.” No inconvenience would follow from this 
change, since “the popular notion that the division into thre 
separate bodies secures that our officials shall be conversant with 
the languages of the people whom they are set over is quite 
fallacious.” There is more diversity of language in different 
districts of the same Presidency than in adjoining districts of dif- 
ferent Presidencies. Even under the present system, “a Bengal 
oflicer may be sent from Behar, where the people are Hindostanees, 
speaking pure Oordoo, to the extreme East of Bengal, where ouly 
Bengalee is spoken; and a Madras officer may be transferred 
from the South of the Peninsula, where the language is Tamul, to 
the extremity of the Northern Circars, where the language is 
derived from a diflerent stock, or to the Canarese districts of 
Bellary.” The advantage of the change would be that the 
higher appointments would be filled up from the whole Indim 
Service, instead of being practically limited to the Bengal branch, 
by which means the Central Government would obtain the beneiit 
of a wider experience, and the Madras and Bombay Services 
would no longer be deprived of their fair share of Imperil 
promotion. 

Major Chesney then reviews the various modifications which woull 
be required to develop this provincial system First of all, Bengil 
should be provided with a Governor. The anomaly by which, 
“while the Bombay and Madras provinces are administered each 
by a Governor and Council, Bengal, which is almost twice as large 
and populous as either of them, is presided over by a subordinate 
officer, styled Lieutenant-Governor, without a Council,” was 4 
makeshift devised to meet the patent fact that what was originally 
the Government of Bengal had gradually become the Governmetl 
of India. The responsibilities, the authority, and the patronage of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal are greater than those of lis 
nominal superiors, and the work which falls to the share of the 
Bengal Government is very much greater than that which devolves 
upon the Governments of Madras or Bombay. And yet, while the 
latter “are wae with a full staff of secretaries with high 
sounding titles,” the business of the former, “ which is probably at 
Jeast twice as extensive,” is performed bya single officer on smallet 
pay. Another change which is required, in Major Chesney 
opinion, is the subdivision of Bengal. “ Forty millions of people, 
scattered over a territory larger than France or Austria, where 
there are no representative or municipal institutions, and par 
the Government is a despotism not even controlled by pub 
opinion,” is more than one Government can manage. ‘The fou 
dation of this division should be diflerence of race, and = 
Chesney proposes to constitute Orissa a separate province, ave 
attach to it the adjoining Ooriya-speaking districts, whether® 
Bengal or Madras. Assam, again, requires a distinct admin 
tion, and if these two subdivisions were effected, Bengal we 
still “contain two nations—the Bengalee-speaking race 0 
Lower Ganges and the Hindostanees of Behar ”—and he | 
much the largest and most populous province in India. In Me 


and Bombay no change is needed. In the remaining provinces 
the titles of Lieutenant-Goveinor and Chief Commissioner ~ 
be changed to that of Governor. The only objection which ca 
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yaised to this alteration—the increase of expense—is really an argu- 
ment in its favour, At present the time of these high officials is 
ely taken up with mere routine drudgery, which is a waste of 
something more valuable than money ; and their influence over the 
ople they govern 18 lessened by the entire absence of that out- 
ward state to which they were accustomed in their native princes. 
hat these latter “ should be replaced by plain gentlemen, who 
ride about unattended, and appear in public without the appendages 
of office,” does not help to make British rule popular in India. 
A further question 1s whether these newly-created Governors 
should be provided with Councils. In the case of Bengal, Major 
Chesney is strongly of opinion that there should be a Council. 
By securing the services of men with a professional knowledge of 
Indian affairs it provides the Governor with thoroughly competent 
advisers, While—as he may, if he chooses, set aside their unanimous 
opinion—there is no division of responsibility. ; At the same time 
the practice of recording each member's opinion, and, where it 
differs from those of his colleagues, the reasons on which it is 
founded, gives the Council a real interest in the conduct of 
ublic affairs, and prevents the Governor from setting their advice 
aside unless upon what he considers weighty grounds. The necessity 
of explaining these grounds to the Council is also a check upon 


the discussions at the Council table are occasionally detrimental 
to rapidity of execution, “they at any rate prevent the gross 
mistakes of judgment which a single man leit to himself may 
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either jobbing or precipitancy on the part of the Governor. If 


occasionally commit.” And the working power of the Govern- 
ment is increased by the division of labour which a Council 
venders possible. Finally, a Council widens the area from which 
aGovernor may be chosen, since without one he must necessarily 
bea man already familiar with the country, Whether, however, 
there is any advantage in facilitating the relaxation of this rule, 
must be regarded as an undecided point. Long acquaintance 
with a service sometimes involves a strong bias for or against 
some of its members, which may injuriously atlect the Governor's 
distribution of patronage, and a lifetime spent in India does not 
always confer a corresponding knowledge of its people. Still the 
career of a Government servant in India is “a most efficient test 
of industry and administrative capacity,” and the amount of work 
which an Indian Governor has to do makes these qualifications of 
immense importance. Local experience must be possessed by 
some one, and if the Governor is deficient in it the fact that he is 
so may throw an undue amount of influence into the hands of 
some responsible subordinate. This reasoning does not apply, 
Major Chesney thinks, to the Governor-General :—* That high 
personage is not or should not be engaged on details; moreover 
the Supreme Government is better provided with advisers than 
ihe subordinate governments; while in statesmen of the class 
usually appointed to this high oflice, genius often supplies the 
place of experience—the acquisition of detailed knowledge seems 
io be with them intuitive.” We presume that it is to this genius 
sony Se _ of experience that Mr. Disraeli trusts when he 
appoints Lord Mayo 
We have scarcely attempted to do justice to Indian Polity, 
because to do so would far exceed the space at our disposal. We 
can only recommend it to all our readers as supplying the very 
best means we know of gaining that knowledge of Indian admin- 
istration which, as the author truly says, ‘ public men in England 
would be ashamed not to possess with respect to any other part of 
the British Empire.” Major Chesney’s book, however, has made us 
keenly sensible of the need of a companion volume on the native 
population of India. Everybody knows, of course, that the British 
rule has supplanted the Mahommedan rule, which had itself taken the 
place of certain Hindoo kingdoms. But, to give this generality any 
solid value, Englishmen want to have the native i nme made 
areality to them. The best way of doing this, we believe, would 
be to go analytically through the Provinces and States of which 
the India of to-day is composed, enumerating and distinguishing 
the races and languages found in each, and giving a sufficient 
outline of their past history to enable us to understand the 
leading features of their laws and institutions. In writing Indian 
history for popular use it does not answer to begin at the beginning. 
What little interest is felt in the subject is felt in connexion with 
the names and events of to-day, and the best inducement that can 
bovtiered, toa reader of average intelligence and no more, is the 
hope of finding Indian names no longer destitute of the associa- 
Hons, and Indian facts no longer without the explanations, 
which only history can furnish. It would need a scholar to pro- 
duce such a book ; perhaps, elementary as it would be in form, it 
could hardly be done satisfactorily by any one man. But the labour 
could hardly miss its reward, for these readers of average inteili- 
geuce will exercise every year an increasing influence upon Indian 
allairs, They elect the Parliament which governs India, they 
‘wnish the officials which administer it. At present, however, 
tis rather our business to be grateful that one-half of the work 
has been so well and thoroughly performed by Major Chesney. 
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their perhaps partial tradition of the man as he was. But it is 
even more vexatious for those who have formed an unlimited 
opinion of a man’s intellectual power from his conversation and 
society to find little or nothing of literary remains by which 
after his death, to establish the justice of their estimate. And 
the first thought that will occur to the admirers of the late Sir 
Edmund Head’s fine and varied endowments will be a sad one 
that so little fruit should survive such high gifts of memory and 
fancy, of versatility, taste, and genius. Sixty brief pazes contain 
all the poetical remains of one who was imbued with ancient 
and modern poetry, who was deeply versed in the languages and 
literature of contemporary Europe, and could quote Lucretius 
and Seneca and other less read Latin poets with greater ease and 
fluency than soi-disant scholars display in the triter common- 
places of Horace. When one reflects upon the busy intellect that 
is at rest, the keen, bright wit that has thrown off its last neat 
saying, and laid aside for ever its penetrative and convincin 
weapons, the research which, stored up out of sight, was a ful 
bank to draw on at need and occasion, it is impossible to help 
regretting that there is so very little documentary evidence of 
these rare and admirable qualities. There is so exceedingly little, 
in truth, that when one contrasts the scanty remnant of Sir 
Edmund with the whole sheif-full of learned and laborious 
treatises of his chosen friend, Sir George Lewis, a handful of gay 
lightsome ballads seems to say to the voluminous disquisitions of 
that illustrious scholar and statesman, 

Quid zxternis minorem 
Consiliis animum fatigas ? 
And yet in each there was a wonderful similarity of tastes, a 
singular parallel in their ny! careers. Eton nursed in the one, 
Winchester in the other, that fondness for classical literature 
which, as it ripened, won Oxford’s highest distinctions and 
rewards for the student of Christ Church and the Fellow of 
Merton, Among the many and short-lived classical and philo- 
logical reviews that have been started within the last fifty years, 
none holds a higher rank than the Philological Museum. In 
its two volumes (1832-3) the initials of E. W. LH. are appended 
to papers on art and grammatical criticism quite worthy to rank 
with those of such contributors as Julius Hare, Connop Thirl- 
wall, Cornewall Lewis, John Wordsworth, and the rest of a list in 
which no name is unknown to literature. 
Yet here, as well as in the much later Classical Museum, Sir 
Edmund’s contributions are rather weighty than frequent. We are 
not in a position to judge why this was so. Perhaps it was because 
his taste was fastidious, and because he was too jealous a censor of 
his own compositions to bequeath to posterity aught that might 
seem deficient in force or finish. Or perhaps it was because,. 
though he might enjoy, he never could have felt or acted upon 
his distinguished contemporary’s “dicterium,” that “life would 
be very tolerable but for its amusements.” A third solution of 
the problem—and it is but fair to remember that this explanation 
emanates from one who was privileged to know him best—is 
suggested by the writer of a brief preface to the little volume 
before us, gracefully averring that, 
though loving literature with an exceeding love, and knowing the literature 
of divers times and countries with the knowledge to which only love can 
lead, and with an extent of knowledge to which few, even through love, 
have found their way—he gave his lite, after his first youth, to the public 
service at home and abroad, and such productions as these were merely the 
fruits of occasional retirement into literature when resting from public 
labours, 
It is likely enough that there were few of these intervals of rest 
for a Poor-law Commissioner, whose office could have afforded but 
little scope or opportunity for the }  ovong of literature; nor, even 
if his governorship of Canada did not exact entire abstinence 
from the solace of letters, is it to be supposed that a Canadian 
climate was likely to be favourable to the Southern Muse. For 
all that Horace may say to the contrary, she is seldom wooed 
satisfactorily 

ris ubl nulla cam, 
Arbor recreatur aura 

and the appearance of Sir Edmund's ballads and translations in 
Fraser, synchronizing as it did with his Civil Service Commis- 
sionership, leads to the surmise that they are fruits ripened and 

erfected, at any rate, in kindlier climes. Few though they 
oa however, their very fewness in some sort guarantees the 
high standard of their aim, and ensures an excellence of model for 
younger aspirants in the same field to propose to themselves. And, 
tirst, we would note the nice and unerring choice which has singled 
out from classic poetry for transference into — three gems, 
and only three, of unmatched merit in their kind. The last elegy 
of Propertius, Cornelia’s posthumous message to her surviving 
Paulus, has ever commanded an admiration commensurate with 
its charms of feeling and pathos. And, if one were bidden to 
choose out of this very unequal t’s elegies one that had 
pretensions to rank with it, it would be impossible for the fin 
not to rest upon that quasi-epistle of Arethusa to Lycotas which 
has so much in it akin to the elegy to Paulus, and which shows, 


SIR EDMUND HEAD’S BALLADS AND OTHER vOEMs.* 
ue successors of any one who by personal qualities has wou 
the love and reverence of his own circle have a just ground 

of complaint if he leaves no likeness behind him’ to support 
- 


Ballads and other Poems, Original aud ted. By the late Right. 
1868, Sir Edmund Head, Bart., K.C.B. : Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Londen 


| like it, that, though he followed unworthier flames, Propertius 
knew how to realize and portray the devotion of a wedded wife. 
| Sir Edmund might have found half a dozen other very trans- 
‘lateable elegies, but he could not, having limited himself to 
two, have hit on happier samples than the lays to Lycotas and to 
Paulus. We may say the same of the choice, from all the gems of 
‘Theocritus, of his lovely idyl, the “ Helen.” The * Hylas” might 
- putin a claim to uotice, but somehow, wherever Hercules is intro- 
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amongst those who, without ever suffering them to tren 


ch 
of beauty. The translator's choice of the “ Helen” was safe and | the time set apart for graver duties, have made literature fad 


unexceptionable. And equal taste appears in his translation 


from modern literature, where he seems to have entertained the 
same preference for the noble language and literature of Spain as 
has been felt by several of his distinguished contemporaries. Un- 


s | scholarship adorn and humanize the routine of oflice, 


MR. BUCHANAN’S ESSAYS.* 


fortunately, there are only three or four translations at most from | « MYHE Scotch intellect,” says Mr. Buckle, “ during the seven 


the “ Silva” or the “ Primavera de romances,” just enough to whe 


the appetite, and to display the preference ; enough to show his 


readers what stores he might have laid open, and with what cer 


tainty of welcome from even a modern sensation-sated public. 
There is a free translation from the Icelandic “ Edda,” and a 


version of Count Platen’s “ Das Ende Polens”; but, besides these. 


the rest of the contents of the volume are two or three ballads | hefore. Great writers and great speakers dis 
founded on the romances of Spain or Denmark, and a scarcely 
satisfying copy of verses “On an Ancient Panathenaic Vase in a | worthy of the Code Napoléon; principles of art, 


London Drawing-room.” 


At Sir Edmund Head’s versions of Propertius we incidentally 

lanced in a review of Paley’s Translations of Propertius (Octo- | almost every page. 
os 13, 1866). A comparison of the elegy to Paulus by Paley 

with that of Sir Edmund will establish the title of the latter to | tions, 


t teenth and eighteenth centuries, was pre-eminently dedy. 
tive.” If he had cared to generalize from the single instance of 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, he might have added that the Scot, 
intellect of the nineteenth century was pre-eminently dogmatie 
For a book so absolutely brimming with self-confidence ag this 
| volume of Essays, we never had the good fortune to meet with 
posed of in a single 
line; the law laid down with a detiniteness and conciseney 
morality, politics, 
stated as if the bare statement of them by Mr. Buchan 
ought to carry conviction to all minds—these form the staple of 
And the difficulty is that Mr. Buchanay 

puts it entirely out of our power to disallow any of his pos. 
The title of his first essay is “The Poet, or See”. 


the palm of poetic taste and skill ; and even the lamented Mr. the one faculty that he claims for the poet and critic (the 


Philip Stanhope Worsley’s blank verse “Cornelia” reads tame and 
flat beside Sir Edmund Head’s. Let the reader judge for himself, 


persons in his case being identical) is that of sight. Of 
course, de sensibus non est disputandum. When a man tells ys 


and let the criterion passage be vv.85, foll. “Seu tamen adversum,” | that hé sces such and such a thing, we are bound to believe him, 


&c. Mr. Worsley gives it as follows :— 


But now, whether it be the door I knew 

Open upon an altered wedding-couch, 

And a step-mother sit where 1 sat once, 

Speak well, my children, of your father’s wife 

And bear her yoke: before your winning wa: 

It must be that her charmed heart will yield. 

Also praise not your mother over much, 

For your new parent, matched with her of old, 

Will think scorn of your free and innocent speech, &c, 
Poems and Translations, p. 153. 


And now let us hear the same pleadings in language and metre 
better fitting their elegiac character. Mr. Worsley may be closer 
to the Latin, but as he held closeness cheap in comparison with 
poetry, we suspect that he would have agreed with us iu preferring 
Sir Edmund Head’s free, but still fairly faithful, version :— 
You too, my children, at your father’s side 
In after years a step-dame if you see, 
Let no rash word ofiend her jealous pride, 
Nor indiscreetly wound by praising me. 
Obey his will in all: and should he bear 
In widow’d solitude the woes of age, 
Let it be yours to prop his steps with care, 
And with your gentle love those woes assuage. 
T lost no child: *twas mine in death to see 
Their faces clustered round: nor should I grieve 
If but the span of life cut off from me 
Could swell the years in store for those I leave. 


A comparison of this last stanza with the Latin will show how 
much is occasionally gained to a translation. by judicious recasting 
and rearrangement of the clauses of the original. We must pass 
over some stanzas (xii.—xiv. and xviii.—xix.) of the letter to Lycotas 
which we had marked for citation, to find room for a beautiful 
extract from the “Theocritean Idyl.” About the whole of this there 
is the dancing glee of an Epithalamium ; and we doubt whether 
there could be a more decided success in translation than is attained 
in these spirited lyrics, The Greek lines have occasionally to be 
broken up, and readapted to English numbers, but somehow 
every point of the original is preserved, and a new grace imparted. 
Here is a culling from it (p. 36, cf. Theocr. Id. 18, v. 31, &c.) :— 
So Lacedxmon’s pride and joy, 
We see young Helen move, 
And scatter from her blushing brow 
The rosy light of love. 
No hand like hers can reel the wool, 
Or weave without a seam 
With shuttle deft so close a web 
Cut from the loom’s tall beam. 
Ay! and to sweep the sounding lyre 
And sing high themes like this— 
Broad-breasted Pallas and the might 
Of Orthian Artemis— 
No hand, no voice like Helen’s is ; 
Yet in her eyes the while 
All woman's softest witchery beams, 
And sparkles in her smile. 


and to own that he must be the best judge of what his senses tel] 
him. In his very entertaining Lessons in Elementary Physiology, 
Professor Huxley quotes from Brewster’s Natural Mayic “ tie 
famous case of Mrs, A.”—the lady who, although in perfect health 
and full possession of her faculties, was constantly the victim of 
the most extraordinary sensory delusions; and atter an account 
of some of these he goes on :— 

Mrs. A, undoubtedly saw what she said she saw. The evidence of her 
eyes as to the existence of the apparitions, and of her ears as to those of the 
voices, was, in itself, as perfectly trustworthy as their evidence would have 
been had the objects really existed. For there can be no doubt that exactly 
those parts of her retina which would have been affected by the image of a 
cat, and those parts of her auditory organ which would have been set 
vibrating by her husband’s voice, were thrown into the same condition by 
some internal cause, 

It is the same with Mr. Robert Buchanan as with Mrs. A. He 
says that the poet is the man who sees, and we cannot of course 
suppose that the poet doffs his powers of vision when he tums 
critic. Therefore, when the critic tells us that Mr. Bright 
talks in blatant periods, and that Mr. Lowe is given over 
to polished pettiness; when he speaks of the “ brutality” of 
Mr. Carlyle and the “merest prose” of Mr. Arnold; when 
he calls attention to the heroes and heroines of his own poems, 
and speaks of “the intense loving tenderness of the coarse 
woman, Nell, towards her brutal paramour, the exquisite delicacy 
and fine spiritual vision of the old village schoolmaster,” we are 
bound to believe that he really cees and hears these things, 
and that they have an objective existence as indisputable as the 
cat that Mrs. A. saw and the voices that sounded in her ears, 
What the “internal cause” may be that throws Mr. Buchanan's 
critical retina and auditory organ into this peculiar condition is of 
course to us no more than a matter of speculation. We cannot 
speak with any certainty; but we should imagine that it was 
simply inordinate vanity, fostered by the rash desire to male his 
prose eclipse the moderate but respectable reputation which his 
verse had won for him. 
We are sorry to have to pass this harsh judgment on the book, 
because the essay from which it takes its name shows that when 
Mr. Buchanan will consent ‘o keep himself in the background he 
can write what is not only readable but extremely interesting. 
Yet here, if anywhere, he had an excellent excuse, had he 
chosen to avail himself of it, for putting himself forward. 
Linked for many years in a close and tender friendship with David 
Gray, sharing with him the struggles of a student's life at Clas 
“ong and of a literary début without money or friends in London, 
e might be expected, in this paper of all others, to assert 
himselt. Yet the pathos of the story, and the genuine emotion 
that the writing of it must have called out, preserve him from 
that. The result is that the memoir is unquestionably the best 
part of the book. As he himself says, speaking of Walt Whit- 
man’s wonderful Drum-taps, “ Llere, in proportion to the absence 
of self-consciousness, and the presence of vivid emotion, we find 
absolute music, culminating once or twice in poetry.” Indeed the 


How fully brought out here is the telling epithet podéypwe; and 
how faithful in the second quatrain is the reproduction of a passage 
that requires exact rendering! But nothing can be in better taste, 
nothing more — than every portion of this idyl as rendered | 
by Sir Edmund Head. The “ Ballad of the Moorish Knight and 
Maiden,” and the noble dealing of the Spanish captor towards 
them, is interesting. Some of the other ballads are curious. But 
there is no piece in the sixty pages from which we form so high | 
an estimate of the author's calibre, whether as scholar or poet, as 
the idyl from which we have quoted. 

At the outset of our remarks a regret was expressed that the 
fruit of Sir Edmund Head’s muse was so scanty. We could still 
wish it had been more. And yet there is this advantage in 
setting | for one’s rule non muita, sed multum, that it neces- 
sitates a high standard. And, be it much or little, Sir Edmund 


Head at all events won for himself a place among that roll of ac- 
complished and highly educated public servants which has received | 
rightest additions in this our day—a name | 


some of its best and 


| 


history of David Gray is full of melancholy interest ; less tragic, 
is true, than that of Chatterton, less absorbing, because of the i- 
finitely smaller proportions of the central figure, than that 

Keats, and yet simple enough and sad enough to win the regret 
ful sympathies of every reader. Gray, the son of a handioom 
weaver, was born at Merkland, near Glasgow, in 1838, and died 
there in 1861, just before completing his twenty-fourth yeat. 
His early life showed nothing extraordinary; it was that of 4 
thousand other ‘sons of the soil” whose studious ways redeem 
them from the loom or the plough, and get them sent at 
fourteen to Glasgow University. There his career was that 

many another young studeut—a being mainly emotional, whose 
delight was in devouring the poets “from Chaucer to W ords- 


' worth,” and in scribbling, under their inspiration, scraps for the 


poet’s-corner of the Glasyow Citizen; living meanwhile a life of 
poverty and privation, “subsisting chiefly on oatmeal and butter 


* David Gray and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert Buchans® 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
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ed from home.” At Glasgow he fell in with his bio- 
grapher, a —— of similar tastes and not dissimilar tempe- 
rament, and with no more settled rospects than his own. Their 
fri ip soon became close, and their lives interwoven; and 
meanwhile David had deliberately assented to what he thought 
the moving force within him, and had pronounced himself a poet. 
Keats naturally enough enthralled him first, and under his in- 
fluence he wrote a good deal. One of the poems of this period 
Mr. Buchanan publishes ; it is the soliloquy of Empedocles before 
he pl into the crater. Printed now for the first time, it 
seems, of course, to challenge comparison with Mr. Arnold—a 

ison which, it is needless to say, it will not bear for a 
moment; and yet, in spite of its crowded adjectives and its quaint 
confusions between “thou ” and “ you,” it is a remarkable poem for 
a youth of twenty to have written. When the stage of Keats and 
that of Shakspeare, which followed forashort time, had passed away, 
his powers found their right expression, and he wrote the Luggie, 
the pastoral m that celebrates the scenes around his home. 
Then, when it was writien, his trials and troubles began. He 
could not afford to publish it; none of the great men to whom he 
wrote could spare time and attention to read the verses of a perfect 
stranger who came to them with no recommendation but his own. 
Repeated disappointments, as Mr. Buchanan writes, only made 
him the more dogged and self-asserting. “Iam a poet; let that 
be understood distinctly,” he wrote to a stranger; like André 
Chénier on the scaffold, he struck his forehead and cried, “Tl y 
avait pourtant quelque chose li”! He owned that the dream of 
his life would not be fulfilled if his fame did not equal that of 
Wordsworth at least, if not that of Goethe or Shakspeare; he 
talked of what would happen when his biography came to be 
witten. Yet with all this he was, except in his letters, all 
modesty and reverence ; he who talked of rivalling Wordsworth 
confessed that to read even Thomson made him despair. Indeed, 
his life was a constant opposition of extremes. His large black 
eyesand feminine shape betrayed his character accurately; ex- 
travagant in his ideas of his own power, and yet constantly 
desponding, quick in his decisions, and still quicker in repenting 
of them, strong in his sympathies and dislikes. He came to 
London to push his fortune, with no introductions, and absolutely 
penuiless ; and in his night wanderings in Hyde Park (a bed would 
have been a useless extravagance, he thought, and this was a right 
aad romantic beginning for a poet’s struggle in London), he pro- 
hably sowed the seeds of the consumption that soon brought him to 
his grave. The rest of his career is of uninterrupted sadness. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, who has always had an enthusiasm for 
young poets, took him up, and did for him all that the most perse- 
vering kindness could do, But the disease grew worse, and dis- 
appointment aggravated it and set him longing still more eagerly 
for impossibilities. ‘Thackeray declined to print the “ Luggie” 
in the Cornhill, and David's hopes of realizing his life’s dream 
gtew fainter and fainter. Ile must return home; yet when he 
has arrived there he finds that he cannot, except at the cost of his 
life, face the Scotch winter. All sorts of schemes occur to him; 
he will visit Natal, or Jamaica, or he will “yo to Florence and 
throw himself on the poetical sympathy of Robert Browning.” 
Finally, by the kindness of his few Southron friends, he is 
brought back to London, and sent on thence to Torquay. Here 
the morbid craving for home, or at least for flight from his 
lellow-patients, came upon him and overwhelmed him. ‘“ What's 
the good of me being so far from home and sick and ill?” he 
writes to his parents. “. .. Tell everybody that I'm coming 
back—no better—worse, worse.” When he arrived at his friend’s 
lodgings in London the fit was upon him still; it would of 
course have been vain to resist his wild appeals. He went 
tome, and died in less than a year. To the last, the thought 
of the publication of his poem haunted him; “it troubles me 
like an ever-present demon.” At length, chiefly by Mr. Sydney 
Vobell’s unwearying exertions, it was printed, and a specimen- 
bige was sent to him. “ David, with the shadow of death even 
then dark upon him, gazed long and lingeringly at the printed 
hige. All the mysterious past—the boyish yearnings, the flash of 
duticipated fame, the black surroundings of the great city—flitted 
‘cross his vision like a dream. It was ‘good news,’ he said.” 
hor on the 2nd of December, 1861, and the next day 


What we complain of is, that it is unfair to the memory of 
David Gray that his story, well and simply told as it is, should 
liave to contend against the dead-weight of the rest of the book. 
Seventy-five good pages have no chance against three times that 
tumber of bad ones. For with perhaps two exceptions—the short 
“says on Walt Whitman and Herrick’s Hesperides, in both of 
Which Mr. Buchanan saves himself by not aiming too high—we 
a call the rest of the volume anything but bad. It is not 
“ways that what the writer means is bad ; it is that the way he 
“8 It is so intolerable. We have said that the dogmatism is 
cog and that the quiet suppression of eminent men is wonder- 
r , amusing ; but perhaps the eloquence is the worst of all. 
Stud this specimen from “ ‘he Student and his Vocation ”—“ the 
t play: being one of the many parts that Mr. Buchanan delights 
lus here and there, by the busy wayside, the earthly traveller catches 
of faint some to places of green, others 
waters perpled ky mountain-peaks, others conducting to th brink of waste 
wooks where —e the phantoms of the clouds. ‘These paths wind to the 
feet students dwell, hearing faintly from afar the tramp of busy 

cry of voices. Not always, however, do the students remain 


appears a pale face, and a white hand is uplifted enjoining silence. The 
student has stept down with a message, Eve that message can be heard the 
crowd must still itself and pause, and in that pause all loud cries are | 
and the student is heard saying, “ Rest awhile. Listen to the ante 
bring you! I want you just fur a minute to turn with me to the infinite.” 
We seem to catch, like an echo, the familiar tones of Mrs. 
Hominy :—“ Howls the Sublime, and softly sleeps the calm Ideal 
in the beige ay chambers of Imagination.” Well may Mr. 
Buchanan claim to add a saving clause, which once more puts 
him beyond the power of criticism. The student aims, he says, at 
the beautiful. “He shapes his glowing thoughts into melodious 
syllables, such as common men may not employ. Add to perfect 
disinterestedness perfect sweetness of voice—and the people are 
spellbound. Their souls are raised, their ears are delighted.” 
Speaking for ourselves, we must own to being rather glad that 
common men may not employ these melodious syllables. But 
sometimes, alas! even the student forgets himself, and what hap- 
pens on such oceasions Mr. Buchanan describes so vividly,and with 
such prophetic instinct; that we dare not even paraphrase his 
words :— 

But when the student not only brings his message, but lards it with follies 
and insolencies of his own, the public retort is simple :—*“ ‘The message you 
bring isa Liz.” “Brutes! idiots!” perhaps scieams the Student, “do ye 
dare to despise eternal truth ?” nd the public, justly exasperated, 
lynches the tellow, crying, “ Eternal truth is all very fine, but we are now 
convineed of the contemporary truth, that you are a humbug and a 
ranter.” 

“ Humbug” and “ranter” are hard names for a man to call 
himself, even prophetically ; but as the words are Mr. Buchanan’s 
own, we have no choice about accepting them. Yet of ourselves 
we should have had no difficulty in finding out that Mr. Bucha- 
nan is, if not “a humbug and a ranter,” at least very positive, 
very vain, and very fond of airing his ignorance. hat his 
opinion of Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe is, we have 
already said. He has a place in the universe ready ticketed for 
everybody. Scott is at once pronounced “the greatest novelist 
that ever lived,” and the claims of Cervantes, Defoe, Fielding, 
Balzac, George Sand, George Eliot are quietly put away unheard. 
Thackeray isa “ much smaller writer and inferior artist ; he worked 
in his own sickening and peculiar fashion.” Fancy the author of the 
Legends of Inverburn passing a sentence of this sort on the author 
of Vanity Fair! Shakspeare he very rightly pronounces “ occa- 
sionally gross”; yet * Jonson, an inferior writer, though a straight- 
forward and splendid nature, ts singularly pure.” We ask Mr. 
Buchanan has he ever read Livery Man in his Humour, or The 
Devil is an Ass? But it is where he touches subjects that he calls 
academic that Mr. Buchanan appears to the best advantage. He - 
has no language severe enough for the “ vulgarity of schoolmen,” 
and for “all the tribe of people who remain at school all their 
lives.” Some eminent persons, of one of whom even Mr. Buchanan 
speaks with respect—we mean Mr. Mill—have been known to 
hold that with men who are worth anything education is a 
lifelong matter; in other words, that the best men are those 
who “remain at school all their lives” If Mr. Buchanan 
had remained at school a little longer he might at least have 
learnt not hopelessly to mistranslate Horace ; he might even have 
learnt to understand the Greek spirit, and its bearing on the modern 
world. He would not have translated “ domus exilis Plutonia ” 
a Plutonian house of exiles; nor would he hopelessly muddle the 
mythologies. A man who shows his thorough misapprehension 
of even the outlines of classical culture has small right to be heard 
as an authority when he “ indicates how exotic teachers have 
emasculated the youth and the tlower of our schools and Univer- 
sities.” “ We have nothing in common,” he says, “ with the 
Athenian civilization. . . . Our natures have a glow of emotion 
quite unknown to the frigid spirit of Athenian inquiry.” Nothi 
in common with Athenian civilization !—the audacious fallacy is 
searcely worth refuting. We should like to know where our 
ideas of art would be if we had not the perfect criterion of the 
Greek Heiterkeit und Aligemeinheit to judge them by? We should 

like to know what the loss to the language of daily life would be 
if we could blot out of history the existence and the influence of 
Socrates. The fact is that, in these axioms that he lays down 
(and those we have quoted are but specimens of them), Mr. 
Buchanan only shows the lamentable imperfections of his know- 
ledge. Let him, before he calls Ben Jonson pure, study the 
Elizabethan dramatists a little more closely ; let him read Agathon’s 
speech in the Symposium before he ventures to declaim about the 
frigid spirit of Athenian inquiry. 


ALGIERS AND TUNIS.* 


NDER the Palms is not an easy book to review, for it suggests 
little matter for criticism, though it contains a good deal of 
interesting reading. The author informs us in the preface that it 
is his first work, and that he did not commit it to the press with- 
out “considering the consequences,” and thinking of the critics; 
but he justly concluded that “a plain story plainly told” about a 
country virtually unknown to Englishmen would not be without 
its uses, and would not entail upon him any greater amount of 
condemnation than he was able to bear. We think he has judged 
rightly both of the nature of the work and the grounds for 
ublishing it. There are abundant traces of an unpractised hand, 
in the absence of any systematic arrangement, the constant teD- 


* Under the Palms in Algeria and Tunis. By the Hon, Lewis Wingfield. 


a 
Part. Ever and anon, at the point where the footpath joins the highway, 


2 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1868. 
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dency to indulge in commonplace quotations and still more 
commonplace reflections, and the general style of composition, 
which looks as if the author had emptied into his book the con- 
tents of his journal, and then added some chapters of statistics to 
it more solidity. At the same time the book is not distigured 

yy the pretentious conceit which is the besetting sin of that host 
of annual excursionists who obtrude their journals on the public 
for no better reason, apparently, than that they have an itch for 
seeing themselves in print. And Mr. Wingfield, unlike the great 
majority of British tourists, really has something to tell us that 
we did not know before, and are glad to have an opportunity of 
hearing, about a country “ undelved,” as he reminds us, “ by the 
indefatigable Mr. Murray.” It is fair to add that he has used his 
eyes and ears to good purpose, and has honestly laid himself out to 
become acquainted with the circumstances, manners, and griev- 
ances of the people among whom he sojourned. He has also taken 
pains to collect accurate statistics about them, though he has 
given us rather too much of minute detail, without sufficient 
care in the arrangement of his information. In comparing 
Algeria and Tunis he was able to contrast the condition of a 
country which has for several years been a French colony—iising, 
as he believes, slowly but surely from the mire of barbarism under 
European and Christian influences—with the tottering fabric of 
Mahometan government and civilization, if such it can be called, 
in a neighbouring State. We agree with him that the companion 

ictures speak significantly enough for themselves, and go far to 
justify a doubt whether a people under the rule of the Koran can 

ermanently vindicate its place in the scale of nations. There is a 
farther contrast strongly insisted upon by Mr. Wingfield between 
the rival races of Algeria, the Arabs and Kabyles; and the first 
part of his work is chiefly devoted to illustrating their distinctions 
of character, very much to the advantage of the latter. 

Algeria is two hundred and fifty French leagues in length, and 
occupies a superficies of a hundred and fifty million acres, being 
divided into three provinces—Algiers in the centre, Constantine on 
the east, and Oran on the west. There is, further, a natural division 
into the 7el/i—from an Arab word signifying hill—which is the 
cultivated portion and granary of Algeria; the Steppes, consisting 
of vast plains, admirably adapted for pasturage; and the sandy 
wastes of the great Sahara, with its little oases or patches of green. 
This last ‘‘zone” of the country suggests to our author the cha- 
racteristic speculation for what purpose its “ hundreds of thou- 
sands of human atoms ” have been created, “ ignorant, savage, and 
brutal, of little use to mankind in general, and not much credit to 
their Maker”! 'The population of Algeria is about three millions, 
of whom 250,000 are colonists; but as we are elsewhere told 
there are 150,000 Catholics, 5,000 Protestants, 30,000 Jews, and 
2,000,0C0 Musselimans, there seems to be some inaccuracy here, for 
some 65,000 colonists and over half a million natives are left unac- 
counted for. Algeria was, in 1838, erected into a bishopric, and 
there are now three bishops and an archbishop. The native 
population is divided between about 500,000 ‘home and a residue 
of Arab-Kabyles, including half-bred Arabs, Turks, and Israelites, 
as well as Moors. The Arabs proper are of Arabian origin, having 
come into the country, to which they are not fixed by any real tie 
of nationality, in the ninth century. ‘The Kabyles are the indi- 
genous natives of the soil, and —. according to our author, a 
tar higher and nobler type of character than their barbarous 
invaders. They are traders and “ arboriculturists’””—a term coined 
apparently for their special benefit—and, unlike the Arab nomads, 


prefer to remain stationary in towns and villages. The nucleus of 


the Kabyle people inhabit the mountain fastnesses of Grande 
Kabylie. They were the last to yield to French dominion, and 
still live under a democratic organization of their own, having a 
general assembly, whose members are elected by a majority of the 
males capable of bearing arms in every considerable village. They 
are governed by a written and unwritten law, the former called 
the Kanoun—a name, as is commonly supposed, dating from the 
Christian period of their history—the latter the Eurf. ‘This system 
of laws our author considers so admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of the people that he suggests their being grafted on the 
French code. The Mahometanism introduced by their Arab con- 
samen appears to sit very lightly on the Kabyles; slavery they 

ave ever held in abhorrence, and most of their traditions may 
be traced from the Roman and Christian civilization of an earlier 


age. In sharp contrast with the Kabyle is the Arab system of 


gevenaeee under sheikhs, or heads of families, and kaids, or 
eads of tribes. The Arabs are, as a rule, superstitious, treacherous, 
and cruel. We should have said that the Kabyles seldom have 
more than one wife, who holds almost the same position of honour 
as in Christian countries, whereas the Arabs, in this as other 
respects, follow the teaching of the Koran, 1t was the Kabyles 
who supplied the soldiers of Hannibal’s Carthaginian army, 
and who, under the name of Turkos, fought so bravely in the 
Crimean war. In the regeneration or gradual extinction of the 


Arabs proper through contact with the Kabyles—for which a 
scheme has been set on foot by the French—Mr. Wingtield sees 


the best hope for the future of the country. The present Bishop 


of Algiers has publicly stated that “the Kabyles of the Djerjura 


offer the happiest disposition for a complete return to Christianity,” 


but it is not French policy to proselytize, and whatever conversions 


take place are purely spontaneous. 


The radical vice of the present system of French administration 


in Algiers consists in the union of political and military power in 


the same hands, and the only adequate remedy for the political 
evils the country groaus under lies in a complete severance of the 


two. Since 1830 every Governor has been a General or Marshal 
of France, and at the same time Commander-in-Chief of the arm 
The colonists complain that they have no protection against the 
partial injustice of the “ Bureaux Arabes,” whose sole Object is to 
uphold the rights of the natives agaist their own. It is through 
these bureaux, or little knots of three or four French officers, that 
the Government is practically carried on; and thus the whole 
superintendence of religion, courts of justice, and taxation devolyes 
on young captains and lieutenants who have had none but a milj- 
tary education. The subjects of the Papal Government wouly 
have no cause to envy the Algerians who are placed under g» 
anomalous an administration. The present Emperor of the French 
has expressed himself anxious to reform it. Indeed his Govern. 
ment can only attract colonists to Algeria by the offer of a high 
premium ; and whereas 500,000 Europeans annually emigrate to 
America, only 300,000 have been induced during thirty-seven 
years, by proclamations, and almost by coercion, to settle jn 
Algiers. But Mr. Wingfield hardly seems to perceive that, in its 
close system of centralized Government under a sort of mili 
despotism, the administration of the colony is but a reduced copy 
of the system pursued in France. F 

The following is part of a description of the Arab quarter of 
Constantine, occupying two-thirds of a town of 40,000 inhabit. 
ants :— 


The shops, or rather booths, are unlike those of Algiers, being even more 
sae er here than in the capital. ‘The inmates are raised a little above the 
evel of the street, and have barely room to turn, some of them, as they stitch 
away cross-legged, spectacles on nose, in stockinged feet—their shoes placed 
on the narrow causeway just outside the precincts of their stalls, ‘Their goods 
are packed away neatly on shelves around the walls, and in a few cases an 
assistant is perched on a larger species of shelf above the head of his master 
—economy of space indeed ! hile you are looking over his wares, ani 
bargaining for a piece of stuff, the voice of the muezzin is suddenly heard, 
and straightway the shopman becomes unaware of your existence, bowing 
and muttering, and rubbing his forehead on the ground in the course of his 
midday devotions. In a few moments he returns gravely to the everyday 
world, and if you are still there, takes up the conversation at the point 
where it was broken off. They have a very unwieldy method of closing their 
shops—heavy wooden shutters, folding together, and clamped with monstrous 
padlocks ; the whole of which editice is taken down during business hours, 
and being piled up, forms a sort of shelf or counter between the seller and his 
customer. 

In the market-place a busy scene was being enacted one day. Crowds of 
the white-robed, screaming and gesticulating, as is necessary, seemingly, to 
all their undertakings. I forced my way through the throng to the of 
the jewellers, and spent some time in examining the goldsmiths’ work. 
These “ stalls” consist of nothing more than portable glass cases, which lie 
in the mud, presided over generally by a withered negress. In these cases 
are rows of quaint earrings, worked roughly in gold and uncut stones, 
necklaces and hair-pins of the same costly material. At the first sniff of a 
buyer, sundry men make their appearance, and sell him whatever he ma 
fancy according to weight, regardless of workmanship, which, by the way, is 
never very elaborate. ‘There is little use attempting to bargain with these 
gentlemen, as they only point to their scales and shrug their shoulders. 
‘The silver-workers, who are separate from the goldsmiths, and make a more 
brilliant show, display huge anklets and brooches and interminable chaizs, 
very bright and gay to look at, though, I believe, considerably adulterated 
with baser metal, ‘The gold, on the contrary, is very pure and pliable, and 
of good colour. All workers in the precious metals are obliged to surrender 
their goods for Government inspection, which ensures the purchaser a ge- 
nuine article. Very picturesque they looked, these groups of buyers and 
sellers, and that brilliant merchandise, in the broad sunlight. The principal 
booths were on the steps of the Grand Mosque, and reminded me, in the 
Babel of voices and variety of goods, of the day when Christ drove men 
such as they out of the Temple long ago. There were Arabs pushing through 
the crowd, hawking burnouses ; the real “ Djerid,” from the neighbourhood 
of ‘Tunis, the finest of woollen manufacture, only forty franes—a plausible 
looking article enough, but sure to have somewhere a latent blemish artfully 
hidden by its perfidious owner ; cake merchants, tray on head, shouting with 
stentorian voices—a deafening hubbub ; a man with coins and uncut stones, 
emeralds, and strings uf pearls, gold anklets, pins and brooches, Further 
on, a shop, high up a multitude of steps; some wonderful embroidered 
jackets of red velvet and gold, magnificent burnouses and gaily-pat 
coverings ; the owner of all this grandeur apathetic, with a cigarette, half 
concealed under the draperies exposed for sale. 


If the French administration of Algiers is far from satisfactory, 
the government of Tunis, which is independent, is a great d 
worse. Under the Roman Empire the country was divided into 
four provinces, but there are at present only two reco 
divisions—those of summer and winter—so called from the annual 
progresses of the Bey, who visits them at those seasons, with an 
escort of cavalry, to collect the taxes in person. The summer 
province is the most thickly inhabited, and the two together 
maintain a population of over three millions, consisting of Moors, 
‘Turks, Arabs, Jews, and negroes. The Bey is an autocrat, 
and usually a selfish and venal one. The chief tax is derived 
from a tithe on the crops, and commissioners are sent round 
to value them—a duty they discharge according to the amouut 
of the bribe they receive from the farmer. ‘The moral code of 
Tunis, Mr. Wingfield tells us, resolves itself into the single 
virtue of not being found out. Death is the penalty for vety 
slight offences, and there is a public execution of five or S* 
criminals every Saturday in the Grand Square. Robbers #® 
punished by cutting off their right hand at the wrist. But eve? 
in the case of murder the Bey takes no cognisance of the cme 
till the relations prosecute, and if the murderer is wealthy, he 
always gets off by paying a large fine into the Royal treasuly- 
In theory, the Bey is a feudatory of the Sultan, to whom he 
sends a valuable present every three years, and from whom, ™ 
return, he receives an annual firman confirming his nomi 
tion, and a kaftan or robe of office. But the Sublime Porte has 
no real authority in Tunis. One anecdote we must find room 1h 


illustrative of the rough and ready justice administered by 
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island 

Acertain Moor lost his purse one day, containing sundry gold pieces or 

uins. Desirous of recovering it, he proclaimed his mishap by means of 
the good offices of the town-crier. The person who had found it was an 
upright man, conspicuous for his probity, and the moment he discovered to 
whom it belonged, he made haste to restore it to its rightful owner ; but the 
latter, finding that he had to do with a rich man, thought it a good oppor- 
tunity for a little illicit gain at the expense of him who had so conscientiously 
yestored it. He therefore maintained that there were eighty sequins missing 
out of the purse in question, and violently insisted on their restitution. 
The quarrel became uproarious, and of course was referred to the decision of 


e Bey. 
« declared that the purse originally contained a hundred sequins, 
whilst his adversary affirmed with many oaths that he had given it back 
iyst as he found it. ; 

‘As both assertions bore the same aspect ot probability, the Bey was for a 
moment embarrassed as to his decision. He asked, however, to see the 

and having examined it attentively, withdrew from it the money it 

contained, ordering, at the same time, that another hundred sequins be 
brought from his own treasury. He tried to put them into the purse, which, 
however, would only contain about fifty ; then emptying it afresh, he in- 
yited the prosecutor to try his hand at it, and fill it with the hundred sequins 
which he had sworn it originally to enclose. Of course he was unable to do 
so; and the Bey, handing the purse and the sequins to the defendant, said— 
“You had better take cago of it, as it does not answer the description 
iven of it.” The false accuser received two hundred blows from the 
stinado. 


The Bey is practically his own Minister, the only duty of the 
“Keeper of the Seal” being to stamp the documents emanat- 
ing from his master. He has absolute control over the lives and 
fortunes of his subjects. Bad as this system is in every way, the 

le seem to like it. In 1861, under pressure from the European 
uy the Bey granted a constitution; but the people insisted 
on his revoking it, from their jealousy of European institutions, 
The chief exports of ‘Tunis are corn, oil, olives, and attar of roses, 
which latter is manufactured in large quantities throughout the 
Regency, and is held superior to that of Constantinople. The 
tarbouches, or red caps with blue tassels worn everywhere in the 
Levant, are also exported annually to the number of 120,000; 
and 3,000 bales of wool. For more minute descriptions of the 
country and its denizens, as also of the great Sahara desert, we 
mwust refer our readers to the book itself, which will quite repay 
perusal. Mr. Wingtield’s narrative of his personal adventures is 
entertaining and often instructive, but it would only be spoilt by 
abridgment. ‘Those who are interested in the country, and desirous 
of studying French schemes of colonization, owe him a debt of 
gratitude for this careful record of experiences out of the beaten 
wack of English travellers. 


ROBERT FALCONER.* 


Witt Richardson was engaged upon Clarissa Harlowe he 
used frequently to receive letters from his lady readers 
beseeching him to make Lovelace end by repenting, so as to 
“save his soul.” As a general rule it may be held that novel- 
ists do not trouble themselves much about the souls of their 
literary progeny. It is enough for them to chronicle the worldly 
fortunes of the children of their imagination, without endea- 
vouring to fathom the secrets of their inner life, or to gain 
m insight into their religious experiences. But such a writer 
of fiction as Mr. George MacDonald works in a very different 
iri, To him the outer world in which the persons of his 
a move is of little importance compared with that invi- 
sible universe with which r sae are brought into spiritual con- 
tact, The result of their attempts to gain those things for which 
men generally long is of small interest in his eyes compared with 
that of their strivings after a higher state of existence than that 
of the common herd, their struggles to free the nobler part of their 
nature from the debasing influence of its grosser elements. In his 
present story he briefly tells how its hero obtained money and 
position, but lovingly dwells on the description of his spiritual 
growth, on the moulding of his character in early life, and the 
gradual development of his religious opinions. It would almost 
sem, from the earnestness with which he speaks, as if he were 
tather narrating the actual experiences of a real friend than follow- 
lng the imaginary career of a fictitious personage, with such in- 
leusity of feeling does he yearn over him, so warmly does he 
‘ympathize with him throughout his chequered career. It may 
, Indeed, that imagination has had less than memory to do 
with the conception of Robert Falconer’s character, so that Mr. 
acDonald has, to some extent, chronicled rather than composed. 
If this be so, it is easy to account for the air of reality with which 
‘ome parts of the story are invested. 
The first volume of the book is admirable. The description of 
the little Scotch town in which Robert Falconer passes his boy- 
, and the sketches of his various acquaintances, are as good 
’8 those contained in the early part of Alec Forbes, and to say 
that 18 to bestow on them very high praise. The account of 
Robert’s boyish years is in Mr. MacDonald’s nest style, and he 
® luimitable in his dealings with children. ‘he portraits of that 
stern Calvinist, Robert’s grandmother, and the musical but 
ken cobbler, Dooble Sanny, are also truly excellent. Old 
ts, Falconer has been made the subject of a very careful study, 
tnd the result isa picture the truth of which will be recognised 
* Robert Falconer. By George MacDonald, uL.D., Author or “ Alec 
ry Howglen,” “ David Elginbrod,” &c, &e. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
ett, 1868, 
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How could she smile? Did not the world lie under the wrath and curse 
of God? Was not her own son in hell for ever? Had not the blood of the 
Son of God been shed for him in vain? Had not God meant that it should 
be in vain? For by the gift of his Spirit could he not have enabled him to 
accept the offered pardon? And, for anything she knew, was not Robert 


going after him to the place of misery ? How could she smile ? 


And so she intercepts as much as possible of the sunlight which 
seems likely to fall upon her son’s path, loving him dearly 
all the while after her own harsh manner. A natural musician, he 
delights in secretly playing on a violin which had belonged to his 
father. One day when he returns home he finds his beloved 
instrument blazing on the hearth, while beside it sits his grand- 
mother, “stern as a Druidess, feeding her eyes with grim satisfaction 
on the detestable sacrifice.” His next-door neighbour gives him 
lessons on the piano. His grandmother cuts off the means of 
communication between the two houses. He borrows a copy of 
the Lady of the Lake, and she consigns it, as soon as she discovers 
it, to the darkness of a prison-house between the wall and the 
wainscot of her parlour. She seldom allows herself any outward 
manifestation of her affection for her grandson, though in private 
she is never weary of praying for him, as well as “for Jews and 
pagans, and especially tor the ‘Pop’ o’ Rom’,’” in whose welfare 
she takes the kindest interest, “always praying God to give him 
a good wife.” Of these prayers of hers several remarkable 
specimens are given, one of which is especially noteworthy, being 
that which Robert overhears one night when he has joe sd into 
her room in the dark on a foraging errand. 

Robert is a boy of an original turn of mind, as is evinced b 
the singular ideas with which he from time to time shocks his 
grandmother, such as his ingenious plan for emptying hell, his 
— as to the possible forgiveness of a penitent devil, and 

is heretical opinion that the Almighty, as represented by Milton, 
is a “ pompous” being. But at first he cannot avoid being greatly 
influenced by his grandmother's form of belief. For some time 
he figures to himself God leaning over the world, “a dark care, 
an immovable fate, bearing down with the weight of his presence 
all aspiration, all budding delights of children and young persons; 
all must crouch before him, and uphold his glory with the sacri- _ 
ficial death of every impulse, every admiration, every lightness of 
heart, every bubble of laughter.” His imagination busies itself 
with the terrible fute of those who are not elected. He makes 
frantic efforts to believe that he believes. He keeps his Sabbaths 
rigorously, never giving a thought to secular matters, nor allowing 
himself a single pleasure from Saturday night till Monday morn- 
ing, “ all the time feeling that God was ready to pounce upon 
him if he failed once.” But this state of mind does not last long. 
Various influences combine to aid him to surmount the obstacles 
by which his path is beset, One of the finest passages in the story 
describes the effect which the beauty of the visible world produces 
upon him, the longing after the glory of the unseen world which 
it creates within his heart. Such an effect can be but very rarely 
produced upon a boy, but Robert Falconer’s is altogether an ex- 
ceptional case. Then there are his two friends—Kric Ericson, a 
sort of Scotch Shelley, an enthusiast in whom the poetic element 
is not sufficiently blended with the grosser materials which 
enable a man to keep his footing steady upon the earth ; and Mary 
St. John, one of those few women who are really as angelic as so 
many seem tobe. In her perfection we may perhaps be content 
to acquiesce, but we are chegether disinclined to take part in 
Robert’s worship of Ericson, beautiful as are the utterances of that 
religious sceptic both in prose and in verse. 
- The second volume of the story is chiefly devoted to the descri 
tion of Robert’s relations with these two friends; the third deals 
with his life in later days, after Ericson’s death. ‘The phases of 
faith through which he s before he settles down into a fixed 
and unalterable belief are very skilfully analysed, and there is 
much that is striking and attractive in the picture that is drawn of 
him towards the end of the book, when he has become a sort of 
visible Providence for the poor among whom he spends the 
greater part of his time. But it lacks the air of reality which 
marks the earlier scenes of the story. There is something 
almost melodramatic about the Robert Falconer who is equally 
ready and able to knock down a policeman or a garotter if he 
finds either of them abusing his privileges. But there is also 
much that is noble in this sketch of a man who is always 
going about doing good, and who conscientiously practises what 
he professes, never shrinking from the sacrifices which are 
involved in the carrying out of the precepts to which his 
notions of duty give utterance. Very touching also is the 
description ot the search after his long-lost father, which he 
never relinquishes until he finds that elderly prodigal and takes 
him home, and wins him back from a career of dissipation 
to a well-ordered and creditable life. But the whole tone of 
the narrative seems pitched too high for every-day discourse. 
‘The voice of the speaker who tells the tale appears at times to 
quaver with a passionate eagerness which sayours of weakness, 
and the language he uses is often more suggestive of spas- 


modic effort than of steady and disciplined strength. As for 
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the idea of the society for doing good which Robert Falconer 
founds, it is beautiful, but it seems to be impracticable. It is 
difficult to believe in the sustained existence of “an undefined 
company of people, who have grown into human relations with 
each other naturally, through one attractive force—love for human 
beings, regarding them as human beings only in virtue of 
the divine in them,” and who give up their whole lives to 
philanthropic efforts. Of such a society, bound by no fixed rules, 
confined to no one place, only actuated by one vital principle 
of love, many a noble mind has dreamed, especially among 
those who have ardent aspirations and strong sympathies, and 
who have perhaps found that their lives have eon somewhat 
of a failure. They grow impatient of the selfish and grasping 
spirit which makes itself only too apparent in the working of most 
of the recognised charitable bodies, many of which have become, 
as Robert Falconer says, mere unsouled bodies, “left behind to 
simulate life, and corrupt, and work no end of disease”; they 
lvathe the hatred and malice and all uncharitableness by which 
the professedly religious societies are so often actuated; and so 
they turn with longing eyes to some ideal Christian brotherhood in 
which perfect love towards God and man shall still all passions, and 
annihilate all mean and base desires. Such a society might be 

ossible if there were many such faultless heroes in the world as 
tobert Faleoner, but it is sufficiently difficult to believe in the 
existence of even one such as he is represented to be. For he is 
almost too good for everyday life, too thoroughly unseliish, too 
free from any form of worldliness. Those who have had much 
to do with philanthropists, and who know by experience how 
crotchetty and opinionated they are apt to be, will be slow to 
believe in the ideal brother of charity whom Mr. MacDonald has 
depicted. But few can fail to recognise the beauty of the picture, 
although they may not think it entirely true to life, and many 
will feel personally grateful to au author who thus embodies for 
them those abstract ideas of self-sacrifice and benevolence which 
generally take no more substantial form than that of a figure 
of s 

The main weakness of the story, considered as a work of art, 
arises from the feebleness of all its female characters who are not old 
women. Old Mrs. Falconer is full of life and vigour, but Mary St. 
John and Mysie Lindsay seem wanting in vitality and animation. 
There is a sort of moonlight air about both of them. It seems 
very natural that Robert should have taken Miss St. John for an 
angelic visitant the first time he saw her, for she appears to have 
little in common with the earth and its more material inhabitants. 
Miss Lindsay, with her highly-strung nervous organization, and 
her habit of “ gazing before her with look distraught, with wide 
eyes and scarce-moving eyelids, beholding something neither on 
sea nor shore,” will perhaps remind those who have read Alec 
Forbes of Kate Fraser, especially as she, like that impulsive 
young lady, becomes fascinated and led astray by a heartless 
aristocrat. But we have dwelt sufficiently on the shortcomings 
of the story. Itisa pleasanter task to recur to its many merits. 
It abounds in exquisite specimens of the word-painting in which 
Mr. MacDonald excels, charming transcripts of nature, full of 
light and air and colour. It is rich also in poetry of a very high 
order, equally admirable whether its expression takes the form of 
verse or of melodious prose. ‘There is no lack of humour in it, as 
may be seen by a glance at any of the scenes in which the drunken 
old shoemaker figures, and its pathos is of the most pure and 
legitimate kind. It would indeed be difficult to improve the 
scene in which Robert lights upon his mother’s portrait, or that in 
which Mrs. Falconer’s long-lost son comes to see her on her 
deathbed. And, besides these its artistic merits, the story has this 
great charm, that it has been conceived and carried out in a 
thoroughly earnest and kindly spirit, and that it can scarcely fail 
to exercise an ennobling and purifying influence on the reader. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the SaturDay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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AN i2and 14 Camden Street.— Under the Patronaze of the Lord Bishop of Lowpos, the Vie 
and Clergy of St. Pancras, xc. The School will REUPEN on Wedicsday, September it, 


(jLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, 8.W.—Head- 

Master, Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S.., &c.. formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the R.I.M.C., Addiscombe. Special Department fur PUPILS preparing for the Civil 
and Military Services. Sciences, Experimental and Natural,taucht. ‘The next ‘erm will 
commence on September 15. when a Scholarship of £20 a year will be awarded by competition 
Pro-pectus, with Terms, Llonour List, &e., sent on application to the Leap-Masrea, or to 
W. Banrierr & Co,, Fleet Street, E.C, 


PEXMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
’rincipal—Mr. C, P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 

The above-named School will Reopen on ‘Tuesday, September 15. ‘The Vrincipal_wiil be st 

home on and after Wednesday, September 9.—Vrospectuses may be obtained at the 

of Messrs. Reare Berorneas, Sct.ool Booksellers, 150 Aldersgate Street, London. 


COLE INTERNATIONALE de ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, 
near Paris.—Founded in 1862. Head-Master—Professor Dr. J. BRANDT, Academy of 
Paris. The Regular Course of Instruction comprises the Ancient and Modern Lang 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential and 
Integral Caleulus), Natural Sciences (Geology, Minera oxy, Chemistry, Mechanics, Experi- 
mental Physies), History, Geography, Vocal Mu;ic,, Drawing, Fencing, and Gymnastic. 
Special Classes for Civil Engineering (Préparation a |'Ecole Centrale ces Arts et Manufactures 
eta l’Fcole des Mines) and higher Mercantile pursuits. The Courses and Lectures tor the new 
School Year will commence on ‘Thursday, October 1. The Prospectus and Plan of the Stuiies 
may be had in London at Mr. Ropeur Oxiivier’s, 19 Old Bond Street, or at the Officeof Mr. 
A. Macrier, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. —Applieati ‘or adimissi 
to the Heap-Masran, 89 Rue de Poissy, St. Germain-en- Lay e, France. 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) hit 
lay org preparing for all Departments of both Services.— Address, 15 Leaufort Duild- 
nge, Strand. 


DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREY, 

M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a Uigh (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
Graduate (Virst Class in Classical Honours). aud the best Masters obtainable in ail other 
Subjects allowed to be taken up, receives Kesident and Non-resident PUPILS. NINE of the 
Candid. tes suecessful at the last Examination were sent up by Mr. Waex.—4 Powis 
Weathonrne Grove. W. Next Term commences September 11. 


FOLKESTONE. — TUITION for the UNIVERSITY.—A 
CLERGYMAN, residing in the above bracing place, takes FOUR PUPILS, and wil 
Vacancies in September.—For terms and references, address, X., Pot 


at OXFORD.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
who is partly en in College work at Oxford, receives into his Tlouse Two or red D 

PUPILS to prepare for Matricuiation or other Examinations. Special fucilities ee. 

— M.A., care of Messrs. Street Brothers, Serle 
Ancoins inn, 


PRIVATE EDUCATION.—To PARENTS going ABROAD. 


A WIDOW LADY of the highest respectability. aided by her Daughter. @ Parisish 
4 ~~ R YOUNG 


off-rs unusua! E ad ges, with every Home comfort, to FOU 
LADIES under Fifteen. Inclusive ‘Terms, £70 per annum; £130, if two Sisters. 
able references.— Address. F. W., Moriey's Library, Forest Hill, 


DUCATION at ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.—The atten 
of Parents seeking a really good SCHOOL for their BOYS is invited ton Est: 

ment of the First-class in this healthful locality, situated on the Hill overlooking Eton, 
Every attention is paid to backward or delicate Children. — Special preparation 10m nsf 
Harrow, and the other Public Schools. leterences of the hizhest order to the ard’s-00° 

Pupils now under the care of the Principal.— Address, W., Quetec Louse, St. Leon 
Sea. 


of 
DUCATION at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, for the SONS 
GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERG MAN, Graduate of 
for the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &¢.—For Prospectus, 
the Rev. M.A.. Belmont House: or to Mr. Bivra, 46 Regent Street, \. 


DUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS @ 
GENTLEMEN are prepared for the Universities. Professional, ar cesia 
yursuits. A very liberal kept; kind ‘Treatment, and best Society. school 
wondon.—For an terview or Prospectus, address Pastor Virman, University 
Agency, 46 Regent Street. 
HPUCATION.— Dr. MARTIN REED, of Lurst 
Hastings, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN between the azes of Six and 
First-class Private School.—Highest references and ou 
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The Saturday Review. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. 
FP BARRETT-LENNARD, M.A., Vicar of Fauls, Prees, in the healthiest part o 
hire, receives SIX PUPILS, the Sons of Gentiemen, to be Educated for the Public 
Prospectus on application. 


HE Rev. WALTER M. HATCII, Fellow of New College, 
T Oxford, prepares PUPILS for Competitive Examinations, Universities, &c., and will 
have Two Vacancies in his House early in October.—Address, Ri-ley, Nottingham. 


N OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an old 
A Etonian, receives PUPILS to prepare for Eton and other Public Schools.—Address, 
Rev. §, Gocoxey, Braunston, Daventry, Northamptonshire. 


intends to devote her leisure from Public Engagements to PRIVATE and CLASS 
TEACHING, of READING and ELOCU 
Dastas bezins her School teaching on September 29. 


WORK.—An OXFORD M.A., successful as an 


TUL NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, 
Lonvon Orrice—37 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CKEDITS are issued Free of Charge, available throughout 
Scotland, North of England, and Ireland. Also in all the Principal ‘Towns on the 


| of and, generally,in every British Colony aud Foreign Country throughouw 
rid. 


AOCUTION, at her Residence, 6 Hanover Square.—Mrs. 


Author. and accustomed to Literary work, Reviewinz, Writing Articles, &e., wishes for | 


<GAGEMENT compatible with his living in the Country. Political views Liberal.— 
care of Mr. Chilicott, Bookseller, Bristol. 


RYDE: Isle of Wight.—To be LET, a Small First-class — 


FURNISHED RESIDENCE, close to the Town, containing Drawing and Dining 

3, Six Bedrooms, usual Servants’ Offices, Garden and Croquet Luwn. Magniticent 
View of Pier and Solent. Rent for the Year, 160 Guineas ; or for a few Months, 7 Guineas per 
Week.-Agents, Hooren & Suovetren, | Southwick Street, Hyde Park Square. 


orld 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


| Braxcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombag. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
RS. E. S. DALLAS (Miss GLYN) announces that she | 


ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto 
Exceptional Kates for longer periodsthan Twelve Mouths, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bilis purcl or sent for collecti 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
an X description of Bauking Busiuess and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
nsac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough.— The Largest and Hand- 
somest Hotel in England. Charges moilerate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
Premises. 


(VERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 


with INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 


AMPTUN and MARSEIL 
The PENINSULAR and ORIDNTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 


GIBRALTAR, ADEN, 

MALTA, BOMBAY, From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 

CEYLON, SINGAPORE, 

MADRAS, CHINA, From Southampton every Fortnight s 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN, the day of dep being ay 
BATAVIA, 

AUSTRALIA, 


From Southampton once a Months 
the day of departure being Saturday. 
The Steamers leave Marseilles every Sunday. 


For full particulars as to Freight, Yassagze, and Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
12 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, Southampton. 


INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 
Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SUWAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post free), 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


BOTANICAL NURSERIES, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire.— 
BEAUTIFUL FERNS, Six splendid sorts, packing free, for 6s. Varieties suitable 
fora Fern Case, or otherwise. EDWARD SHENTON. 


]], & & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
@ and the Courts of Europe. 

108,008, 120 Regeut Street; and 
Mosley Street. 
Liverroor—s0 Bold Street. 


Tor TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, NICOL1’S 
JACKETS, with Cartridse Pockets, in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool 
Cisth, cool and strong as J.inen, resisting the ‘horn and Damp, and more adapted to this 
Yuiable Climate than any other fabric, the cost of euch with Silk sleeve Linings being 31s. 6d. 

UGHT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


MELBOURNE, 
KING GEORGE’S SYDNEY, 
SOUND, KC. 


RESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in pag variety, MOUNTED and 

ORMOLU SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE, and WRITING TABLE. 

KUDRIGUES’ DESPA CH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
® morocco of the best quality, Blotting Books, Fnvelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides, 

CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make,in handsome antique 
moroceo and russia bindings, also in ormo!lu, walnut, and coromande! of new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS, 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING | 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing | 
ls and Bed 


30) Illustrations, with prices, of Bedst 
Priced List of Beciding, sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Furniture, together with 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
vith are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.'s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Priced F URNISHING LIST, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
rehasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 


Caine enders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron Bedsteads, Bedding; Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods; | 


an Utensils, ‘'urnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cush Payments 
4ud upwards. DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 


Pest, new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
jublished. Gratis trom 


—_LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


| 


(}HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
CHUBB and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strongeroom Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
& SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


Woop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
Plateres AeeN No. 2138), in lien of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 
selected. 


Special Wall's, Ceilings, Doors, or other surfaces covered with any real Wood 
sus in any style, and Estimates free. 


—__ SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


BEDSTEADs, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 

, ree by t) on applicat >, & SON te 

32 Berners Street, ford Street. w. 34.and 35 Charles Street.’ 


[NIENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
ATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
ce 


dagainst various Lmitations and Inf ingements, preserving somewhat the appearani 
but wanting all its essential advantages. 

he en Mattress beavs the Label ‘Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 
Mention me * Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
be obtain “¥ to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, 1862, and may 
and price from 25a.. of most respectable Bedding Ware) d Uphol 


‘eof the Manufacturers, | 


SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway T London, E.C. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Establish 
Insurances effected in all parts of — and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEG. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


FOUNDED 1836, 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds ; receive Nine-tenths of 


total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; 
are protected by special conditions aguinst liability to future question, 

New Assurances in 1867 ..... £442,000 

Cc ding New Premi 14,820 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at d Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instituted 1820. 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eigity per cent. of the Profits divided among ti.e Assured every Fifth Year, 

Assurances of ali kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

The most liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘I'ravel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. pe pies 

Whole- World Licenses tree of charge, when the ci st 

Endowments for Children. 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred. or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full Particulars and Tables, to be cbtained at the ay 

i i d Broad , 5.W., and of the ts 


Offices in London, 1 Ol Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall 
throughout the Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, 4 ¥ 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Capital £2,789,648, 
The Profits applied in_reduction of the Premi or Bonuses added to the Sums Assured. 
In several instances the Premiums have become extinct, and Annuities granted in addition. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on application. 
September 1863. SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


LIAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
a_i Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended to 
ey 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
eee per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 


Caer Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Brancn—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esgq., Sub- 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors 


Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow 
ohn Garratt Cattiey. Esq. 


J Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Mark Currie Close, Egerton Hubbard, 

Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

William Davidson, Esq. Geo. Forbes Maleolmson, Eeq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 


uce, 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gosc! 


Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, E 
Francis Alexr. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting Surgeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
F Lire, and M Assurances on liberal terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assuranece has reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 


annum, 
pa Charge ie made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ve may be. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years.4 

sum up to £10,000 om ome Life. Medien] Fees. 

‘The C tion bear the cost of Policy Stamps an 

A libera partici ation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half, 

‘A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 

The Reversionary Bonus on British Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum upon 

the sum assured. 


Six POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 
in case of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
to the the Rellwey Stations, to Che Lees} Aguats, er the 
ieul ly tot 

Cornhill, and 10 egens Street. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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LAW LIFE ASSURAN cr SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 


LIGut-BROWN cop 


Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either | 


with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the partici scale of P. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 l to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,871 ,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Office in Loudon. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


JL EYLESS CLOCKS. — 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


New Patent Clocks, Winding, Setting Hands ae Regulating without a Key. The absence 
of Winding Holes in the Face the of these Clocks, and does away with 
the necessity of opening the Case, which, being almost air-tight, ensures a longer performance 
than usuat without Cleaning. The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &e. in stock. 

E. DENT & CO., Weems and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.I1. the Prince of Wales, 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal Exchange, F.C. 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to dire ee attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special tuaportations Prices per dozen : 
An excellent Dinner Wine. rt Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Rev as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS 183. to 1088. | SHERRIES 24s. to 84s. 
A good Vin Ondinaire, up to — | A sound Dinner Wine, - to Fine 
Olav ‘nti. ve Wines of First Growths. Old Amontillado and East Ind lg 
CHAMP. | PORTS 3. to 120s. 
a wir ht, Dry. i Light Oid and Crusted Wines upto 
to choice Wines of wonee* and Vintage Wines. 
Bis. SAUTER 243. to 120s 
A Light Rhine’ Wine, up rere Wi ite “Bordeaux, up to 
Growths. choice Liqueur Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 51s., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W 


TE: AS.—Strong CONGOU, 2s. 6d. per Ib. for Household Use ; 


Fine CONGOU, 3s.; and Choice SOUCHONG, 3s. 6d. for Family Ces and the Drawing- 
room, Packed, in Tins of 6lbs., nat and 201bs., and Chests of 5v Ibs. and 90 lbs. 
Samples by post on application. 
E. LAZ LAZEN BY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole P of the celeb ated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public = aged the inferior Preparations which are 
pu ut up and labelled in close imitation ot their G with a view to mislead the Public. 

Sonsumers heving difticulty in procuring the Genuine "articles are respecttully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreiga Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * hiizarneta Lazexay This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.L Y & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Ilarvey "s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


GCHWEPPE'S MALVERN SELTZER, | repared from the 
Malvern Water, so long celebrated for its purity. Every Bottle is protected by a Label 
beving Name and Trade Mark.—Manufactories at Liverseol, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 


| 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
be. consider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Ced Liver Oil to be a very pure ray likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, : R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ Op 
Consumption,” writes :—' think it a great advantage thet "there is one kind of Cod Tier 
a, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Qil supplied by 

ongh. 


atta in capsuled Iupzatat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionezs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE, 
Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's “Saturday Review,” 
and all other Works of Creed ledged merit and g-neral interest, are in Cireulatins at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. First-class Subscription, One Guinea annum, com 
mencing at any date. Boo Societies supplied on liberal terms. P.: 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS, 
i NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Second-hand, and more than Fifteen Thoucend Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors in Ornamer Bindings. well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, ore now on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest errrent po. ‘the Third Edition of 
the SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE is now ready, andy “Ube fe lication. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—“A new Library Company 

has just been formed for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company 
in Pall Mall and Welbeck Street. It is stated that a large sum of money has been subscribed 
by some of the larger shareholders of the old Company.”—Daily News. 


GURPLUS BOOKS.—GREAT CLEARANCE SALE of 
SURPLUS STOCK.—Important to Literary and Scientific Institutions, Book Clubs, 
Working Men's Associations, Naval and Military Book Clubs, &c.—In consequence of the 
proposed formation of the New Company, it is intended to offer a very large stock of Surplus 
Books at a considerable Reduction in Price. 
A Special List is now ready, which will be forwarded on application. 


PPREE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements are 
now made for the FREE DELIVERY of all the Newest Books to the principal Railway 
Stations in the Country. 

The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be paid by the Company—TO AND FRO-fur 
all Subscriptions of Five Guineas and upwards. 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and Is. per Volume. 


100,000 VOLUMES, must be cleared out, in consequence 


of the formation: of the New Circulating Libeary. 


GURPLUS STOCK.—SPECIAL LISTS are now ready, and 


can be had on application. 


MPHE CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—For TERMS and SUR- 
US CATALOGUES, apply to the Seeretery, Mr. Bunren, Welbeck 


CANDLES — —Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


DLES._ Safety, Feonomy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per lb. upwards. 


IELD’S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP in Tablets, &d. 
and Is., is exquisitely perfumed, and imparts a grateful softness and suppleness ‘to the 
hand. It is especially adapted for warm weather, as it exerts a cooling influence on the skin 
peculiar to itself. See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. Wholesale— 
J.C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S . 


RAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. lastieg fragrance gunranteed ; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETII, S. 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
= Dey DEEesING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented S$ ystem).—All other 

Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Original and 
only Practitioners of the true sre ater of Painless Dentistry. ‘The prominent advantages are 
thus summarily characterised by the “* Lancet,” the Medical Profession, and the Press: — 
* Perfect immunity from pain; a kind of avoided; lleled comfort, utilit 
economy, durability; a wonderfully oe appearance ; fees considerably less than mensily 
charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth.’ *_ Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS 
(the Oldest Established English Dentist ts), 30 Berners Street, Oxtord Street, and fry Strand 
(opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Office. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. und 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PDINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the S h, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigesti 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists, 


GA LVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS | PAINS, | Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and Local Debilitv, Ner Liver C 
Indigestion, Nervous Dea'ness, Neuralgia. Paralysis, Circulation, Want of 
Power and Vitality. PULVERMACHER'S NT VOL'TA-ELECTRIC 
FLEXIBLE BELTS, Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the ¥-- genuine self-applicable 
Volta-Electric appliatices, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
Souteivaness advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
byt the Patient es himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
application. Belts ain Bands 5s. to 22s,, according to electric power, the 
tible efeets of which can be experimented daily at the establishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impuired Vital Energy 30s. - 40s. New Improved 
Patent Pocket Batteries, from £3 to £4, exceeding in power, ¢fficacy, and durability thore 
advertised elsewhere at Ten to J. L. PPULY ERMACUER 200 
Kegent Street, london, W., where the originals 0} and ¢ 
ins, For Medical Reports 


be 
and Private Testimonials (authenticated) see Parophlet, sent — 


Brass Band, 3Stamps. Also, 


(Pues UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amountsacconding - the supply require. All 

the best new Books, English, French,and German, i ‘rospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post tree. 

*%* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


Just published, 1s. 


a HURRIED to DEATH.” Especially addressed to Railway 
Travellers. By Atraep Havitaxv, M.R.C.S. England. 
H. 356 Strand; and & Co., 39 Charing Cross. 


ME. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NEW and POPULAR SONGS 
and BALLADS. Each free by post for 19 Stamps. 
mys Name. The Wishing Cap. 
ish. The Song of the 
re F loweret is Faded. Bright Star of Eve. | 
Thy Vorce ts Near Shylie 
oer 

5 y iquic Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 
She Sang among the Flowers. 
Rozerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 

To be had Everywhere. 


Pork FOUR VOICES.—“ OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH o 
ENGLAND,” free +d post & for 13 Stamps. 2, 33.; free for 19 Stamps; ditto, fors 
God Bless Our ‘sailor’ ditto for 
forte, 3s.; each free for 19 Stamps ; ditto, for a Brass Band, 3 Sta 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRU CTION S for PIANO. 
637th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s. Appendix to ditto, by Geo. F, Wast,is. Tobe 
had everywhere. 

NEW MUSIC.—This da ay is published, gratis and postage free, 
a LIST of New and Popular VOCAL and PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Apply to Messrs. Rosertr Opes & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 
To be had Everywhere. a 
a ust ; published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
poetanp and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, | and Co. Paternoster Row. 


‘Fourth Edition, in 8v 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, of 
HE SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE 
WOMEN. By Caries ANTHONY, Jun. 
London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


"New Edition, i in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Arexanper Bary, MA 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo. pp. 312, price 4s. RIC. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETO 
Also, ENGLISH EXTRACTS, Supplementary to the above 


MANUAL, pp. 68, price Sixpence. 
London: LoyoMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER 1868, 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 
ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY of MAN—AFRICA : 


Account of the Manners and Customs of the Pasieiitee’ Rese 
being ov. J. Ge Woon, New Designs Angas Denby wall, 


— Dalziel. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cl loth; 


4 pp. 18s. 

“ The ie is ad mesterly beginning of a work that will rank amongst the most solid and sub- 
ices of modern history. Masterly in its comprehensive details, and in the patient 
Jabour Cc in displaying, and describing them, the reader is at once instructed and amused 
by the method and manner of it. Tothe unlearned and the young, as well as to the familiar 
t of the habits and customs of uncivilized races, it agreeably supplies mental food of the 
pealthiest kind. ‘The interest of the former is excited by a *ekilful interfusion of anecdote and 
griking incident which serves as well to whet the appetite as better to impress upon the mind 

the knowledge is calculated to impart; whil the latter it form a 

compact gathering together for 

ment upon themes hitherto not thoroughly studied."-Examiner, f September 5 


THE REV. J. C. M. BELLEW'S NEW BOOK. 


POETS’ CORNER: a Manual for Students in English Poetry, 
with Sketches of the Authors. By J.C. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

920 pp. clot! 
the ha pon of Poets’ Corner the Rev. Mr. Bellew has issued a volume of passage: 
accompanied by brief biographical notes. The pl isa very 
the selection is [ae with taste, and the book is well put together. In about 900 pages of clear 
print Mr. Bellew has produced a really splendid specimen of the poetic wealth of = country.” 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW ANNUAL FOR 1869. 
Demy Avo. 904 pp. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE BROADWAY ANNUAL: a Miscellany of Original 


Literature, in Prose and Verse. This Annual contains the whole of the New Novel, 
*Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance,” by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” 
as well as a variety of Papers in Prose and Verse, written by 


Author of * The uate Life.” 
Rev. dam: 


Rev. J.C. M. Belicw. 
Robert 
F.C. Burnand 
Alexander J. b D'Orsey, B.D. 


Monty. 
Mrs. J. "Riddell. 
W. M. Rossetti. 
G. A. Sala. 


W.s 
Dora Greenwell Arthur Sictehley. 
Andrew Ilalliday. Hesba Stretton. 
Johu Hollingshead. Makeveace Towle. 
Charles Knight. Edmund Yate: 
Samuel Lover. And 
Hon. D'Arcy M'Gee. 
With 27 Full-page Illustrations by 

Paul Grey. 

Ernest Grise’ A. ier. 

A. W. Houghton. Thompson. 

Lawson Gordon Thomson. 
Matt. Morgan. And others. 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S NEW WORK. 
HALF-HOURS with the BEST LETTER-WRITERS and 


AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. Second Series, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. The First Series is 
published uniform in size and price. 
Now ready, Second Edition. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL’S New Work, IMPRESSIONS 
of AMERICA, is commenced in THE BROADWAY, No. 1. New Series, 1s. 
Now ready, Second Edition. 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL and ANNIE 
THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL are commenced in THE BROADWAY, No. I., New 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. 
MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady Brake. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols, 


IN VAIN. By Heracuitus Grey, Author of 


“Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Mr. NEWBY will immediately publish, in 3 vols, 


_THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of every kind may be seen and selected from, at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN VERSE. By 
F. A. Hoorgn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Oxford: T. & G. Surimpron. London: Warrraxen & Co. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top edges, 8s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the LIFE, WRITINGS, and TIMES of 


BURKE. By J.B. Ro Professor of Modern History at the 
Catholic University of Dublin. Eat. 


London : Jonn een 7 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 


preparation 
WHITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 
publishet'é BEST. Fad MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 


published in England. 
QORTHOPRAXY. straight; to make.) By 
BaTHER Bioo, Assoc. Inst. t. C.E. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
——_—__—Cutunemmt & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
EVE of the Nefarious Proceedings ot the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medica) Circular.” 
London: H. Battier, 219 Regent Street. 


IN EVERY PART OF EUROPE PROBABLE CHANGES on THE WEATHER 
HE MAY BE KNOWN BY CONSULTING 
T arate WEATHER GUIDE (just published), for 
ARDENERS, SAILORS, Six Copi t free b; t on 
—Address, Rongnrts & Crane Court, Fleet Street. London, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No, CCCCXXIX. 
(For SEPTEMBER), 2s. 6d. 


Conrants: 
“Legendary ‘Lore of the Firs J.8. Le Faau. 
6. A Holiday Reminiscence. 
2. Lowel end Lent. 


3. The Old itussian Army—Field-Marshal 8. Fireside Literature of Europe. 
Dublin: Geonor Heaseat. London: Hunsr & 


NTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 
GAINT PAULS for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 


Conrents 
1. THE SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &c. 
2. AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 
3. A SONG OF ANGIOLA IN HEAVEN. 
4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 
5. A STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY. 
6. WHO WAS THE FIRST PRINTER? 
7. THE NORFOLK BROADS, 
8. GIAMPIETRO VIEUSSEUX, THE FLORENTINE BOOKSELLER. 
% PHINEAS THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anruony With an 
ustration. 


N.B.—This Number completes the Second Volume, which may now be had, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
London and New York: Virrvz & Co. 


This day, No. XXIV., Published Weekly, 6d. 


(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH contains the following Illus- 


trations: On the Grand Canal, Venice, by Canaletto; Two Pencil Drawings by J. A. 
Vinter and J. Needham. Also, several Papers on Art and other Subjects. ” 


London: Zorn & Co. 8 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 


(THE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S CHARGE.—See THE 


NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday, September 9, which also contains Articles on the 
Trish Elections, Mr. Reverdy Johnson at Y Sheftield, Personal Government in France, Eccie- 
siastical Notes, full and authentic Election Intelligence, the Press on Dr. C. J. Vaughan on 
Church and State, ac. &c. 


Antuur Miact, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. And by Order of all Newsagents. 


NEW CATHEDRAL in IRELAND.—THE BUILDER 


of this Week contains: Fine View and Plan of St. Mac Carthain's Cathedral, Monaghan 
—Guides to Derbyshire—On Generalization in Art—A Visit to Troyes— Public Works Depart- 
ment, India; and other interesting Papers, with Notes of Artistic and Sanitary Progress. 


4d.; or by post 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Ga Garden; and all Newsmen. 


}LEMENTARY LATIN and GREEK WORKS. 
STODDART’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 
Grammars it Dictiouary’ attached. “By Reve G. fi. Queen's 


ee IN LATIN. Elegiac Verse. Seventh Edition, corrected, 12mo. cloth, 


WHITTAKER’S (Rev. G.) FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. 1i8mo. cloth, 3s. 

WHITTAKER'S LATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla Propria. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
ICERO'S MINOR WORKS. . De Officiis,&c. With English Notes. By W.C. Tavion 


HORACE’S LATIN. With Accentuation Marked. Pyrzn's. smo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEPOS (Vatry's). 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. With English Notes, by Hicks, 3s. 6d. 
New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s.6d. With English Notes, 


by 
"s). the of of Schools. By the Rev. F. Marcarrs. 


VIRGIL (Latin). 18mo. With English Notes, 7s. 6d. 

GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. Pyrzr. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 

GRADUS (Vacry's), Latin and English. Royal 12mo. bound, 7s. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, The (Vatryr's). For Schools. 12mo. bound, 5s. 
London: Warrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


lished , Edition, Corrected, Amended, and larged for the English Student, 
2 vole. 8vo. carefully vovieed. cloth, 24s 


FLUGEL's COMPLETE DICTIONARY. of the GERMAN 
and By C. A. Feiixe. 


Woolwich, 
London University “College; and 


a New Edition of 


the Some, for younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrona 
and C.A. Femino. Royal bound, 78. 6d. 
London: set & Co.; Derav & Co.; and D. Norr. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
OLLENDORFI'S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 


to the GERMAN. retin ex! for the Eng'ishStudent. By Dr. I. G. 
In 2 Parts. Part Edition, el cl Part New 
Raition, cloth, 128. The Parts 


DAPTED to the FRENCH, _Written the | Studen _Contai 
Treative on, the Gender of French Substantives, an tional Treatise — +4 

French Verbs. _ By Dr. wx 8vo. ew Edition, cloth, 12s. A School 
Edition, just published, 12mo. ¢ loth, 6s. 


DAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written cxpreny forte English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
O.tenvorrr. Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written prey for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
Otvenvorrr. New Edition, 8vo. 


KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, seaneam, and SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by 
the Author. Cloth, each 7s. 


The above Works are Copyright. 
London: Wurrracer & Co., and Dozav & Co.; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


A NEW ee a GERMAN BOOK. 
12mo. 
A GERMAN PREPARATORY “COURSE, with EXER- 
A a By E. Scuinzex, Professor of the German Language. in Two Parts, 
London: Waurrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
MR. PAYNE — EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
ready, 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Life, by J. Esq., F.S.A. 


Also, super-royal, cloth, 21s. 
THE ag SHAKESPEARE, in One Volume. Edited by J. Payne 


London: Warrraner & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
MESSRS. W WHITTAKER & CO. be to call the attention of 


in Tuition and the Booksclling Trade to their CATALOGUE 
IONAL. WORKS, which they will be haps. to 


of MODERN 
forward on Appiication. 


Wurrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Second Edition, Illustrated, Railway Library form, 2s. 6d. 


ae ASCRAPIANA : Facts it in Athletics, and hitherto 


hi ye: t jeorge IV. to the Sweep, with Port 


si lection of Review. 
oat the life of our roystering ancestors, curious and note- 
od werOP all the books of the kind that ever came before us, we think this is the best, and the 
London : Simpxix, Mansnats, & Co. 
‘And at all Bookscllen’ and Hallway Bookstalis in Town and Country. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIV. (for SEPTEMBER) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpmMunp Yates. Is, 


A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [Nearly ready. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


HENTY. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America, By GrorGE Rosk, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Byna Hatt, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 15s. 
“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘CarTuy. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “Clarissa.” 


CLARISSA : a Novel by Samuer Ricnarpson. 


Edited by E. 8. Datias, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 
“ Not read * Clarissa’ ! If you have once Cheseushity entered on * Clarissa,’ and are infected 
by, it, you can’t leave to Tuack 
Che romance glows and is radiant with the very y purest impressions. ‘The most censorious 
critic in such matters will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in 


* Clarissa. Saturday eview. 
* There is not a line in * Clarissa’ at which any educated man or woman ought to feel 
shocked........ If the age has grown too picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we 


are sorry for the age.”—Morning Star. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


THE MOONSTONE. By 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By Percy FirzGERatp, Author of “‘ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 nat 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


WILD AS a HAWK: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Macquorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “‘ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gzorce 


MacDonap, LL. “os Author of “ Robert Falconer,” “ ia Forbes of How- 
glen,” &c. 3 vols 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EpWarD GARRETT. 3 vols, 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few ialh 7 ed have the good luck to be able to 
pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.” —A theneum. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs, E. 
3 


THE DOWER HOUSE: a Novel. By Annie Tuomas. 3 vols, 
THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop. 3 vols. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Ruvsszrt Grey. 3 vols, 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Ancuer. 3 vols, 


Nearly ready. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Cheap Edition, | vol. és. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a Novel. By the Author 
of “ Cometh up as a Flower.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin M‘Carruy, 
Author of “Paul Massie,” 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By I. Ross, 
MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the Author of “Archie 


Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
“ Brakespeare,” &c. 
SWORD and the same Author. 


Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1867). With all the Original 


Illustrations, 


_ TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET STRAND. 


Immediately, 2 vols. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
LORD BYRON, | 


WITH THOSE OF HIS FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIEs, 
“The long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli."—Atheneum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


NELLY BROOKE. By Frorence Marnryar, 
Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” “ Too Good for Him,” fe + 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancasrrr, 
M.A. 3 vols. post 


Apert tre rom the general impression of versatility which it leaves on readers acquainted 
wits is former works, this novel is well worth perusal for the keen powers of satire which it 
half-unconsciously displays, and which remove it from the category of the hundred and one 

novels of sentiment and sensation with which the posse of our day is teeming. ‘Thou te 


plot is well constructed, the scenes skilfully varied, t ep ear of 

cach other's heels, and though, above all, praise is cog to the sustained character of the dis 

logues, the most striking characteristic of 2 Screw Loose’ isa fresh, lively, satiric vein, which, 
‘ad Horace's or Juvenal’s mode of expression been in vogue still, w have found its veut 

in pungent coupiets.”. Review. 


AN AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By the 


Author of “Mr. Hogarth’s Will,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 


Lady Hessust or Lea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


2 vols. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vob 


post 8vo. 


“ The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of entertainment. There is a fund 
of shrewd sense exhibited in the reflections of the writer which indicates a mind of no ordinary 
power. Some local characters are exceedingly well drawn.”—Athenceum. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Shortly will be published. 
THE GREAT PARLIAMENTARY 
BORE. 


By Major EVANS BELL. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings, 12. 


A NARRATIVE 
CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA; 


‘With some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, his County 
and People. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army (lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia). 
fortane 
“ Dr. Blanc done the difficult task just the two qualities him uncommonly He the 


to possess in a hi; ities which a 
agninst time_selection 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 


INDIAN BALLADS, 
And other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WATERFIELD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 258. 


SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT, 
M.P., 


On various Questions of Public Policy. 
Edited by Professor ROGERS. 
With Portrait engraved by Jeens, from a Photograph by Lucas & Box. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 980 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


No. on Saturday, October 3 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, ; 
and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the Original Articles 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


printed in Tue Part Mat Gazerre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. Tho First Number will appear on Saturday, October 3. 
Each Number will be composed of at least Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of Taz Pant Matt Gazette. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs Political, Social, Literary, &c. &c. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early Morning Mails, 


A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday, 


The composition of THE PALL MALL BUDGET may be better understood by the following Table of Contents: which is a 
List of the Original Articles in Six consecutive Numbers of Toe Pat Mat Gazette: from the Ist to the 6th of September : 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


DISQUALIFIED CANDIDATES. 
EXTERMINATING NATIVUS. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


THE REVISION OF THE TREATY WITH 
CHINA. 


ENGLISH OPINION AND AMERICAN PO- 
LITICS. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


POOR MEN’S WIVES. 

THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 

THE NEW FLOATING DOCK. 

GOETHE AND MEYERBEER. 

POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 

ACCIDENTS. 

FRENCH DUELLING. 

TELEGRAPHS FOR INDIA AND THE EAST. 
THE BRITISH IN PARAGUAY. 

INDOOR AND OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

THE AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

THE QUEEN’S ASCENT OF MOUNT PILATE. 
MR. ROEBUCK AND THE AMERICANS. 
BRAZIL AND MONTE VIDEO. 

THE GRAND TOUR. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN ON THE 
IRISH ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
MRS. BURTON’S M.P. 


. THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


SHOP HONESTY. 


THE ACCIDENTS OF THE SHOOTING 
SEASON. 


GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD. 

THE BLESSINGS OF “PERSONAL” GO- 
VERNMENT. 

SIR EDWARD WATKIN, HIS EXPLOITS. 

THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMAN. 

THE “AFFAIRE CENLEMANS.” 

SCOTCH CANDIDATES. 

MR. SETON-KARR’S APPOINTMENT. 

THE NEW DEAN OF RIPON. 

M, LAGUERRONIERE. 

A POET SHOW. 

THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY. 

THE “CONSTITUTIONAL” STYLE. 

MISS RYE IN CANADA. 

THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL. 

MR. ROEBUCK’S CIVILITIES. 

HANGING IN PRIVATE. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


EXTERMINATION IN AMERICA. 
THE RIOTS AT SOCIO. 
COMMISSIONAIRES. 

THE PIOUS MONSIEUR HYLEN. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF A DAUGHTER. 
ELECTIONEERING AMENITIES, 
CO-OPERATION IN ROCHDALE. 
QUARANTINE, 

THE PAUPERIZED EAST LONDONER. 


&e. &e. &e. 


“A SCREW LOOSE.” 

THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1868. 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 

KALMUK POETRY. 

DR. THOMPSON'S “ PHEDRUS” OF PLATO. 
“ALL FOR GREED.” 

AMEDEE ACHARD’S “MARCELLE.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COOKERY IN COUNTRY INNS. 
GUN ACCIDENTS. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

THE TELEGRAPHIC CONFERENCE. 
UNINTENTIONAL PROFANITY. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


PARIS—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, LITERARY. 
NOTES FROM ROME. 

GERMAN POLITICS. 

AFFAIRS IN HOLLAND, 


ARTS AND THE THEATRE. 


THE BRUNEL WINDOW. 

OIL PICTURES AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
“HAMLET” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
“PANNY LEAR.” 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMP GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & G PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyopd all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 


ste| | cg [835 
12 Table Forks,...; 1110/2 40,2100 
12 Table Spoons ..| 1110/2 00/2 40/2100 
12 Dessert Forks..| 1 
12 Dessert Spoons.'| 1 30/1100)1120/1150 
12 Tea Spoons ‘git 1330/1 00/1 20/1 50 

6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
bowls........| 100] 120} 120|) 136 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80 80 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 66 90 100 110 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt 
bowls.....++. 34 40 40 46 

1 Mustard Spoon 
giltbowl....| 18| 20] 20| 23 

1 Pair of 
Tongs .....- 26 36 36 40 
1 Pair of 

Carvers......; 1 
1 Butter Knife .. 26 40 56 60 
1 Soup Ladle .... 100 120 160 170 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 33 46 46 50 
Total......| 9109/12 90113 96 14173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.. at proportionate prices. 
A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern 
Table Spoons and Forks.... £1 2 © per Doz. 
Dessert Spoonsand Forks.. 016 0 ,, 
Tea 010 0 ,, 

All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are req , before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
apo Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronze Feriders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, 23 + to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s, to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s, The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates, 


FURNITURE, in complete suites for 
Woods 


room, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy % 

SAWP Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
rade 8S. BURTON, at his manu- 

wman Street, and every article is 


/ . China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 


x 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 

TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 

novelties, many of which are registered) is on sale at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
swe” and guaranteed by WILLIAM 5. 


| 3 Feet | 4 Feet | _ 5 


6 Incies 6 Inches) Feet. 


1 


For Brepsreaps, WIDE 


Best Straw Paillasses ...... 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 
Best Brown Do., extra thick 
Good White Wool Mattresses 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 
Good Horse Hair Do. ...... 
Extra Super Do. 
German Spring Hair Stuffin 
Extra Super Do. .......... 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tress for use over spring.. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... ° 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 


130 


a 
~ 


eo 


So 


5136 
4170/6176|7120 
Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s. to 

29s. 6d. 


in 
_ Best Linen 


Down Pillows from 10s, 6d, to 17s, 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted 
with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 
Castors, from lis, to 24s, . 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Dedsteads in great 
varicty, from £1 4s, to £45 ds. 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
I The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste,an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s. 6d. (two-light) to £23. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s, the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s, 6d, to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s, the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


(CUTLERY WARRANTED. — Tho 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


2 g £3 g 

Ivony HANDLES, 

Og 

s. d.| d.| sd. 

34-inch Ivory Handles .......... | 50 
3}-inch Fine Ivory LDalance 

4-inch Ivory Balance Handles .... | 210) 160) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... | 28 0 | 210/ 80 
4-inch Finest African Ivory 

Handles | 0 | 270 120 
Do., with Silver Ferules.......... | 42 0 | 350/136 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules| 55 0 | 45 0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... | 25.0 | 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540/210 

BoNE AND Horn HANDLES. 

KNIVES AND Forks Per Doz. on 
White Bone Handles ............ | 136 | 110] 80 
Do., Balance Handles............ | 23 0 | 170) 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0 | 46 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 126 | 96) 30 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Desert 


Knives and Forks, and Fish 
and Carvers, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 0 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Three .......... from 20s, to 10 guineas 
Ditto Iron ditto........ .. from 10s, to 4 guineas 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d, 

Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE- 
WILLIAM §S. BURTON has ONE LARGB 

SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display o 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. ‘The Stock of eachis 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor 
tionate with those that have tended to make bis 
establishment the most distinguished in this cour — 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £31 
£5 12s. ; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s. to 328.; 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fur 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shows 
Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 165s. 6. 
45s. the Set of Three. 


(CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invite 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed q H] 
and some are objects of pure Vertu, the prods 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom 

S. BURTON imports them direct. 


Clocks...... .. from 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra »...... from 13s, 6d. to £16 10s. per Palt 
Bronzes trom 18s, to £16 16s, 
Lamps, Moderateur m 6s, to £9. 

Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 


\ 
WAdVdSMAN 


Priuted ny GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-strect 


Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 12, 1868. 
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